Sales of books and manuscripts 


H. R. Woudhuysen 

The shIc Sotheby's held on May 28 was full of 
remarkable items of high quality, though quite 
a few Tailed to find buyers. Perhaps the rarest 
item in the morning sale was a first edition, 
second issue of the Communist Manifesto, 
published at London in 1848. This slender 
pamphlet of only twenty-three pages is known 
to survive in its first edition in just over a dozen 
copies, none of which is owned by the national 
libraries in London, Paris or Washington. The 
copy that Sotheby's sold, which they hoped 
might fetch as much as £18,000, in the event 
went as high as £24,000, bought by the Val ma¬ 
donna Trust. Napoleon was well represented 
in the sale, but from the age of later dictators 
there was some good Mussolini material, in¬ 
cluding three very early letters written just af¬ 
ter he had left school in 1901 and 1902. 

A fine series of twenty-three unpublished 
letters from Dorges to his friend Maurice Abra- 
niuwicz written between I919and 1921 fetched 
£20,000. The buyer was Pascal Thomas. 
Proust's letter to Jacques Porcl about the re¬ 
ception of A iOmbre ties Jeunes Filles en 
fleurs. in which he complains that it whs poorly 
reviewed with “uii tomherenu d’cxcrdincnts'’ 
and in which he also “gives an nmusing and 
detailed account of his neighbours' noisy and 
energetic lovcmnklng which regularly keeps 
him awnkc", was unsold at £2,500. estimate 
£J,UOO-£4,O0O. A more conventional literary 
document, Rilke's autograph translation of 
VaWry's poem "Ebauchc d'un Serpent" made 
in 1922 fetched £4.800. 


Among the historical documents one of the 
most intimate was the inventory of the 
Empress Josephine's possessions drawn up af¬ 
ter her death in 1814. As well as being of per¬ 
sonal interest the inventory included cata¬ 
logues of her library and her fine collection of 
paintings: the estate was valued at over seven 
million francs and this document sold to Cia- 
vadel for £8,000. From a slightly earlier period 
came five autograph letters written in French 
by Catherine the Great, which went as high as 
£2,300 to Dr Sam. A little earlier in the sale a 
large archive of nearly 600 letters written by 
the Spanish royal family under Philip IV in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and which 
included a reference to their court painter 
VelSzquez, was bought by an American library 
for £24,000, estimate £10,000-£12,000. 

The printed books included some rare and 
very desirable items. Bibles in Bohemian (the 
sole product of a press at Kuttenberg, printed 
in 1489) and Slavonic (Ostrog 1581) fetched 
£4,000 and £5,400, despite lacking nearly 100 
leaves. On the other hand a single leaf from the 
Gutenberg Bible went slightly higher than this 
and made £5,500 (Simonds). Two early printed 
books with distinguished modern provenances 
were attractive. Tho Fairfax Murray copy of 
the first edition of the Erutlllorum Penilentiale 
(Paris 1487) was coaiplete with all seventeen of 
the very fine woodcuts. The William Morris- 
Emery Walker copy of Aretino’s Hlstorla 
Fiorentina (Venice 1476) also had the early 
bookplate of Christoph Scheurl, who was bom 
in 1481. With Jenson’s Pliny, Rubeus’ edition 
of Aretino supplied Morris with the models on 
which he based his Golden Type for the Kelm- 


scott Press. The two books, estimated at 
£16,000-£20,000 and £3,000-£4,000, were sold 
for £10,500 and £8,000, the second to 
Quaritch. 

In the afternoon Sotheby’s offered just over 
three hundred lots of music for sale. The main 
strengths lay in Manuel de Falla, Liszt, Men¬ 
delssohn (including his copy of Goethe), 
Mozart, Poulenc, Johann Strauss II, Verdi and 
Wagner. The finest item probably came from 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR_ 

Competition No 281 

Readers are Invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
June 27. A prize of £20 is offered for the first correct 
set of answers opened on that date, or failing that the 
most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 281” on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on July 4. 

1 Then come, put the jorum about, 

And let us be merry and clever; 

Our hearts and our liquors are stout; 

Here's the Three Jolly Pigeons for ever. 

2 For let 'em be clumsy, or let 'em be slim. 

Young or ancient, I care not a feather: 

So fill a pint bumper quite up to the brim, 

And let us e’en toast them together. 

3 Flout 'em, and scout 'em; and scout 'em and flout 

’em 

Thought is free. 


the last of these, and was the autograph draft of 
the overture to Tannhduser. Sotheby’s esti¬ 
mated that the eight pages might fetch as much 
as a quarter of a million pounds but the manu¬ 
script was unsold at £90,000. The autograph 
manuscript of Schubert’s more obscure opera 
Fierabras went for £150,000 to Schmidt. It is 
the only complete one known for the overture: 
the rest of the opera, which belongs to the same 
period as Die schdne Mil Her in, is in Vienna. 


Competition No 277 
Winner: Pierre Fontaney 
Answers: 

1 Hie crew, bending to their various tasks in the! 
huge, hurtling eight-engined Navy hydroplane, 
looked at each other and grinned. “The Old Man’ll 
get us through", they said to one another, “The Old 
Man aim afraid of Hell!. . “Not so fasti You’n 
driving too fast!" said Mrs MiUy. 

James Thurber, The Secret Ufe of Walter Mltn 

2 There’s nothing to worry about. “Let me set Ok 

leg, sir” A rapid manipuladon. The click of a bone. 
“Doctor Thomas, air, at your service." Mrs Rees wa 
on her knees. “How can I thank you?" It's nothings 
all, dear lady. Wash his ears every morning. Thioi 
away his rules. Pour his red and green inkB down the 
sink.” | 

Dylan Thomas, Portrait of the Artist as a Vbmjj 
Dog 

3 As he left the bar with Christine at his side, Dlxotj 
felt like a special agent, a picaroon, a Chi cm' 
war-lord, a hidalgo, an oil baron, a raohock. HekejxJ 
careful control over his features to stop them doii) 
what they wanted to do and breaking out into a 
imbecile smirk of excitement and pride. 

Kingsley Amis, Lucky Jim 
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EDITORSHIP OF 

APOLLO 

The International Magazine of Art and Antiques 

Denys Sutton is 
retiring as editor of Apollo 
this year. 

Applications for this position 
are. invited. 

: Please write in confidence 
1 to ■ 

The Secretary 
■ Apollo Magazine. Ltd 
V 45-46 Poland Street 

. :;•••• j • 

- Telephonei 439 67S0 


Overseas-- 

L’Universite de 
Lausanne 

ouvre line inscription pour la 
pourvue d’un poste de 

professeur 
ordinaire de 
science des 
religions 

Axes principaux d’emeigne- 
ment: 

- phfnomtncs rcligieux non 
chiedens (dimensions histori- 
qucs/lradidoru rcligieusn 
poslrivet/fonnes r&euies de 
religiosity); . 

- rfflexion sur le phfnomine rcli- 
gieox, sa gcnlse, ses structures. 
Collaboration avec ensrigne- 
mentt parallllcs (Fac. des let- 
ires, sc. sodales; histoire. des 
religions). 

Entrte en (bncuon: ler Septem¬ 
ber 1987 

Titre exlgf: doctorat en thfo- 
logie ou litre jug£ Equivalent. 
La -candidatures doivent par- 
vcair, a van: Ie 31 aa&t 1986 au 
oyen.de la FacuItE de thEofaglc, 3 
rue CitE-Detant, CH-I0Q5 
Lausanne (Suhae). 
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POR YOUR ItATBIIDI BOOK 

Need*. write or phone! 

c/ ° Now Co- 
nnon Bookshop. 59 Elm St.. 

welcome 

BHBILA PAYNI finite books. 
Axbrldge Bookshop, 18. High 
St. Axbrldge, Bomereet. 

ORIENTAL CIR AMICE, 

i ndee. Chine Trade, Buddhlet 
Central Aalan art. Our 
latent catalogue now avail¬ 
able. Richard Lyon, IT Htnh 
St.. Huratplerpoint, Went 
Buaaox DN6 9L.S. 

LBARNBD Scientlftq end Art/ 

RUBBIA Eastern Europe, Mid¬ 
dle Beat, Africa and Aala. 
Cataloguea Issued. A. C. 
Hell, SO S mines Road. 
Twickenham TWS 5 a »• 

ARAB WORLD BOOKS - fttrs 

and out-of-print. Cataloguea 
available.,pavld Loman Ltd? 
12 Suffolk Road, London 
bWIJS BNU. tall 01-742 0254. 

ABBBY BOOKS - Specialist* In 
?ur of print academic tiia- 
tory. Regular cataloguea on 
reouaet. Stamp appreciated. 

Sisr lw "?ar„?,ss?i,. , v 0 p^ 

AMERICAN Out-of-Prlnt. 
Free search. Sterling’cheques 
acceptod. Brennan Books 


DUMFRIESS-SHIRE 

Thornhill 7 miles. Glasgow 80 miles. 
Carlisle 79 miles. 

An enchanting and skilful conversion of a 
former Church Manse Into a comfortable 
family home. 

3 reception rooms ★ 4 bedrooms ★ 3 garages 
About % acre 

Edinburgh Office: 26 Walker Street 
Tel: 031-226 2500 (Ref. 3BB3158). 


New Books: 

Chinese Ceramics in the 
1 Topkap] Saray Museum 
Completes Vol. Catalogue 
; Now Available 

Full brochure and detailsfrom 
Richard Lyon, 17 High S| M 
Hurafipleraolnt, Weal Sussex 
BN66 9LS, 
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PAPERBACKS 
IN ART 
HISTORY 

Paperbacks in Art History is a 
new series that aims to provide 
students and art lovers with 
wider access to landmark books 
in art history by making them 
available in affordable, 
paperback editions. 


MANNERS,M 


The Times Literary Supplement 

June 131986 Priory House, St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX 



ARNOLD fMUSER 


Mannerism 

The Crisis of the Renaissance 
10 Origin of Modern Art 
ARNOLD HAUSER 
‘This is a fascinating work for 
anyone interested in painting 
and in the history of ideas * 1 

New York Times Book Review 
»^ £16 * 95 Pa Pe*- 688pp 
(322 halftones) 0-674-B4816-9 

Circa 1600 
A Revolution of Style in 
Italian Painting 
S.J. FREEDBERG 
Examines a radical change in 
style that occurred around 
1600 and influenced the whole 
course of Italian painting. 

fiSwi 10 -®? Pa £° r 136 pp 

(164 halftones) 0-674-13167-6 



BLAIR WORDEN 
KATHERINE DUNCAN-JONES 

DAVID STEVENSON 
A. S. BYATT 
DONALD HALL 
PETER WILLIAMS 

RICHARD LANGHAM SMITH 
FILIPPO DONINI 
ROBERT KNIGHT 

NIGEL CLIVE 

ANGEL Vlfi AS 
NESTA ROBERTS 
MARTIN DAVIES 
PHYLLIS WILLMOTT 
OREVBLLINDOP 
NICHOLAS JENKINS 

MICHAEL HAMBURGER 
LESLEY CHAMBERLAIN 
JIMCRACE 
JAMES CAMPBELL 
GERALDMANGAN 
SAVKARALTINEL 
PETER RE ADINO 

t.j.binyon 


ERIC KORN 


ALFRED BRENDEL 
RICHARD PROUDFOOT 
PATROGERS 
PETER SHERWOOD 

MARKABLEY 
VINCENT CRAPANZANO 

J.W. BURROW 
C.A.BAYLY 
DILIP HIRO 
NATHAN GLAZER 


Cubism and 
Abstract Art 
ALFRED H. BARR JR. 

Barr’s classic account analyses 

the many diverse abstract 
movements that emerged in the 
early twentieth century. 

^SSSSSSSSSSS&S : 

The Compelling Image 
Nature and Style in 
Seventeenth-Century 
Chinese Painting 
JAMES CAHILL 
‘.extraordinarily rich in 
insights^ ideas, and information 
for th ® fleld, 

whwh will truly never be the 

of Asian History 
Belknap £12.76 Paper 280pp 
1^ ^plvur, 266 btw halftones} 
0-674-16281-6 


JOHN REX 

JOHNSTONE 
MICHAELBANTON 
DUNCAN GALLIE 
SUSHEILA NASTA 

NED THOMAS 
BENEDICTANDERSON 
HUGHBROGAN 
PETER J. PARISH 


ANTHONY D, SMITH 
MICHAEL CROWDER 


CHINWEIZU 
DENNIS WALDER 
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A high mind at St James’s 


Blair Worden 

ROYSTRONG 

Henry Prince of Wales and England’s Losl 
Renaissance 

264pp. Thames and Hudson. £12.95. 
0500013756 

The death from typhoid in 1612 of Henry 
Prince of Wales, the heir to James VI and I, 
brought one of the most significant reversion¬ 
ary interests in English history to an end. 
Although only eighteen, he had developed 
political ambitions and abilities that contem¬ 
poraries observed to be “far beyond his years”. 
Particularly after his investiture in 1610, which 
gave him an independent household at St 
James's, he offered alternatives to the un¬ 
adventurous policies and the decadent court of 
his father. While the king struggled to be 
Europe's peacemaker, the heirs to the Eliz¬ 
abethan war party viewed the prince as God's 
“chosen instrument to be the standard-bearer 
of his quarrel in these miserable times, to work 
the restoration of his church and the destruc¬ 
tion of the Romish idolatry". While James de¬ 
based the peerage and drew tame, extravagant 
“carpet" nobles to his court, Henry “would 
express himself best to love and esteem” those 
of “the titular nobility” who “were most 
anciently descended”, urging them to re¬ 
nounce “ease” and to become, through martial 
accomplishments, “as glorious as their fore¬ 
fathers". After his death - like Sir Philip Sid¬ 
ney a generation earlier, in whose image his 
own was consciously moulded - he became a 
lost leader; for, as Bacon drily observed (in 
Latin), “the goodness of his disposition had 
awakened manifold hopes among numbers of 
all ranks, nor had he lived long enough to 
disappoint them". His posthumous role was 
enhanced by the political ineptitude and the 
Arminian policies of Charles I, the younger 
brother who succeeded him as heir. If only 
Henry had lived, claimed the MP Sir Simonds 
Dewes, "the church of God had not suffered so 
much shipwreck abroad as it hath done”. 

Henry’s precocity extended not merely to 
politics but to the arts. This is the subject with 
which Sir Roy Strong is principally concerned, 
and he writes most interestingly about it. A 
wealth of fresh and telling detail illuminates 
Henry’s efforts to introduce Continental tastes 
and standards into England, his patronage of 
leading artists, his promotion of classical 
architecture and of avant-garde masques and 



Isaac Oliver's portrait of Henry Prince of Wales as a man-at-arms, with warriors h I’antlque seen beyond, (about 
1612) Is reproduced from the book reviewed here. Payments in the account to Oliver indicate that he also acted 
as an agent for the purchase of pictures for the prince. 


festivals and gardens, and his collections of 
paintings and books, of bronzes and medals. 
Unfortunately (though understandably) 
Strong's attempt to relate the prince's artistic 
aspirations to the political context tp which he 
sees them u> belong is incomplete. The mental 


world where power and imagination met re¬ 
mains elusive. 

Ms not Strong’s fault that Henry’s inner self 
remains elusive too. Even men around him 
found him “most secret even from his youth", 
“of a close disposition hot easy to be known”. 


“He was of an high mind, and knew well howto 
keep his distance.” Contemporaries noticed 
his hesitant speech and inflexible will - charac¬ 
teristics he shared with Charles, who, however, 
lacked the elder brother's military tastes, his 
interest in shipbuilding and navigation, his en¬ 
thusiasm for colonization .his belief in practical 
education, his lively curiosity about the world 
around him. Wc might expect a teenage heir to 
have been run by his advisers, but Bacon seems 
to have been right: “in his court no person was 
observed to have any ascendant over him, or 
strong interest with him”. 

The prince got on badly with his father and 
tussled persistently with him for power and 
patronage. Yet the re are traps for the historian 
here, for the loyalties and rivalries of Jacobean 
politics were too fluid and complex to permit 
straightforward polarization. Of the major 
politicians only Sir Walter Raleigh, broken and 
imprisoned, attached his cause to Henry in 
opposition to James. There is little sign that 
Henry was involved in the factional struggles 
that attended the decline of the Earl of Salis¬ 
bury from 1610. Most of Henry’s counsellors 
were appointed by the king, whose allocation 
to the heir of such survivors of thb Essex party 
as Southampton and Sir Thomas Chaloner may 
have been a canny move. The existence of a 
second court probably strengthened rather 
than weakened a monarchy to wiiich Essex’s 
men wore more deferential under James than 
under Elizabeth. It may be that by succeeding 
Essex as patron of the increasingly confident 
study of Tacitenn and Machiavellian thought 
and history, an activity represented at his court 
by Sir John Hayward and Sir Robert Dalling- 
too among others, the prince unwittingly 
tamed a movement that would otherwise have 
become republican. 

Even the moral contrast botween the king's 
court and the prince's may have been too bold¬ 
ly drawn. The supposedly Puritan rules for the 
government of Henry's household were con¬ 
ventional enough, and in any case their word¬ 
ing appears to indicate that the king had a hand 
in their composition. Henry’s Puritanism is not 
in doubt. He “hated popery with a perfect 
hate", as did his chaplains; he was keen on the 
exaction of recusancy fines; and he took a dim 
view of swearing. Yet now that we no longer 
think of Jacobean Puritanism as an “opposi¬ 
tion" movement it is hard to regard his wish to 
reform the Church of England as subversive. 

What was much mme contentious was his 
zeal for amilitantly Puritan foreign policy. He 
revered Henry IV of France, whom he re- 
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Art ill the Hellenistic Age 

j. j. POLLrrr 

Professor PolUft provides an interpretive history of Greek 
art during the Hellenistic period, exploring the ways in 
: which it expressed the cultural experience and aspirations 
of the' age.v The book , is . illustrated with over 300 
photographs and figures, j . .. 

. 344pp. 0 oil 25712 3 Hard covers £40.00 net 
0 52127672 I Paperback £15.00 net 


Racism and Recruitment 

Managers, Organisations and Equal Opportunities 
in the Labour Market 
RICHARD JENKINS 

Based on research into forty organisations in the public; 
manufacturing and retailing sectors in Britain, this book 
argues that straightforward, racist, direct discrimination is 
still a major problem in the recruitment and selection 
process. 294pp. 0521 320283 £17.50 net 

Comparative Ethnic and Race Relations Series 


latidns Series 


Black Politics and Urban Crisis in 

Britain 

BRIAN JACOBS 

This book examines race and immigration issues by 
considering the nature of the black 'constituency' and its 
political responses to issues related to the crisis of Britain's 
Inner cities. It examines black access to and integration 
into the public policy process and shows how public 
policy responses affect black politics. 

„ , „ , _ 224pp. 0 521 30841 0 £25.00 net 

Publication 19 June 

Out of Work 

The First Century of Unemployment in Mas¬ 
sachusetts 

ALEXANDER KEYSSAR 

This book traces the evolution of the unemployment 

B roblem from the early nineteenth century to the Great 
lepression of the 1930s. Challenging the widely held 
notion that hi the United States jobs were plentiful, it 
argues that unemployment played a major role in Amer¬ 
ican history long before the crash of 1929. 

487pp. 0 521 23016 0 Hard covers £45,00 net 
...'..‘VO 521 29762 2 Paperback £12.50 net 
Interdisciplinary Perspectives op Modem History 


Cambridge University Library:. 

A History 

From the Beginnings to the Copyright Act of Queen 
Anne 

J. C, T. OATHS : 

This book traces the evolution of the University Library in 
its first three-and-a-half centuries. The author pays special 
attention to benefactors, on whom the Library was almost 
entirely dependent during the Reformation, but also to its 
subsequent recovery and dramatic expansion in the 
seventeenth century. 528pp, 0521306566 £50.00 net 

The Gregs of Quarry Bank Mill 

The Rise and Decline of a Family Firm 1750-1914. 
MARY B. ROSE 

A study of an Important family business, set firmly within 


and numerous contemporary Illustrations provide their 
own graphic commentary upon the human experience of 
industrialisation. 184pp.0 52132382 7 £22.50net 


The Amateur and the Professional 

Historians, Antiquarians and Archaeologists in 
Nineteenth-Century England/ 1838-1886 
P.J. A. LEVINE 

The author highlights the growing divide in nineteenth- 
century intellectual drdQB between amateur and profes¬ 
sional interest, and explores the institutional means by 
. which professional ascendancy was achieved in the broad 
field of studies of the past 

220pp. 0 521 30635 3 £25.00 net 

Cambridge University Press 
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portedly called his “second father” and 
apparently intended to nssist in the mysterious 
“Grand Design" against the Catholic powers 
that was arrested by the French king's assas¬ 
sination in 1610. That event produced a 
realignment of hoth English and Continental 
diplomacy which has been explored from an 
English perspective by Simon Adams and 
which a more rounded study of the prince than 
Strong’s would also examine, for James's heir 
now became "the person on whom the eyes and 
hopes of all the reformed churches are fixed". 
Strong writes perceptively about the Italian 
and French contacts and interests of Henry's 
advisers, and has helpful information on 
James's plans to find a Catholic wife for him in 
Italy, but there is no adequate account of the 
alternative schemes for a French match or of 
the dealings of Henry's friends with Dutch and 
German Protestants. 

in the months before his death Henry was 
full of plans for a journey to the Continent, 
where he would form a common front with the 
Protestant leaders, the Elector Palatine and 
Maurice and Henry of Nassau. 'Hie proposal 
was hidden from his father. Its details are hid¬ 
den front us, partly it seems because papers of 
Henry which "showed him to have many 
strange and vast conceits and projects" were 
destroyed til his death, and partly too perhaps 
because the author of a key early source for 
Henry’s life, his Treasurer Sir Charles Corn¬ 
wallis, was probably his only senior adviser to 
be unsympathetic to his foreign ambitions. So 
we arc left largely to guess at the meaning of 
the prince's friend Sir John Holies, who 


claimed in 1613 that had the prince lived six 
months longer "we were once again the nation 
among nations, a terror to God’s enemies and 
ours”. 

On politics and diplomacy Strong’s book, 
which at one moment he calls a “substantial 
biography", often has less substance - though 
it always has more shape - than its predecessor, 
Thomas Birch's life of 1760. It is on Henry as 
patron of the arts that Strong comes into his 
own. To him the artistic policy of the monarchy 
of Elizabeth and James is a record of insularity, 
backwardness and timidity. Henry was differ¬ 
ent. In aesthetic as in foreign policy he was the 
heir to Sidney and Essex, like them combining 
a hatred of Italian religion with a love of Italian 
art, nnd like them assuming Protestantism to 
be the ally of Humanism. Within a budget 
which (sighs the Director of the V and A) was 
always too narrow, the prince strove to emu¬ 
late. and to lure artists from, the courts of the 
Medici in Tuscany and Rudolf II in Prague. 
Had he survived, the monarchy would have 
become the centre of artistic distinction in Eng¬ 
land ns on the Continent. Admittedly it filled • 
that role tinder Clinries, but Charles's court 
culture was escapist, self-adulatory, and fatally 
associated with Cntholicism. Henry's would 
Imvc been better attuned to the nntionnl will. It 
would also have been tougher and more down- 
to-earth, nnd would have encouraged not only 
the visual nrts but mathematics, geometry nnd 
the art of fortification - interests which again 
show Henry's resemblance to Sidney and 
which also, in Strong's view, connect him to the 
intellectual legacy of John Dee. 


Grey eminences 


Strong's thesis is powerfully argued and sup¬ 
ported. The artistic history of earlier Jacobean 
England indeed looks different and more re¬ 
warding when we cease to regard it as a mere 
precursor of the Caroline age. Attention can 
be spread beyond Inigo Jones, whose fortunes 
declined rather than rose under Henry, to his 
innovative rivals, the Italian Constantino de’ 
Servi and the Huguenot Salomon de Caus. who 
proved not to have Jones’s bright English fu¬ 
ture. From Strong’s book, and from Graham 
Parry’s The Golden Age Restored which antici¬ 
pates some of its arguments, we can learn to 
place Henry's patronage and collections in a 
distinctive period of English taste which was 
also shaped (though Strong would say to a 
smaller extent) by his mother, Anne of Den¬ 
mark, whose sensibility he inherited, and by 
leading subjects, above all perhaps the Earl of 
Salisbury. 

The emphasis by Strong on “the intellectual 
polarity between the king’s and the prince’s 
courts" creates some difficulties, not least in 
his account of Ben Jonson, whom he thinks of 
as very much “the king’s poet” and whose per¬ 
sistent employment by Henry he is pressed to 
explain. He argues interestingly that the artis¬ 
tic coherence of Jonson's texts for Barriers and 
Oberon, works written for Henry, is under¬ 
mined by the playwright’s anxiety to please 
both a peace-loving king and a war-loving 
prince., 

The claim appears to rest, however, on 
an implausible attribution to Henry of a love of 
war and glory for their own sake. The militant 
tradition in English foreign policy was always 


tempered by a Humanist recognition of the 
evils of gratuitous warfare, which may be 
enough to explain some of the textual tensions 
which Strong observes. In general Strong is less 
assured on writers and writing than on the 
visual arts. He declines the admittedly 
monumental challenge of identifying the addi¬ 
tions made by Henry to the library he in¬ 
herited, and misses the opportunity created by 
E. C. Wilson’s spadework and by Denys Kay’s 
more recent study to illuminate the prince’s 
literary patronage. 

What would have become of Henry? Not all 
Strong’s readers will share his apparent faith in 
the Continuity between adolescent and adult 
inclinations. Would the prince’s artistic prefer¬ 
ences have remained constant? The durability 
of his political opinions must be a more open 
question still. It was only in adulthood, after 
all, that Charles wearied of wars and Puritans 
and parliaments. Even if Henry’s militancy had 
lasted it is doubtful whether his policies would 
have won wider support than his brother’s, 
unless presented with a tact of which he seems 
to have shown a tittle promise. The reign of 
Henry IX would certainly have been different 
from that of Charles I, but would it have been 
any more stable? 

Even the most circumspect appraiser of 
Strong’s arguments should find his book very 
useful and very enjoyable. It is, as it needs to 
be, extensively illustrated, though I am sorry 
there was not room for the contemporary 
drawing of Henry’s investiture or for the su¬ 
perb Greenwich armour he presented to the 
Prince of Brunswick. 


Katherine Dunca n-Jones 

MARGARET PATTERSON HANNA Y (Editor) 
Silent but for the Word: Tudor women as 
patrons, translators, and writers of religious 
works 

304pp. Kent, Ohio: Kent State University 
Press; distributed by Eurospan .£27,50, 
087338315 X 

What did Elizabeth I really think of her father, 
Henry VIII? It has often been suggested, most 
powerfully by Elizabeth Jenkins in Elizabeth 
the Great (1958), that Henry’s executions of 
her mother, when she was one, and her step¬ 
mother, Catherine Howard, when she was 
eight, scarred Elizabeth emotionally, making 
her determined, in her heart of hearts, never to 
many. The best article in this collection of 
essays, edited by Margaret Patterson Hannay, 
SUenl bur for the Word, on literary women of 
the Renaissance, is Anne Lake Prescott’s “The 
Pearl of the Valois and Elizabeth I”, which 
produces some details that may support this 
theory. It is a fine example of the rewards 
occasionally to be won through precise and 
unremitting scholarly tofl. Professor Prescott 
has serntioized Princess Elizabeth's version of 
Marguerite of Navarre’s Le mirolr de Vdme 
picheresse, a work dismissed by J. E. Neale 
(ami niany others) as-“excessively dreary". 
Some striking points emerge. One is the 
eleyen-yeabold Elizabeth’s failure even to 
mention Marguerite, who had friendly di¬ 
plomatic relations with Henry VIU at just the 
time that she was working on the translation, a 
New Year's gift to Catherine Pair in 1544/5. 
■Other Oddities are small deviations from the 
original in what Is pn-the whole a relentlessly 
literal, translation. For Instance, where Mar¬ 
guerite jpraftfad God for being,unlike the kind ' 
. wcarthly husband * bo puts unfaithful wtveato 
death,. Elizabeth cpnftises the pronouns, so 
that it U hot clear Who is being put to death hy 
-wboaiy ^Tpuri 1 fa rendered “prison" rather- 
^^^^i?****”**^veral lilies ,nn parental 
and filial affection are Omiped or muted. Ex- 
.iTW* evidence of personal feeling from d* 
.vptmal literature Eh Ibis period is pretty uphill .>. 
wdrk-especially when the text is a translation 
- W Prescott's analytic, careful and under- 
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M gerieJrp»is'father ’and Ufa. 


A quotation from Elizabeth's reflections as a 
young woman at Woodstock which closes 
another essay, Valerie Wayne’s on Vives, testi¬ 
fies to the power of religion to console her in 
“the bitterness of this miserable life". A syn¬ 
thesis of recent work on Elizabeth’s personal 
devotions might prove yet more suggestive. 

We must be grateful to current feminist en¬ 
thusiasms for having provoked a fresh look at 
the child Elizabeth, as well as at such figures as 
Catherine Parr, Lady Jane Grey and Viscoun¬ 
tess Falkland. Among other topics in this 
volume, Margaret Roper’s Devout Treatise 
Upon the Pater aster is studied by Rita Ver- 
brugge; Anne Askew’s self-portrait - that is, 
her character as revealed in the accounts of her 
interrogation before she wax burned at Smith- 
field-is investigated by Elaine V. Beilin; in an 
essay with an excessive crop of errois or uncor¬ 
rected misprints, Jon V. Quitslund looks at 
Spenser's possible relations with the “patron- 
nessea” (sic in all headlines) of the Fowre 
Hymnes; the late Diane Bomslein, on the Dis¬ 
course of Death, is the most illuminating of the 
three contributors who write on the Countess 
of Pembroke; and Barbara K. Lewalski offers 
a literary comment ary on the poems of Aemilia 
Lanyer. . 

Gary.F. Waller rounds off the book with a 
banner-wagging essay written “as a man and 
also as a would-be feminist", in which he sug¬ 
gests, disconcertingly, that the "methodology’’ 
of most of the contributors Is not sufficiently 
advanced. I disagree. Most contributora have 
tackled their subjects with care and penetra¬ 
tion. The trouble is that the material consi- 
deredstubbomiy refuses to yield up the kind of 
thing feminists are looking for. However bright 
or subtle the lights beamed on to them, most of 
these Renaissance women remain in blurred 
monochrome, less vivid even than the bluntly 
carved woodcuts that accompany their works. ■ 
Even the few who enjoyed relatively promin- 
ont positions in the world of lettert, such as the - 
Countess of Pembroke and the three Cooke 
sisters, remain, hi their translations and letters, 
ffjyly indistinct presences. Elizabeth alone 
shines put not because of the quality of her own 
prose^but because wo know so much about her ■ 
already, and have a ready-made picture of her ■ 
to which Anne Lako Prescott has added some 
fine bniah strokes. ■ 1 .. . . 
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Alienation from afar 


David Stevenson 

MAURICE LEE 

The Road to Revolution: Scotland under 
Charles 1,1625-37 

288pp.University of Dlinois Press. £19.75. 
0252011368 

Maurice Lee is developing an odd habit of 
giving his books titles which reflect interpreta¬ 
tions or approaches that the books are in fact 
intended to controvert. In Government by the 
Pen: Scotland under James VI and I (1980) he- 
demonstrated clearly that James’s famous 
generalization about being able to govern Scot¬ 
land successfully as an absentee, by writing 
letters to the privy council in Edinburgh, was a 
highly misleading simplification. Now,'in The 
Road to Revolution , he points out that previous 
treatments of the first twelve years of Charles 
I's reign in Scotland have tended to dwell on 
the features of the period “that were the most 
prominent causes of the troubles that erupted 
thereafter”. This is true, and a political study of 
these yeara in their own right is long overdue. 
But the title suggests the very approach to 
them that Professor Lee is challenging. 

Taken together, the two books provide for 
the first time a full political history of Scotland 
in the first decades of absentee government 
under the union of the crowns, and the dividing 
point between them marks the greatest discon¬ 
tinuity of the period. In essence, 1625 sees the 
change from the last king of Scotland who was 
a Scotsman to the first who was an Englishman. 
For all his faults and bis tendency to believe 
things English to be superior to things Scots, • 
James VI remained up to bis death distinctively 
Scottish in outlook and manners with an under¬ 
standing of his native countrymen and how to 
rule them. .Charles might be Scottishin blood, 
and was In fact the last British sovereign to be '• 
born in Scotland, but he was entirely English in 1 < 
his attitude to the Scots; indeed, he carried the '• 
cold formality of manners for which England 
.was notorious to' extremes which even upset 
many south of the border. 

, - The results of Charles’s determination to - 
anglicize Scotland, especially in religion, are 
well known, but Lee shows that his reign was 
not a-road that rap downhill all the way to • 
disaster.. He divides it into three phases.. • 


ant and arrogant young king who thought he 
only had to issue orders to be dbeyed. Through 
. Ws Revocation,; which threatened the property 
tigh^^man^laijdowners, he alienated many.. 


of the most powerful men in the kingdom. But 
there followed a phase of settlement and con¬ 
solidation in 1628-33, when many of the fears 
of the nobility were quieted and the regime 
showed a new tendency to moderate its policies 
and to try to explain them. This temporary 
respite Lee attributes to the earl of Menteith, a 
man of no great political ability, ambition or 
energy who none the less fulfilled a function 
which no other politician in the reign suc¬ 
ceeded in doing, by being at once (rested by the 
great landowners of Scotland and listened to by 
the king. Thus a fragile link was forged be¬ 
tween the king in London and the men who still 
dominated society in Scotland. But in 1633 
Menteith was suddenly disgraced; his genealo¬ 
gical dabblings into his family connections with 
the dynasty over two centuries before gave his 
enemies an opportunity to accuse him of 
arguing that he had more right to the throne 
than Charles himself. Once Menteith's re¬ 
straining influence on Charles was removed, 
and he had no adviser who could persuade the 
Scots nobility to trust him, the acceleration 
towards disaster was fast. The 1637 riots 
against Charles’s religious innovations led to 
the Scottish rebellion which destabilized all 
three kingdoms. 

The importance given to the previously sha¬ 
dowy figure of Menteith is the major novelty of 
interpretation in this book, and it is on the. 

; whole convincing. But the idea that Menteith 
could have prevented disaster had he not fallen 
from power, a counterfactuaT. proposition 
which admittedly Lee presents with great cir¬ 
cumspection, is not convincing. Lee himself ' 
identifies Charles’s disastrous visit to Scotland 
. in 1633 as perhaps the decisive contribution to 
the' ultimate collapse of his power, and it is 
hard to see ftow Mfenteith’s influence could 1 
have made that visit a success. The king and his 
. Scottish subjects had been finding it difficult to ; 
get on together when absentee rule kept them ; 
hundreds of miles apart; and when they met . -; 
this simply confirmed and strengthened mutual 
dislike and misunderstanding; Menteith as a. . 
sort of marriage guidance counsellor caught in , 
the middle could not have averted this. 

Professor Lee’s book, another major con- . 
tribution by him to our understanding of early 
modem Scotland, does nothing to redeem 
Charles I from the' strictures of previous Scot¬ 
tish historians. James I, assassinated in 1437, ■ 
has .bran brilliantly categorized as “an angry 
man in a hurry". Charles I was a stupid man in a 
huny; temporarily restrained in i628-33 by . 
Menteith, and ultimately he .p^id the ; same 

penalty as -his ancestor.; j v /;\ V' 
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Suffering and creating 


A. S. Byatt _ 

ELAINE SCARRY 

The Body In Pain: The making and unmaking 
of the world 

385pp. Oxford University Press. £23. 

0195036018 

This book starts from the proposition that we 
have a limited and inexpressive vocabulary for 
communicating the nature of bodily pain. The 
aspect of this incapacity that particularly in¬ 
terests Elaine Scarry is its relationship to the 
exercise and language of political power, parti¬ 
cularly in those areas where this power arro¬ 
gates to itself the right to inflict pain on the 
bodies of others. So the first two long sections 
of the book are devoted to studies of torture 
and of war, subsumed under the heading “Un¬ 
making” and steadily characterized as “the de- 
construction of creation". Professor Scarry 
sees men and women, when not in pain, as by 
nature inventive, imaginative in creating “arte¬ 
facts” which may be either mental or material. 
After a discussion of the relations between 
pain and imagining, she moves to what she sees 
as the truly human and civilized functions of 
“making”. Her two extended analyses of hu¬ 
man making concern the invention of the 
Judaeo-Christian God, whom she characte¬ 
rizes as himself an Artefact, “the pure principle 
of creating”, and Karl Marx’s exploration of 
the essential value of material artifice and its 
derivation from the creating human mind. 

Crucial to Scarry’s mode of argument is what 
she calls the “language of agency” - that is, 
crudely, the “transference" of the description 
of pain from the suffering body to the wound¬ 
ing weapon (we commonly describe pain as 
burning, hammering, 'piercing). From there, 
she asserts, it is a short step to stripping the 
weapon of its associations of private anguish 
and enshrining it in a public iconography of 
power or control. This in turn allows us to 
accept certain public and essentially fictive de¬ 
scriptions of activities such as torture or war 
which lose sight of the suffered injury which 
is their central purpose. Scarry is concerned 
with the nature of fictions, which she 
opposes to lies plain and simple; she sees the 
fictive nature of our perceived reality as a parti¬ 
cularly twentieth-century discovery - for good 
or evil. We have, she says, 

been preoccupied with identifying the presence of 
the human hand in constructs that were not always in 
earlier centuries recognised as human creations (not 
only is God a fiction, and law a fiction, but childhood 
is a fiction, sexuality is a fiction, even "wilderness* 
has been persuasively identified as an invented con¬ 
struct). 

But, she asserts, “very little enquiry into the 
nature of fictions has actually occurred, and 
thus creation - which will eventually come to 
be understood as having moral and ethical im¬ 
port at least as great as what In earlier centuries 
was ever engaged in questions of ‘truth’ - is at 
present barely understood”. 

The book is large, ambitious, intricate and 
alternately illuminating, baffling and irritating. 
Scarry’s 'own lively and humane imagination 
operates throughout: she faces pain resolutely, 
but sees it in a perhaps limited way as the result 
of stupidity or lack of proper Imagination on 
the part of tho* who inflict it. Her chapter on 
torture concentrates on how human artefacts 
that might be thought to protect the body or 
subscribe tp its comfort -'doors, windows, 
baths, plastic bottles - become implements for 
its deconstruction. Her view :of the torturer is 
of a fundamentally stupid man who supposes 
that the “intelligence” he procures through in¬ 
flicting pain is of greater importance than what 
he inflicts. “For the torturers, the sheer and 
simple fact of human agony is made invisible, 
and the;moral fact of inflicting that agony is 
■made neutral by the feigned urgency and sig¬ 
nificance of the question!*’ This, may well be 
, too simple. Nowhere,in this Whole exploration 
of pain does Scarry discuss Schadenfreude, or 
the perverse pleasure that some people take in 
others’ suffering.^ She does not deal with what¬ 
ever emotions bropgflt the Victorian crowds 
out to see the public hanging of petty thieves; 
she does not, inthe chapter on war, discuss the 
: blood-lust which overcomes fighting men. She 
deaU in areas of the rational and the deficient 
in ratfonaIi r ty ( j Her ejtp|ana|jg(is are spcJgl.This 
explains why Sade ^ppears qmy opce in the 


index to this book, and then as the originator of 
lists of torturing implements, rather than as an 
expert in anguish. Freud, too, appears very 
selectively and infrequently. Like Sade he is 
cited as the originator of a list of artefacts - in 
his case “extensions of the human phallus, 
dream sticks, dream vultures, materialized 
pipes, hats, drills, swords, skyscrapers, obel¬ 
isks and rockets". He appears also in the chap¬ 
ter on war where he is quoted as observing that 
during a war there is “a massive depression of 
the population at home, which he attributes to 
the sudden sanctioning of lies”. 

Scarry is very good on the fictions engen¬ 
dered by the state of war-she deconstructs the 
language of national identity, protection of 
borders and interests, and of the soldiers’ "con- 1 
sent” to be injured or killed, with a calm pati¬ 
ence which is most rewarding. She discusses 
the ontological difference between "longing 
for one’s country” and “kilting for one’s coun¬ 
try” and observes that the land for which one 
kills is essentially fictive, desired not actual-a 
“united Ireland”, a “safe-bordered Israel", for 
instance. Furthermore wars are fought to 
establish the “truth" of one country’s set of 
constructs and the untruthfulness of those of 
the opposing side. She proposes that such dis¬ 
putes be settled with contests that do not in¬ 
clude injury to bodies-tennis, say, or weaving 
contests, after which the winners’ values shall 
be declared to have triumphed. It may be that 
the Olympic Games, and others, do present 
such contests in little - but Schadenfreude en¬ 
sures the presence of Munich terrorists, or 
more unequivocally, football hooligans, whom 
she does not consider. She is careful to disting¬ 
uish between the fictions of war and the stupid¬ 
ity of torture. She claims that nuclear war, 
because it affects those who do not share the 
beliefs of either agent or patient, and cannot 
consent to the use of their bodies, conforms to 
the model of torture rather than to that of 
conventional war. 

She says, very finely, in her introduction,' 
that “the vocabulary of ‘creating’, ’inventing’, 
'making 1 , ‘imagining’ is not in the twentieth 
century a morally resonant one: ’imagining' for 
example is usually described as an ethically 
neutral or amoral phenomenon". Her own 
work, at Its best, does much to reassert the 
value that the Romantics saw in the imagina¬ 
tion, as an essentially human extension of 
perception and judgment. Her account of the 
Israelites' invention of their Divine Artefact is 
derived from that of Feuerbach, who saw the 
Imagination as the essential creative force, in 
love, morals and theology. This Imagined God 
begins as an explanation of human hurt and 
pain, but becomes identified also with the suf¬ 
ferers and the suffering. Scarry is fond of para¬ 
dox and opposing terms - stupidity and intelli¬ 
gence-gathering, or here “divine immorality 
(the wilful and repeated infliction of human 
hurt) perceived as the revelation of his super - 
lor morality 

At times in these sections her argument is 
more ingenious than clear or convincing. She is 
exdted by the non-sacrifice of Isaac, which she 
perceives traditionally as a step forward from 
divine Immorality - but her accounts of the 
functions of knife and altar (artefacts, tools, 
Weapons) and of Isaac as the representation of 


the exposed interior of Abraham, Abraham’s 
essentially private capacity for pain, fail to 
carry conviction. So also docs the characteriza¬ 
tion of the Cross as n weapon with “only one 
end”, a blade without a handle, an instrument 
of execution which does not record the place of 
the agent. I don't see how the Cross differs in 
this respect from the rack or the Iron Maiden. 
(Its resemblance to the suffering body has in¬ 
deed made it into a "middle term” between 
punishment and suffering, to use Feuerbach’s 
phrase for the image-making imagination, but 
this is not Scarry's point.) 

Her account of Marx's perception of the 
value and intricacy and creativity of human 
artifice, and of (he ways in which an unjust 
society can cause this artifice to be perceived as 
pain or deprivation is much more moving. 
Materialism is not a dull restriction on the 
spirit; it is its glory, and some of Scarry's best 
writing describes human works in this light, the 
marvellous new skins we weave, extensions of 
our hearing and vision we contrive, shelters 
and supports we build for our fragile bodies. 
One of the great virtues of this book is the 
intricacy of its illustration, its making-solid of 
its imagined world. Scarry frrites beautiful, 
surprising lists of things - one of the best is her 
account of Marx’s account in Das Kapital of the 
reconstructed clay of bricks, of lines of thread 
arranged in lace, of coal becoming recovered 
ancient heat, of tiny wheels becoming human 
watch-time, of messy rags constituting paper 
and thought. 

This is not an easy book to read. It is very 
dense, and there is a perpetual slipping from 
powerful and convincing argument to dubious 
elaboration of certain central ideas. It nccepts 
too rapidly and playfully the equivalence of 
mental constructs and wrought objects in the 
external world, subsuming both under “arte¬ 
facts" without deconstructing this metaphor. 
Its deliberately innocent reduction of the acti¬ 
vities and purposes of armies to the infliction of 
“injury” is both impressive and too open to 
rejection. Professor Scarry wishes to change 
the very language in which we discuss political 
justice and the nature of morality. In this 
perhaps her account of “making” is ultimately 
more successful than her account of "un- 
making”. 

Her peroration is heroic. It finds in artefacts 
t|ie evidence that 

the imagination works to distribute the facts and 
responsibilities of sentience out onto Ifie external 
world; that the imagination tends to be ethically 
uniform on the Issue of sentience; that the imagina¬ 
tion is bound up with compassion; that the imagina¬ 
tion has an inherent tendency towards largesse and 
excess; that the work of the Imagination is not here 
and there, now on, now off, but massive, continuous 
and ongoing, like a watchman patrolling the dikes of 
culture by day and by night; that the Imagination 
forfeits its own immunity ami is self-revising; and 
that, finally, the imagination Is self-effacing and 
often completes its work by disguising its own 
activity. 

This exaltation of Homo Faber, this expression 
of faith in the maker’s capacity, does counter 
some recent gloomy accounts of the destruc¬ 
tive pleasures of the Id, of innate aggression 
and harmful self-referriag fantasy. 77a* Body In 
Pain is a brave book, and worth persevering 
with. 
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Her Walk in the West Country 


Sheep mutter as she passes 
And hurl their Roman heads ; 
Down into moist grasses 
Among the stone farmsteads., - ' 

Moss wrinkles on gray walls. 

Grows swarm the hedge, and roses 
Drop desiccated petals 
In yards a wall encloses. 

Her father is the leaf 
Curled in the stone gutter 
As She walks with her grief 
: By meadows where sheep mutter. 

DONALD flALL 



Stage Fright 

Us Role in Acting 

STEPHEN AARON 

'At last, a comprehensive psychoan¬ 
alytic study of performing art. Aaron 
tells the whole psychological story of 
the actor's life in theatre and has 
done this brilliantly. His book is a 
searching revelation of the actor's 
psychology, the extended process of 
rehearsal, the role of the director and 
the audience in the art of perfor¬ 
mance, and the nature of theatre 
itself.' Donald M. Kaplan, New York 
University and the New York Freud- , 
ian Society. 

£13.95 Cloth 156pp 0-226-00018-4 

Canters and Chronicles 

The Use of Narrative in the 
Plays of Samuel Beckett and 
Harold Pinter 
KRISTJN MORRISON 
• In this fascinating study of storytell¬ 
ing in the plays of Beckett and Pinter, 
Kristin Morrison argues that the nar¬ 
rative has replaced the soliloquy in 
modern drama as a means of reveai- 
ing characters' thoughts and feeiings. 
£8.50 Paper 298pp 0-226-54131-2 

Plato's Theaetetus 
Plato's Sophist 
Plato's Statesman 

Translated, with Commentary by 
SETHBENARDETE 

Theaetetus, the Soph/st and the 
’Statesman are a trilogy of Platonic 
dialogues that show Socrates for¬ 
mulating his concept of philoso¬ 
phy as he prepares his defence for 
his trial. Originally published 
together as The Being of the Beau- 
tiful. the books can Be read sepa¬ 
rately or as a trilogy. Each 
includes an introduction, exten¬ 
sive notes and comprehensive 
commentaries that examine the 
trilogy's motifs and relationships. 

Theaetetus 

£7.50 Paper 214pp 

0-226-67031-7 

Sophist 

£7.50 Paper 200pp 
.0-226-67032-5 

Statesman 

£7.50 Paper 176pp 

0-226-67033-3 
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The music of what happened 


Peter Williams 

GERALD ABRAHAM (Editor) 

The New Oxford History of Music 
Volume VI: Concert Music 1630-1750 
786pp. Oxford University Press. £40. 
0193163063 

It seems to be inevitable - or is it simply old- 
fashioned? - for good scholarly histories to be 
written not to convey "what it was like” in a 
particular era but to give a directory of events 
useful for professional teachers or students in 
the subject. What people did, as known from 
extant sources, is the most that is traced. And 
then only traced, of course: there is no real 
filling in. Without some intimacy of approach 
in a history book, looking at things from the 
inside, all you get is a gazetteer, no more and 
no less. Gerald Abraham, the editor of The 
New Oxford History of Music, Volume Six, is a 
man of such authority that we can be sure he 
knows (his already. In following Sir Jack Wes- 
trup as editor and seeing through n volume that 
must have been over twenty years in the mak¬ 
ing, lie was the ideal choice. His own chapter 
on the English oratorio (written with Anthony 
Hicks) is without doubt one of the best in the 
book, not least In its most imaginatively chosen 
examples. The problem seems to me, however, 
to be the formula. 

Ten sections, contributed by twelve well- 
known scholars, follow the genre pattern: Ode 
and Oratorio, Song and Duet, Instrumental 
Ensemble, Orchestral Music, Solo Concerto, 
Concerted Chamber Music, Solo Sonata, 
Keyboard Music, Harpsichord Music, Organ 
Music, Naturally, there are good reasons for 
this distribution and there arc some superficial 
dangers: there is bound to be either overlap or 
artificial demarcation from time to time; some 
things will have to appear here because there is 
nowhere else in NOHM for them to go (Organ 


Music, for example, cannot be considered 
"Concert Music”); some will be excluded be¬ 
cause they appear elsewhere (secular songs as 
performed in Italian philharmonic societies - 
“concerts" by some definitions); and indeed 
the title itself seems to me no happier than 
Westrup’5 original "Growth of Instrumental 
Music” - less so, if anything, despite the need 
to Include vocal and choral music. 

At the same time, there are some happy 
consequences of the distribution. The editor 
allows the rather disparate authors to preserve 
both a reasonable consistency of approach and 
o degree of individuality; the English authors 
(about half) keep their right to express opin¬ 
ions. In fact, the whole is very English in sever¬ 
al ways: the generous music examples speaking 
for themselves; the mere opinions apparently 
pointless but in fact rather instructive (as 
W. Emery's view that the Schuebler chorales 
"are much less effective than the originals"); 
the refreshing absence of “isms” and fency 
gelsdlch ideas (one wonders how a scholar of 
any other nation would have said so succinctly 
of Handel’s Samson , “the sexual element was 
just right: seduction attempted and repulsed"); 
and an interest in ideas unstifled by heavy 
musicoiogicaf foolnotcry (bibliographical refer¬ 
ences in the text go to about 1981). 

Of course, these qualities have reverse sides. 
Like the editor himself, Philip Raddiffe knows 
(os most of the world seems not to know) that 
scholarship is not the same thing os pedantry; 
but he ought, for example, to give a better idea 
of the gap in time (and purpose, and instru¬ 
mentation) separating Bach's two sets of 
keyboard variations. The item-by-item tech¬ 
nique of some of the authors, particularly Wal¬ 
ter Koinedcr for string music, Ernest Mayer 
for chamber, John Caldwell for keyboard, 
though often Bhot through with intimate 
observation, is essentially very unintimate in 
its priorities. Too many parts of the repertory 
are given comparable weight and the truly sig- 


Structure by numbers 


Richard Langham Smith 

ROY HOW AT 

Debussy In Proportion: A musical analysis 
239pp. Cambridge University Press. 

Paperback, £12,95. 

0321311454 

Conscientious' cataloguers should reflect a 
Hide before simply assigning this book- to its 
obvious shelf of books on Debussy analysis. 

' This is not because it does not belong tbere; 
indeed it does, as it is virtually alone in 
approaching the elusive work of this composer 
primarily through the music itself. In all but the 
most comprehensive of libraries, Roy Howat 
would have a shelf to himself, which is what he 
deserves since Debussy in Proportion (now 
reissued frith minor mistakes mostly equa¬ 
tions - corrected) touches incidentally yet 
. penelrafingly on areas of a broader importance 
and less specialist appeal. 

Broadly speaking, Howat finds in Debussy’s 
iquslc, and shows qa in lucid detail, evidence of 
a conscious application of nuinerolog^cal struc¬ 
ture bn the part of the composer, mainly in the 
fam of Golden Section principles and the 
closely related (but differently deduced) Fibo¬ 
nacci series. These, as he shows, affeclnot only 
the overall layout 6f certain Important Debus- , 
/ ay pieces, but also paragraph structures,, and 
within the.paragTsph, that of the senienco and 
, the phrase. • : 

ltt lhe first place; this "thesis*' - in the true, 
sense of the word - must have beep a gamble 
thet paid off. Finding a hint of mathematical 
: structures In one piece, HoWat had to devolop 
; methods of examining hit material, and, no 
. doubt, to loo^lpng and hard at certain imporr 
hint worjea before.reluctantly discarding them 
• !. ,** itrtlevanti TO anyone concerned with the 
. ways iri which Golden Section principles turn 
-®P tothft most unKkefr places, Howat's work is 
of fundamental interest. Crucial too, is iti de- - : 

1 ;VDtopipeot apd criticism pf the scant handful of ,. 
forebears be had (n'ftpproaching music through " 
gmpdrtional; witilyrfs. ;bf| this kind, The .bcsti/, 
p.of the«,must be Lendvai wh6, ln a ! i : ' 
ofBartdk.ich" *'* , r - 




map. Through a rigorous questioning of Leod- 
vai’s approach, Howat arrives at a methodo¬ 
logy which is at once thorough, watertight and 
persuasive, and clearly presented in both text 
and diagram. 

A large part of this persuasiveness is due to 
his holistic approach. As a pianist himself, 
Howat knows much of his material from the 
inside. As an editor of Debussy’s music, he 
well knows the importance of the composer’s 
notebooks and sketches in re-tracing the gen¬ 
eris and evolution of a particular work. Thus his 
analyses, unlike those music theorists who 
separate themselves from musicology, are fre¬ 
quently (hose of a work in the process of 
change. On several occasions, it appears, De¬ 
bussy altered things-added or subtracted a bar 
or two - to make his piece accord with this 
or that numerological sequence. Such an 
approach is infinitely more convincing than 
that of the analyst content to take his material 
as it comes from the library shelf. Furth¬ 
ermore, the reader is presented with revelatory 
glimpses of manuscripts and quoted letters so 
that only the most contrary of critics could find 
comers where the author might be accused of, 
forcing his evidence. 

It is questionable whether future analysts of' 
Debussy will really add to our appreciation of 
the composer by discovering structures that 
Howat missed. The thesis has been proven and 
more than adequately substantiated. The 
chapter on “other evidence” may, however, 
open doors for further study. It deals with the 
evidence of n more Widespread interest in 
proportional structures among diverse aes¬ 
thetes, symbolists and critics of tilrn-of-the- 
centUry Paris - though, as Howat is the first to 
admit, he lias only made a start in gatherihg 
evidence that numerology, was In the air. 

Our-view of the Parisian artistic climate, as ~ 
opposed, for example, to that of Vienna, may 
be markedly re-adjusted. For. if we ever 
thought of French music as a “vague Impress¬ 
ionism?, ant) of the second Viennese school as 
holding the patent for the idea of replacing ah 
. aitih^ Romanticisra Wfrh’^riew art Under¬ 
pinned With more cerebral principles^wd:wili 


nificant is not stressed enough. One could 
study these sections carefully and still come 
away without any clear idea to what extent 
Frescobaldi and Corelli were so immensely in¬ 
fluential in their fields that “influence” is not 
even an adequate term. 

But, again, it is the formula of such books 
that seems to me the problem. Questioning the 
aptness of the title or the genre plan of the 
whole is not a quibble but a matter of fun¬ 
damental approach. Take the question of in¬ 
cluding organ music under "Concert Music". 
Ever since 1450, a few major churches in 
Europe had frequent organ recitals for, one 
imagines, the strolling bourgeoisie; then there 
were the public auditions for organist-appli¬ 
cants; and there were improvisation contests. 
Now while a history written on the genre plan 
does not prevent a discussion of this tradition, 
it does not make the discussion effective, tuck¬ 
ed away as it will be in the coverage of some 
genre or other. Imagine a topic, “The Emerg¬ 
ence of Public Concert Traditions”: one could 
include many types of music, vocal, in¬ 
strumental, keyboard, secular, sacred, etc. It 
needs a more widely alert and knowledgeable 
author, perhaps, one able to scan; without such 
an author, students and general readers will 
not be able to scan either. 

However, the difficulties of conveying “what 
really happened” are much too severe for the 
solution to be simply a presentation by topic 
rather than by genre. Take another example: I 
would imagine that if you could have heard a 
song or a sonata or a toccata in 1630 and then 
moved on in time to hear similar pieces of 1750, 
three things would have struck you immediate¬ 
ly. The timbres, the pitch and the tuning had 
changed - and, in my opinion, at a rate far 
greater than, say, sociological change over the 
same period. These three things are technical, 
and there is a limit to what conventional book- 
prose can do; but what is the alternative? If you 
write a history and do not convey the fact that 


one of the biggest things ever to happen in 
Western music was the gradual dissolution of 
meantone tuning (at different paces in differ¬ 
ent countries across different genres), then you 
have not conveyed something without an 
understanding of which the rest is only back¬ 
ground study. 

One does not need to be a tuning-and-tem- 
perament freak (and there are such) to make 
this point; there are many such issues. Another 
example: worthy chapters on French vocal 
music (David Tunley), Italian string music 
(Koineder) and string sonatas (Charles 
Hughes) list the composers and their chief 
works but give no hint that the nature of en¬ 
sembles in the late seventeenth century was 
changing in a crucial way: viz, it became cus¬ 
tomary (but only after Lully and Purcell? What 
are the reasons for thinking so?) for the bass¬ 
line to be doubled at the octave below. What 
an important element this is in the evolution of 
string musicl It would have struck a Chinaman 
or a gamelan-player immediately. Think, too, 
of the effect on a composer of hearing his local 
or native popular music (one thinks of Purcell, 
Clfirambault, Bach, Arne); of being brought 
up to base his playing on improvisation (in one 
sense or another); of being suddenly hit with 
the French or Italian music. To have been “in¬ 
fluenced” by Venetian concertos must mean 
more than turning to dashing ritomello shapes. 
In fact, just how dashing did so foreign a com¬ 
poser as Bach understand Vivaldi's style to be, 
considering he saw it first from written scores 
(or, probably, parts) and had not at that point 
heard Italian fiddlers? 

In short, l feel that one is given only a few 
glimpses of “what really happened”, what it 
was like for, say, the young Buxtehude or 
young Handel to grow up in very alert and 
open-looking musical environments, to choose 
in the way they did choose and to develop in 
the way (or to the extent) that they did 
develop. 


Reopening ears 


Filippo Donini _ 

BRUNO BARILLI 
D paese del metodramma 

281pp. T\irin: Einaudi. L26.000. 

- Musician, musicologist, war correspondent, 
journalist and writer, Bruno Barilli (1880- 
1952) was good at many things but excelled at 
only one: writing. A master of Italian prose, he 
was the co-founder in 1919, along with Bac- 
cbelli, Cecchi and Cardarelli, of the monthly 
La Ronda, which was for four years the leading 
Italian literary review and, following the agita¬ 
tions and experiments of the Futurists and the 
followers of La Voce , preached a sober return 
to the classical tradition. Caught up in his day- 
to-day activities as music critic for II Tempo, II 
Tevere and several other daily papers In Rome 
and Milan, Barilli never had the chance to 
concentrate on a single, ambitious work. He 
probably. also lacked the inclination for any 
such protracted effort: “I am a martyr to dolce 
far niente", he admitted. Consequently his 
published books were only collections of art¬ 
icles, though some of those articles are small 
masterpieces. 

Reporting on a concert or an opera is for 
Barilli an opportunity to express his personal 
ideas and idiosyncrasies; he displays not only 
' his taste and his critical judgment, but his con¬ 
ception of art, bis vision of the world, his phi¬ 
losophy of life. There are lively digressions on 
his past, as well as savoury anecdotes and fan¬ 
tasies: all written in a language which is always 
brilliant, imaginative and ironic. : 

It is right that .such articles should be pre¬ 
served. In l982.Elnaudi reprinted two collec¬ 
tions which first appeared in 1924 and 1928: 
_ Dellrama anti lisorclo nel vlolino. Now It is the 
turn of II paese del melodramma, which was 
first published in 1930. It reappears here 
. together with a 1938 collection of “letters from 
Paris"; (under the title Parigl). The editors of 
the volume, Luisa Viola and; Luisa Avellini, 
-hjlve giyen: the text the carefol attention cus- 

tio doubt j|Silli, with, his sense of humour and 
hk^tofldency fo. self-abasement, tyould have 


smiled to see the lists of variants appended with 
meticulous precision to each of his articles, 
showing how the text of an article in H Tevere 
differs Cram that of the same article as printed 
in R Tempo. 

A profound knowledge of music, both as 
performer and. composer (he wrote two 
operas and some chamber music) was the solid 
foundation on which BarilU's writings were 
grounded. Yet the lay reader is never embar¬ 
rassed by an excess of technicalities, and read¬ 
ing him is always a pleasure. His subject-mat¬ 
ter is the music that was performed in Italy- 
and in Paris - in the 1920s and 30s; mainly 
opera - Cimarosa, Bellini, Verdi, Puccini are 
the composers most frequently considered and 
most generously praised, in keeping with Baril- 
H’a passion for the Italian operatic tradition. 
Modem composers, such as Strauss, Debussy 
and Stravinsky, are not dealt with at length, 
but one senses very clearly that Barilli is out of 
sympathy with them, and dislikes their innova¬ 
tions. He likes Moussorsky, however, and Has 
some beautiful pages on Kovancina, a per¬ 
formance of which he attended in Paris. There 
is a long and amusing chapter also on Casella, 
whose works Inspire him to some of his most 
venomous jibes: “where his music passes 
henceforth no grass grows". 

Luxuriant grass and wonderful flowers grow 

most abundantly under the feet of Verdi, for 
. whom BarilU's admiration is unbounded. In an • 
age when Verdi’s star had paled, even in Italy. , 
before that Of Wagner, and the Italian info!* 
ligentsla found it fashionable, following D’Am : 
nunzio, to extol Tristan and to scorn Travlafc 
Barilli had the courage to swim against the fide 
■ and tb recall Italians to the cult of their greatest 
modern composer. Verdi has in recent tun&- 
had the formidable support in Italy of learned 
musicologists like Andrea Della Corte and 
Massimo Mila, and of ohe. inspired writer, 
Gabriele Baldini, and since 1960 the apprecia¬ 
tion of bis music jiias been institutionalized in 
the Bulletins of the Istituto dl Studi Verdian!- 
But It was Barilli who first reopened the eyes, 
or rather the ears; of the musical dlite to the 
pleasures of Rlgole fto , JYovatore, Traviata add 
• Aida, which before that had been admired only 
. fry the gallery. . 
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Tragedy of the rough and ready 


Robert Knight 

NIKOLAI TOLSTOY 

The Minister and the Massacres 

442pp. Century. £12.95. 

0091640105 

In May, 1945, the province of Carinthia in 
southern Austria became, in the words of one 
British report, a “clearing house for all strag¬ 
glers, straggUng formations and refugees of all 
nationalities who require food and shelter”. 
Among the many groups trying to reach Aus¬ 
tria to surrender to the British were an auxili¬ 
ary formation of von Lfihr’s Army Group E, 
15th Cossack Cavalry Corps (and their Ger¬ 
man officers), various-A'ugoslav groups who - 
enthusiastically or reluctantly - had collabo¬ 
rated with the Germans, as well as a mass of 
civilian refugees. With the occupation zones of 
Austria still not decided upon, Tito’s troops 
also moved over the border, in the hope of 
asserting their claim to “Slovene Carinthia”, 
while Soviet and Bulgarian troops advanced 
from the east. Over the Austro-Italian border 
came the advance guard of 5th Corps of 8th 
Army, under the command of Lt-Oeneral 
Charles Keightley, and a larger group of about 
25,000 Cossacks of the “Kasachi Stan”, as they 
were known, who had been settled in and 
around Tolmezzo to defend the southern fron¬ 
tier of the Reich. 

Within a month, some 45,000 Cossacks and 
25,000 Yugoslav "dissidents" had been handed 
over to the Russians and Tito by the British. 
Though precise figures are unclear there is lit¬ 
tle doubt that many of the Yugoslavs were 
massacred shortly afterwards. The principal 
Cossack leaders, including such famous figures 
from the Russian Civil War as Peter Krasnov 
and Andrej Shkuro, were later executed in 
Moscow. 

The Minister and the Massacres alleges that 
Harold Macmillan conspired to send these 
people to their doom at the behest of the Soviet 


Counter-Intelligence Service (SMERSH). In chill and the British Cabinet on bis return to 4 - may be found in Kew (File no WO 170 1 

doing so, says Nikolai Tolstoy, he deliberately England; and the rest of the world ever since. 4404). 

contravened agreed British policy, since under It is impossible in the space of n review to do The other side of this coin is Tolstoy’s own 
the terms of the Yalta Agreement neither the justice to all the tendentious judgments, un- cavalier approach to the evidence. Keightley’s 
3,000 non-Soviet old £migrds among the Cos- founded assumptions, non-sequiturs and request of May 14 is cited selectively. A crucial 

sacks nor the Yugoslavs should have been re- sleights of hand Tolstoy uses to sustain this telegram from McCreery of May 21 (asking 

turned. Moreover, in order to achieve his end, story. Despite cautioning us that "there will Allied Forces HQ to send a representative to 

Macmillan went behind the back of Field-Mar- always remain a grey area into which no Te- advise on the different nationalities in the area 

shal Harold Alexander at Allied Forces Head- search con ever penetrate", he moves from the under his command) appears in mutilated 

quarters, Caserta. It is hard to imagine more flimsiest evidence to the most breath takingly form. There is constant reference to orders for 

serious charges. confident conclusions (generally prefaced by a the Cossacks to be individually screened - 

One reason Tolstoy fails to make them stick tell-tale preamble such as “The facts speak for allegedly ignored by the conspirators - but not 

is that his understanding of the historical con- themselves" or “There is in fact no doubt"). He one is ever cited. Tolstoy asserts that on May 

text is deeply flawed. The bloody complexity of sets great store by eye-witness accounts (often 17 Alexander had forbidden the Cossacks and 

Yugoslavia’s war-time experience is reduced at second and third-hand) and subjects them to Yugoslavs to be handed over, whereas in real- 

here to the Red-and-White simplicities of an lengthy exegesis in order to extract confirms- ity he simply instigated the alternative policy of 

apocalyptic struggle between Bolshevism and tion of his thesis. For example, Krasnov’s ver- evacuating them. 

Tsarism. Tito’s partisans become no more than batim account of his interview with the Soviet But there are larger, more serious weak- 

a group of ruthless terrorists pitted against Minister of State Security Merkulov, written nesses in Tolstoy’s account, 

both the civilian population and a group of after ten years in prison, is made to point the On May 10 the Red Army asked Keightley 

noble freedom-fighters. General Rupnik, the finger at Macmillan. In the absence of any to hand over the leading Cossacks, including a 

leading collaborator with the Germans in other evidence, an account of a conversation number of £migr£s. Tolstoy brushes aside the 

Slovenia, is apparently (on the basis of whose given thirty-five years after the event provides evidence that Keightley was quite ready to 

opinion polls?) “widely respected by the Slove- Tolstoy with proof not only of the existence of hand over at least some Cossacks (and Yugo- 

nian population”. The Germans themselves Alexander's objections to the hand-overs but slavs) before Macmillan came to Kiagenfurt. 

were the "formidable protectors” of the Slove- of the fact that he made them to Macmillan On May 12 Keightley reprimanded Brigadier 

man population [rfc] and their departure at the between May 22 and 25. Patrick Scott for accepting the surrender of 

end of the war meant that the “whole nation If there is a gap in the evidence there is 15th Cossack Cavalry Corps, because “by our 
found itself threatened with extinction”. Not always the standard fall-back line of the con- agreement with the Russians, the Cossacks 

surprisingly, an account of such eccentricity spiracy theorist - suppressed evidence. For should have been handed over to them and 

has no room for the Cossacks’ brutal record in Tolstoy silence in the night is conclusive evi- that [Scott's] action might produce some inter- 

Russia, their help in suppressing the Warsaw dence that a guard-dog has been drugged. Un- national incident”. On the same day he told a 

uprising, or their depredations in Croatia, fortunately some of his “suppressed” docu- Yugoslav commissar that he would “ensure 

which the German plenipotentiary there consi- ments.have a habit of turning up in the volumi- that any formation which has wrongly surren¬ 
dered “without parallel in German military his- nous records of the Public Record Office at dered to me instead of Tito will be returned to 

tory [sic] since at least the Thirty Years' jvar”. Kew. After Macmillan had left Kiagenfurt, for Tito". 

Tolstoy’s lack of historical understanding is example, Keightley asked for authority (“on Macmillan touched down in Klngenfiirl at 10 
more than matched by the extravagance of his advice Macmillan") to send back the Cossacks, am on May 13. No evidence is presented here 
conspiracy -theory. In order to do Stalin a In his earlier Stalin’s Secret War (1981) Tolstoy that he had given the question of the Cossacks 

favour Macmillan flew to Kiagenfurt on May assured his readers that the reply to this re- - much less that of the Imigrts - any thought 

13,1945, hatched a plot with the more-or-less quest had been removed from the archives by a before he arrived. Previous Foreign Office in- 

willing Keightley and Brigadier Toby Low and “powerful hand”. It had not, nnd he now cites structions on the implementation of the Yalta 

then proceeded to deceive, in turn, Keightley’s it. At least one of the items on his revised fist of Agreement had dealt with the nationals of the 

superior officer. General Richard McCreery, suppressed documents - a 5th Corps copy of Baltic States and eastern Poland, now 

at 8th Army HO; Alexander and General Alexander’s “New Army policy", reversing the absorbed by the Soviet Union. But the tsarist 

Brian Robertson at Caserta; Winston Chur- policy of handing over of the Yugoslnvs of June 6migr£& had not been explicitly excluded in 


C. T. Onions: A Shakespeare 
Glossary 

Revised throughout by Robert D. Eagleson 

An Invaluable, well-tested aid In the reading of 
Shakespeare, Onion's Shakespeare Glossary has now 
been extensively revised to incorporate the latest 
findings of scholarship. At the same time the 
outstanding qualities of the original hove been 
preserved. 

0 19 811199 1, Clarendon Press, £17.60 
0 19 812621 6 , paperback, £6.96 

Shakespeare and the English 
Romantic Imagination 

Jonathan Bate 

Shows how the Romantics' obsession with 
Shakespeare affected their creative practice and their 
theories of the Imagination. This detailed study 
includes the first full critical discussions of 
Shakespeare and Wordsworth, and of the influence of 
the plays on the poetry of Blake and Coleridge. 

0 19 812648 7, Clarendon Press, £22.60 

Coleridge, Wordsworth, and the 
Language of AlMudon 

Lucy Newlyn . . 

Lucy Newlyn offers a new version of the Coleridge- 
Wordsworth interaction during its most crucial years: 
1797-1807. It is only on the surface, she argues, that 
each poet appears foe other's ideal audience; below 
the surface radical differences led to misunderstanding. 
0 19 812856 X, Clarendon Press, £22.60 • 

Oxford English Monographs 

Actio and Persuasion 

Dramatic Performance in 
Eighteenth-Century France . 

Angelica Goodden. 

Explores the belief, championed by Diderot and 
others, that foe primary mpde of persuasion is not. 
auditory but visual. The first comprehensive account 
of 'embodied eloquence 1 in th$ performing and visual 
arts, ‘Actitf and Persuasion foufninates basic cultural 
assumptions ip an ex^Uftrperiod of intellectual 
history'. ' '• 1 - V ";'Y'. 

0 19 815926 X,: Clarendon Press, £ 20.90 


The Novelist and Mammon 

Literary Responses to the World of Commerce in 
the Nineteenth Century 

Norman Russell 

Describes the practices of the Victorian business 
world, and the reaction of novelists 9uch as Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Trollope, to them. What exactly did Mr 
Dombey or Ebenezer Scrooge do for a living? What did 
Dickens know about the Stock Exchange? Why should 
stockbrokers appear so often in novels as villains? Dr 
RusseU provides the answers, and depicts a world of 
frauds, villains, and rogues as fascinating as any to be 
found in the Action of the day. 

0 19 812851 7, Clarendon Press £22.50 

Charles Dickens: The Pickwick 
Papers 

Edited by the late James Kinsley 
Completed and seen through the press by 
Kathleen Tillotson 

Seventh novel in foe Clarendon Dickens, The Pickwick 
Papers joins the series at the 150th anniversary of its 
first publication. 

'This is a far more sophisticated scholarly edition of 
Dickens than has ever been attempted.' The Times 
Literary Supplement 
0 19 812631 X, Clarendon Press, £60.00 
77ie Clarendon Dickens 

The Expressive Eye 

Fiction ana Perception in the Work of 
Thomas Hardy 

J, B. Bullen 

Every one of Thomas Hardy’s novels is filled with 
< striking visual images. This book explores the 
relationship between the image and the idea in his 
fiction, and shows how 'point of view' was for Hardy 
both visual and conceptual, and how his imagery is 
not decorative but. polemical. 

,0 19 812856 4, Clarendon Press £27.60 1 

Journal of a Rambler 

The Journal of John Boultbee - 
Edited by Jtme Starke 

Boiiltbee's Journal provides a vivid record of life in the 
Antipodes and Far East in the 1820s and early 1830a. 

0 19 668120 2 , OUP New Zealand, £39.00, 


LilTlR/ATUIRI ifirom 



The Oxford Companion to Australian Literature 

William W. Wilde, Joy Hooton, and Bany Andrews 

This new Companion provides a comprehensive account of Australian writing 
from the first settlement in 1788 to the early 1980s. There are more than 3,000 
entries, ranging from lengthy studies of special topics such as war literature, or 
thorough accounts of important writers, to brief factual entries explaining words 
or references which may be unfamiliar to non-Australian readers. 

0 19 564233 9, OUP Australia, £30.00 

Lord Byron: The Complete Poetical Works 

Volume V 

Edited by Jerome McCann 

Volume V presents his masterwork, Don Juan. The texts in this series are based 
on a return to, and a systematic analysis of all the early textual documents, 
including all known manuscripts, proofs, and early editions. Copious notes and 
commentaries supplement the editorial apparatus. 'McGann... has placed Byron 
scholarship on a new footing.' Studies in Romanticism (reviewing earlier volumes) 

0 19 812767 X. Clarendon Press, £60.00 

(Volume IV also recently published: 0 19 812766 1, £60.00) 

Oxford English Texts 

Byron 

Edited by Jerome McGann 

All aspects of Lord Byron's wide-ranging talents as a writer are represented in 
this, the most comprehensive selection of his work ever collected in a single 
volume. 

0 19 264164 6, £22.60 - 

019 £81349 8, paperback, £7.96 • 

Oxford Authors Series . 
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previous instructions, as Tolstoy suggests. 

Macmillan's decision to add a two-hour visit 
to Klagcnfurt to his itinerary may surely have a 
less sinister explanation than a secret tip-off 
from SMERSH. He had originally travelled 
from Cascrta in order to put McCrecry and his 
other corps commander Harding “in the pic¬ 
ture”. Why should his visit to McCrcery's other 
corps commander in Klagcnfurt not have 
served exactly the same purpose? 

The evidence on Macmillan's two-hour stay 
in Klagcnfurt is not clear-cut. Shortly after he 
left, a signal referred to Macmillan's "advice” 
to return Soviet nationals. On May 23 a further 
signal (when the policy of hand-overs appeared 
under threat) referred to Macmillan's “verbal 
directive” to return them. Mncmillnn himself- 
in an unusual lapse from standard SMERSH 
procedures - published his own account in his 
diary, recording that "we have decided” to 
send back “Cossacks and ‘While’ Russians”. 
He also referred to "scrupulous adherence to 
the agreement in handing back Russian sub¬ 
jects". For Tolstoy the second statement is an 
obfuscation while the first is an admission of 
guilt. Why Mncmillnn should make such nn 
admission in his diaries is not explained. 

Confusion rather than conspiracy points to a 
more plausible explanation. The “White" 
Russians are referred to us separate from the 
Cossacks, which suggests that Macmillan had 
been told of the body of about 4,500 While 
Russian "Rogozhin Corps" (referred to here as 
the Ruskii Corpus J. In other words, he was 
probably not referring to the Cossack leaders 
requested by the Red Army at all and may not 
even have learnt of the Soviet request. At all 
events it is not a “fact", as Tolstoy states, that 
"Macmillan admits he recommended com¬ 
pliance with the Soviet request”. 

Tolstoy asserts that (he fate of the Yugoslavs 
was also decided on May 13. His argument 
rests on an inconclusive third-hand account by 
the United States political adviser at Caserta, 
Alexander Kirk, bolstered by much Tolstoyan 
exegesis. In fact the crisis which prompted 
AFHQ to instruct Kcightley to hand over all 
Yugoslav’s “serving in German forces" was the 
news which reached them the day after Mac¬ 
millan returned to Caserta. Some 200.000 
Croat Domobrans, in German uniform, fol¬ 
lowed by many more civilians, were 
approaching the Austro*Yugoslav border at 
Bleiburg, hoping to enter Austria. It was 
McCreery who suggested that "Croats become 
Tito s show”. Macmillan certainly supported 
the Idea but Alexander did too. Tolstoy dis¬ 
misses Alexander's support as a special case 
(rather a large one. It might be thought) and 
still persists in concluding that “Alexander 
consistently opposed the return of any Coss¬ 
acks or Yugoslavs". In the event (he Croat 
Army was pressurized into surrendering to 
Tito's Anny at Bleiburg on May 15 and there Is 
little doubt, even allowing for the exaggeration 
of some reports, that many of them suffered an 
dppalling fate. 

Although there is certainly evidence that 
those in conunaindat Sth Corps were anxious to 
utteipret ps widely as possible the authority to 
Teturii the Yugoslavs which they had now re¬ 


ceived, the argument (hat Alexander was 
opposed to their return on principle cannot be 
sustained. On May 17 he ordered the evacua¬ 
tion of Clictniks and Croats to Italy, and 
Cossacks to northern Austria. Yet it was four 
days before McCreery pointed out the discre¬ 
pancy in the instructions and it was McCreery 
on May 23 (not Low, as Tolstoy alleges) who 
specifically asked foT the Jiand-overs to be ex¬ 
tended toChetniks, including civilians. After a 
confused exchange of telegrams Alexander 
agreed to the hand-overs, provided that no 
force was used. There was no direct veto on 
them until early in June. 

What of the Cossacks? On May, 14 AFHQ 
had instructed Keightley that “all Russians 
should be handed over to Soviet forces” and 
simultaneously that "steps should be taken to 
ensure that Allied POWs held in Russian area 
arc transferred to us in exchange at the same 
time”. It is clear that Macmillan supported the 
policy of hand-overs on his return from 
Klagcnfurt but Tolstoy's tortured attempts to 
shift all responsibility away from the man who 
actually sent the signal (Robertson) are as un¬ 
convincing as liis picture of Macmillan in a 
state of “some trepidation” lest Alexander dis¬ 
cover whnt had hnppcned in Klagenfiirt. 

Mncinilltm stntcd that he hoped to secure the 
return of Allied prisoners of war held by the 
local Soviet command. To Tolstoy (wrongly 
asserting that Macmillan claims to have negoti¬ 
ated an agreement for their return) this is a 
further link in the chain of deceit since "This 
‘exchange* did not take place”. But what Tol¬ 
stoy shows is merely that a general agreement 
to rc-route returning POWs via Graz rather 
than Odessa had not yet been made by June 4. 
He fails to point out that a local agreement had 
indeed been made. If Tolstoy had found time 
to examine the 5th Corps War Diary (WO 
170/4243 at the PRO) he would have found 
details of negotiations which took place on 
May 17 at Wolfsberg between the British and a 
Major Skvortsoff from the HQ of senior Soviet 
commander in Austria, General Tolbuchin. As 
a result of these talks 1,025 Russian ex-POWs 
weTe returned to Graz and it was also agreed 
that “the returning transport will bring back 
British ex-POWs in camps and hospitals in that 
area”. 

After May 14, as Tolstoy points out, Keight- 
ley had in his pocket the authority to hand over 
the Cossacks. Why did he wait a week before 
proceeding? Apparently because Alexander, 
torith Macmillan temporarily out of Caserta, 
was at last able to move to bring them to safety. 
When Macmillan returned on May 22, how¬ 
ever, Alexander succumbed to his “very per¬ 
suasive” (unspecified) arguments and agreed 
to the return of the Cossacks. These arguments 
only remained persuasive as long as Macmillan 
was physically present in Italy. After his return 
to England Alexander could reassert himself. 
The mind boggles. 

There is a simpler explanation. On May 10 
the Red Army had requested the delivery of 
the leading Cossacks, But the suggestion for 
the delivery of the Cossacks en masse rum p 
from the British. On May 17 Skvortsoff 
"agreed to the principle of evaluation] of all 


Soviet citizens held by us of whatever category. 
In view of approximate] numbers be would 
have to get further instructions and would fly to 
Vienna forthwith and be back within 3/4 days." 
On May 21 negotiations at Wolfsberg re¬ 
sumed. The discussions on Corps level, in 
other words, which had started on May 17 on 
the basis of the authority granted by AFHQ on 
May 14, now took on a momentum of their 
own. The path they took 5th Corps along was, 
admittedly, different from that envisaged by 
Alexander on May 17. But it had nothing to do 
with Macmillan's flights between London and 
Caserta. And - apart from a temporary proviso 
about the use of force - there is no evidence 
that Alexander objected. 

The return of all Soviet citizens (and - after 
some discussion - the possible use of force) was 
sanctioned by AFHQ. Yet the old fimigrds not 
covered by Yalta were also returned. Why? 
The likely reason is both simple and unpalat¬ 
able. To those chiefly responsible at 5th Corps 
Headquarters neither the fate of a number of 
collaborators (and their German officers) nor 
their precise legal status were of much concern 
when set against the desire to clear their area of 
an unwanted burden as quickly as possible and 
keep on good terms with the local Soviet com¬ 
manders. Though they may not have antici¬ 
pated the harrowing scenes which eventually 
took place, as British troops rounded up Cos¬ 
sack civilians and forced them on to trucks, 
both Keightley and Low had clearly decided 
that, if necessary, force would have to be used. 

At the start of June the policy of hand-overs 
was revised. This change did not arise from 
Keightley's “extreme trepidation . . . that the 
story might gel out" or even from a visit by 
Alexander to Klagenfurt. as Tolstoy alleges. It 
came before Alexander's visit as a result of an 
intervention by the Senior Red Cross official, 
John Selby-Bigge. Concerned by the repatria¬ 
tions and the news of the shootings of those 
returned, he took the matter up with General 
McCreery at Udine. His account of their con¬ 
versation underlines the rough-and-ready 
considerations which lay behind the hand¬ 
overs. According to Selby-Bigge’s account, 
McCreery 
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Nigel Clive 

HEINZ RICHTER 

BritIsh Intervention In Greece: From Varkiza ' 
to civil war, February 1945 to August 1946 
Translated by Marion Sarafis 
573pp. Merlin. £22.50. 

0850363012 

It is remarkable how much interest is still 
shown, more than forty years later, in the poli¬ 
tics of the Greek Resistance during the Ger¬ 
man occupation, the subsequent fighting in 
Athens involving British troops in December 
1944, and the degree of British responsibility 
for what followed in the post-war period lead¬ 
ing up to the civil war. Heinz Richter’s lengthy 
and closely researched analysis of what took 
place in the short time-span of a mere nineteen, 
months has drawn on contemporary Greek 
sources and especially British documents rer 
leased by the Public Record Office. It has been 
excellently translated by Marion Sarafis, the 
widow of the Commarider-in-Chief of ELAS,: 
the Communist-controlled resistance move- : 
ment during the war. ' 

The scene is set in the introduction, with the 
unargued assertion that the December: 1944 
events “were not a long prepared communist 
revolution, but a carefully prepared military 
intervention by Churchill to crush the Greek 
Resistance in qrder to restore the semi-colonial i 
dependence of Greece on Britain”. There fol¬ 
lows the even stranger supposition that if 
KKE, the Greek Communist Party, had won,' 
the emerging Greek state would: have been: 
“liberal, democratic and. socially just". This' 
version accepts the claims that: the victimise 
the Communist massacre at Perlsteri were a 1 
rightist fake, and the omission from Richter’e : 
eariier bookof the similar atrocities discovered 
at fCokkinia is repeated. Thereafter'two main 1 
themes are developed : to deplore British pol-. 


evolution of events between what are com- 
mdniy called the second and third rounds of 
civil war. 

The book is not all, however, in this vein. If 
the reader perseveres, he will find a fair de¬ 
scription of the sympathy of Sofianopoulos, 
the first post-war foreign minister, for his Com¬ 
munist opponents during and after the peace 
negotiations at Varkiza in February 1945, and 
legitimately critical accounts of the political 
and economic performance of the first two 
post-war governments under Plastiras and 
Voulgaris in the first half of 1945, and the third 
and fourth under KanneJlopoulos and 
Sofoulis. At this time, Greece was a form of 
British protectorate, but the British Ambassa¬ 
dor did not in fact, as was and still is so com¬ 
monly supposed, have the powers of a High 
Commissioner. If Richter had refereed to Mac¬ 
millan's War Diaries, he would have seen how . 
and why the Greek monarch was described as 
“the villain of the piece” arid how one of 
ambassador Leeper’s prime objectives was to 
keep him in London. Hence the juggling in the 
chronology of events laid down at Variriza, In 
order to make elections precede a rauch-post- 
poned plebiscite, in the vain hope that, given 
time, sufficient electoral support would be 
■ found for a Republican Centre government.. 
But this conjuring trick produced no rabbit out 
of the hat, because the electorate 'still had vivid 
memories of Communist savagery two year? 
eariier, with the result that the Populist Party, 
wap voted to power in an internationally super- 
■ vised election in March 1946. 

Richter's story swerves to theieft in qlaiming 
that the British government could have altered 
the; balance lii Greece in favour of what he . 
euphemistically calls “the democratic forces". 
But he sternly reproves Zakhariades, the 
. leader of KKE, for “stumbling into civil war: 
without any clear perspective’’. Moreover, his 
criticisms of Soviet policy, notably ip its ham- 
. handed intervention in the Security Council in 


Photograph from the Gulag pass of Nikolai Krasnov, 
who was handed over to the Soviets by British troops 
onMay29,1945. It is takenfrom thebook reviewed 
here. 

explained to me at length the difficulty of the military 
situation, which necessitated the clearance of a cer¬ 
tain area without delay. Under such circumstances, 
hasty decisions and Injustices were bound to occur. 
But my main thesis he accepted and regretted. He 
then gave me his assurance that “there would be no 
more forcible repatriation, and no repatriation at all 
without proper screening by qualified Military] 
Gjovermnent] officers". 

For many the change came too late. 

The highly questionable British role in the 
events of May 1945 is worthy of a careful, 
scrupulous and fair-minded historical ex¬ 
amination. It does not receive one here. 
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In place of Franco 


Angel Vinas 

PAUL PRESTON 

The Triumph of Democracy In Spain 
274pp. Methuen. £14.95. 

0416363504 

It is not surprising that the transition in Spain 
from the Franco dictatorship to the present 
system of democracy should have aroused con¬ 
siderable interest. This was a fundamental 
change generated neither by a military coup (as 
in Portugal), nor by a military defeat (as in 
Argentina), nor by a disaster in international 
policy (as in the Axis countries or, more re¬ 
cently, in Greece), nor by pressure from out¬ 
side. Between 1975 and 1982 a dictatorial 
regime, quasi-fascist in origin and brutally re¬ 
pressive - although not without its social legi¬ 
timation and based on structures of power 
which bad had thirty years in which to consoli¬ 
date themselves-gave way to a modern demo¬ 
cracy whose government today draws its sup¬ 
port from a socialist party that had been an 
anathema to the old faithful of the Franco 
regime. 

The political transformation in Spain has 
given rise to a copious literature. Most of this 
has originated in Spain itself, one of the most 
notable features of the transition having been 
the recovery of freedom of expression, which 
was minimal under Franco. Unfortunately, not 
many of the more scholarly analyses have been 
translated into English. A number of useful 
essays are available, admittedly, but up until 
now English readers have lacked, I believe, an 
analysis which combines a thorough know¬ 
ledge of Spanish history and of franqulsmo, 
first-hand experience of the process of transi¬ 
tion, a professional familiarity with the Spanish 
literature on the change-over, a rigorous 
academic perspective, a first-hand acquaint¬ 
ance with some of the major protagonists of the 
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The Long Darkness 

Psychological and Moral Perspectives on Nuclear 
Winter 

edited by Lester Grinspoort, M.D. 

Some of the most articulate and respected opponents of 
the arms race describe the causes and consequences of 
nuclear warfare, offering explanations for the Irrational 
behaviour of political leaders who risk these con¬ 
sequences, and for the reluctance of ordinary citizens to 
face the horror of the nuclear threat. It is a book we 
cannot afford to ignore. Cloth £25.00 Paper £6.95 

The Idea of the Good in Platonic-Aristo- 
telian Philosophy 

Hans-Georg Gadamer 

translated and with an introduction and annotation 
by P. Christopher Smith 

One of this century's most important philosophers 
focuses on Plato’s Protagoras, Phaedo , Republic , and 
Phllebus and on Aristotle’s three moral treatises to show 
ithe essential continuity of Platonic and Aristotelian 
[reflection on the nature of the good. £18.00 

[Pornography • 

[Marxism, Feminism, and the Future of Sexuality 

Alan Soble 

[Arguing that pornography is not nearly as harmful or , 
degrading as many feminists have claimed it to be, and 
linking men’s increasing consumption of pornographic 
material to social and political life in our capitalist, 
.society, Soble provides the first in-depth defence of 
[pornography from a Marxist perspective. £20.00 

:The Mediating Self V ■ 

Mead, Sartre, and Self-Determination 

Mitchell Aboulafia. 

[This pathbreaking book cdhsiders the development' tsi : 
the sense of self by critically analysing the philosophies 
[of George Herbert Mead and Jean-Paul Sartre. £14.95 

The Emancipation of Music from 
language 

Departure from Mimesis id Eighteenth-Century 
Aesthetics * ' • 

John Neubauer • 

freubauer shows how the eighteenth-century struggle to 
legitimize purely instrumental music became the first, ‘ 
derisive battle about norifepresentational art. £21:50 


transition and. last but not least, deep empathy 
with the outlook, the idiosyncrasies and the 
individual and collective actions of Spaniards 
in general and of the Spanish left in particular. 

It is such a combination which distinguishes 
this new book by Paul Preston from much of 
what has been published in recent years on the 
transition in Spain. Its author is pre-eminent 
among British historians of the new generation 
for his knowledge of contemporary Spain and 
of Spaniards, and also one of the few foreign 
historians whose command of the Spanish lan¬ 
guage is well-nigh perfect. The Triumph of 
Democracy in Spain is primarily a political 
analysis of the transition and as such, in my 
opinion, the best book yet to have appeared in 
English on this topic. It is marked by a quality 
hard to define but which might tentatively be 
characterized as a very successful symbiosis 
between an objective analysis achieved' from 
without and a perspective acquired from 
within. 

Professor Preston does not waste too much 
time, in order to explain the origins of the 
transition, on yet another detailed analysis of 
Franco's long reign. His book begins to all 
intents and purposes in the crucial year of 1969, 
when Franco appointed Prince Juan Carlos his 
successor, as Head of the State which had come 
into being after the Civil War thirty years be¬ 
fore. In twenty brilliant pages Preston de¬ 
scribes the internal contradictions of the dic¬ 
tatorial system which had already, in 1969, to 
face up to the physical decline of its founder. 
As Preston rightly points out, the most signifi¬ 
cant of these contradictions centred on the 
time-lag that existed between a society in 
which an urge to modernize had come from the 
economic growth experienced in the late 1950s 
and 60s and the immobility of the political 
madunery created by the dictatorship. In its 
efforts to close this gap the rdgime began to 
break up. Fidelity to its institutions was re¬ 
placed by a preoccupation with the future 


among the more farsighted sectors of Spanish 
capitalism and - this was fundamental - of the 
civil service itself. The earlier transformation 
in the country's social structure, with the re¬ 
launching of the labour movement and of re¬ 
gional movements, had created conditions in 
which those political groupings most in favour 
of maintaining/ni/iguuHio found their strategy 
being challenged: the Falange, that rump of 
the dictatorship's initial compromises with 
fascism, the armed forces and the security 
apparatus. 

Preston's account brings out the essential 
role played by the King in the confrontation 
between the two main alternatives which 
emerged once Franco’s physical decline be¬ 
came apparent: a strategy of immobilism, in¬ 
volving merely rhetorical and superficial 
changes; and a strategy of rupture, supported 
by the opposition to the dictatorship, especi¬ 
ally on the socialist and communist left. The 
confrontation was made sharper by the assas¬ 
sination of Admiral Carrera Blanco - the 
guarantee of the system's continuation - and 
by a crisis in the Spanish economy, which 
meant that the dictatorship could not preserve 
its legitimacy by means of an improvement in 
the standard of living, as had occurred in 
earlier years. 

Preston acknowledges the importance of the 
years of “continuity”, in 1975-6, under the 
premiership of Carlos Arias Navarro. The very 
Inadequacy of the reforms instituted in this 
period led a substantial number of Francoist 
bureaucrats and businessmen into the camp of 
those bent on more substantive changes. These 
were introduced in the years 1976-8 under 
Adolfo Sufirez, thanks to the sacrifices agreed 
to by the left which enabled the break with the 
past to be formally ratified. The process was 
not an easy one: both in its conception and in 
its implementation it was influenced by the 
dialectic between those sectors with the 
greatest vested interest in the past, who saw 


elements of the armed forces as the spearhead 
of a desired reaction, and the terrorism of the 
far left, Basque and others. 

After 1978 the process of change slowed 
down and Sugrez's star began to set. Preston 
describes In meticulous detail the contradic¬ 
tions of the SuSrez government's reforms and 
its collapse, culminating in Su&rez’s own res¬ 
ignation, the attempted coup of February 

1981, and the inability of Calvo-Sotelo’s gov¬ 
ernment to consolidate democracy. He carries 
his analysis down to the elections of October 

1982, which saw the triumph of the socialists. 
The transition was over. 

In sum, this book is essential reading for 
whoever wants to understand Spain today and 
its protagonists, both individual and collective. 
In the best British tradition, recent politics 
here becomes history. 

Volume 60 in the World Bibliographical Series 
is Spain, compiled by Graham J. Shields (340pp. 
Oxford: Clio Press. £42.50.185109 003 7). The 
volume, say the publishers, is “the first fully 
annotated English-language guide to sources 
on alt aspects of Spanish life, culture and 
society throughout history". The forty-two 
sections of the bibliography include over 1,000 
titles, most of them recently published works in 
English, together with a sprinkling of works in 
Spanish deemed of particular interest to an 
English rendership. They include Constitucidn 
espailola: edicidtt c omentada, a collaborative 
work on the 1978 changes to the constitution, 
published in 1979 by the Centro dc Estudios 
Constitucionales, Madrid; and Las constftu- 
ciones de Espafla by Jorge de Esteban (1982), 
which aims to provide both student and general 
reader with an introduction to Spanish consti¬ 
tutional history. Among works on politics and 
political parties in post-Franco Spain cited arc 
77ie Basque Insurgents: E.T.A. 1952-1980 
(1984) by Robert P. Clark and Victor Aba’s The 
Communist Party in Spain (1983). 


Seeing Through Words ‘ 

The scope of late Renaissance poetry 
Elizabeth Cook 

This book is an account and an analysis of the way in 
which English poetry in the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries registers a new kind of attentive¬ 
ness to the material world and an unusually full aware¬ 
ness of the resources peculiar to language. Ulus. £15.00 

The Old French Fabliaux 

Charles Muscatine 

Muscatine provides the first general introduction hi 
English to the Old French fabliaux - comic and often 
bawdy poems which were not only literary predecessors 
of the humorous narratives of Boccaccio and Chaucer 
but which also reveal centrally important aspects of 
medieval culture and sensibility. £21.50 

Exile and the Narrative Imagination 

Michael Seidel 

Exile - as an idea and as an actuality-has been a strong. 
shaping forte in literature. This book considers exile as a 
fundamental narrative construct in major novels by 
Defoe, Sterne, Conrad, James, Nabokov and Joyce, 
£18.50 

Prairie Women 

Images in American and Canadian Fiction 
Carol Fairbanks 

Examining over one hundred works by American and 
Canadian women writers, such as Wills Cather and 
Laura Ingalls Wilder, who spent long periods of their 
lives on the prairies, Carol Fairbanks provides fascinat¬ 
ing new insights into the lives of frontier women. 

Dlus. £22.00 

Loosening the Bonds 

Mid-Atlantic Farm Women, 1750-1850 

Joan M. Jensen 

The first book to investigate the rich and complex lives 
of rural women during the late, colonial and early 
national periods in the United States. Ulus. £25.00 

From the Classicists to the Impressionists 
Art and Architecture in the Nineteenth Contiiry 
Second Edition : 

Selected and edited by Elizabeth Gilmore Holt 
Nineteenth-century artistic expression - characterised 
by a spirit of revolt against traditional forms and Values - 
is lucidly demonstrated in this unique collection of let- 
ten; journals,‘essays, arid other writings of th6 time. ! 
64 nips. aoth£40,00 Paper £12.95 


The Social Meaning of Modern Biology 

From Social Darwinism to Sociobiology 
Howard L. Kaye 

A lively examination of past and present efforts by social 
theorists to apply the language, concepts, and scientific 
findings of evolutionary biology as a moral and spiritual 
guide to human behaviour. Kaye warns that this biolog¬ 
ical, reductionist view of culture may prove dangerously 
attractive and dehumanizing to a culture fearful of its 
own survival. £20.00 

Peasant Protest in Japan, 1590-1884 

Herbert P. Bix 

This social history - the first book in English since, the 
1930s to study the foil evolution of peasant protest in . 
Japan - examines the causes and forms of these protests 
during the transition from late feudal to early capitalist 
society and analyses the effects of underlying economic, 
social and political forces. Illus. £30.00 

The Art of Political Manipulation 

William H. Riker 

In twelve engrossing stories, a noted political teientist 
and game theorist demonstrates bow some of our heroes 
as well as ordinary people have manipulated their oppo¬ 
nents in order to win political advantage. 

Cloth £18.50 Paper £6.95 

Caspar Schwenckfeld, Reluctant Radical 

His Ufe to 1540 
R. Emmet McLaughlin 

Caspar Schwenckfeld von Osslg played a significant role 
in early Reformation activity and propounded a theol¬ 
ogy that still attracts followers today. This book is the 
first to integrate his life, theology, and times. £25.0Q 

Yale French Studies, 70 

Images of Power: Medieval History/Discourse/ 
Literature 

edited by Kevin Brownlee and Stephen G. Nichols 

Paper £12,95 

Children’s Literature, 14 

Annual of the Modern Language Assodation Division 
on Children's Literature and the Children’s Literature 
Association 

edited by Francelia Butler, Margaret Higonnet, and 

Barbara Rosen 

Cloth £35.00 Paj>er £10.95 
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Patient before pathology 


Committed to the community 


Nesta Roberts 

CONSTANCE HADING TON SMITH 
Champion or Homoeopathy: The life of 
Margery Hlackic 
185pp. Murray. £12.50. 

0719542634 

I would not trust it where a rapid shock to the system 
is necessary (as in the case of sudden Inflammation or 
fever), hut in any chronic affection I really would. 

Most sensible people would agree that homoeopathy 
is better than the over-prescription of modem 
powerful and dangerous drugs and mountains of 
tranquillisers in all but the few cases of serious organ¬ 
ic disease. The bulk of ordinary practice consists of 
neurotic disorders... and homoeopathic attention 
to the patient and her symptoms arc more acceptable 
than our attention to the machines and the labora¬ 
tory. 

The first view on (he branch of fringe medi¬ 
cine that is known as homoeopathy is that of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, writing in 1858, 
when Robert Browning had influenza; the 
second is that of u contributor to (he British 
Medical Journal, writing in 1976 on The 
Patient, Not the Cure, which was Dr Margery 
Blockic's apologia for her life's work. Since the 
latter date, as iatrogenic illness has marched in 
tandem with modern medicine, the public has 
shown an increasing interest in the theory of 
"like curing like" (ur, more crudely, “a hair of 
the dug that bit you") which is the basis of 
homoeopathy. 

As a child who was dosed with 
homoeopathic remedies in the nursery, and a 
tiiecc of the redoubtable Dr James Compton 
Burnett, father of the novelist, who was a suc¬ 
cessful and fashionable practitioner of the art 
during the late nineteenth century, Dr Blnckic 
seemed predestined to devote her life to it. For 
her, however, there was no dramatic conver¬ 
sion like that of her uncle with his bottle of 
aconite, specific against fever. Rather, starting 
with some knowledge of and sympathy for 
homoeopathy, she become gradually con¬ 
vinced of Its worth. Her medical studies at the 
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Royal Free Hospital were conventional and 
undistinguished - two attempts at her MRCS, 
three or more at her MB, BS. But, during her 
last two years before graduation, she became a 
Resident at the London Homoeopathic Hos¬ 
pital (it was not then Royal), and, at the end of 
that time, she was determined to set up her 
own practice on homoeopathic principles. 
From the beginning to the end of her profes¬ 
sional life, however, she co-operatcd with spe¬ 
cialists in various branches of conventional 
medicine or surgery. “I think she is going to 
need penicillin**, she wrote to Sir Richard Bayl- 
iss, Head of the Royal Medical Household, 
when she herself, as a Physician to Her Majes¬ 
ty, had been called in to treat the Queen 
Mother’s bronchitis. Moderation, coupled 
with her gift for medical politics, took her to 
the Presidency of the British Homoeopathic 
Society (she was the first woman to hold the 
office) and later helped to save, even if in 
diminished form, the Royal London 
Homoeopathic Hospitnl when, in 1979, it was 
threatened by cuts in the National Health Ser¬ 
vice budget. 

There seem to have been no dramatic events 
or serious conflicts in Blackic’slifc. Unjustly, it 
may be, one catches an occasional note of 
desperation in Constance Bnbington Smith's 
“pcrhnpscs" and "no doubts". True, there is 
another portrait underlying the conventional 
likeness, that of a woman who, throughout her 
life, needed a father figure (first it was Dr 
George Campbell Morgan, after his death Dr 
Martyn Lloyd-Jones); who, if it would be un¬ 
kind to say that she used people, shared her 
cousin Ivy's knack of attracting useful friends, 
whose Evangelical Christianity seems to have 
been based on the Book of Deuteronomy, who 
could talk to her patients about everything ex¬ 
cept sexual problems. All this suggests that 
there might have been a job for the psychiatrist 
rather than for the biographer. 

What is beyond doubt is that Dr Blackie was 
a memorable teacher and an outstanding prac¬ 
titioner, who looked at the patient before the 
pathology. 


Martin Davies 
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At the memorial service for Karl Jaspers on 
March 4, 1969, Hannah Arendt recalled that 
his career reminded her of the semi-ironic 



Christian Rohlfs "Drel Frauen", 1912, a linocut 
printed in mauve over blue, will be offered for sale at 
Solhebys In their sale ofnineteenth and twentieth 
century prints on June 26. Other Items to be sold 
include works by Braque, Cizanne, Chagall, Picasso 
and Rouault. 
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Beatrice Webb regarded her friends G. D. H. 
and Margaret Cole as among "the most active 
and respected intellectuals of the Labour Par¬ 
ty", She commented approvingly in her diary 
on their capacity for turning out not only 
countless books and articles but also - for re¬ 
laxation a stream of detective novels. This 
industrious partnership, modelled on that of 
the Webbs themselves, lasted for forty years. 
After Professor Cole died in 1959, Mrs Cole 
carried cm alone. A well-known figure in 
socialist circles, she led a productive public life 
well into old age. A member of the London 
County Council for a quarter of a century, 
doyenne of the Fabians, chairman of numerous 
committees, Margaret Cole also continued to 
produce numerous articles and other writing, 
including a final important book - the biogra¬ 
phy of hor husband, The Life of G. D. H. Cole. 

Since she was n loyal and supportive wife as 
well os Douglas Cole's working partner, it is no 
surprise to find that during thefoarried yoara 
the extent of her contribution land talents 
tended: to be discounted. She henelf noted that 
far a long time even Mre Webb seemed to think 
that “i>ougIus was the important person, and I 
a kind of umbrella he wns allowed to bring with 
him”. But in (he end, and mainly by the force 
of her own talents and character, she escaped 
from his shadow. 

petty D. Venton draws, on (he Wealth of 
material left behind by Margaret Cole in the 
font) of her own autobiographical 1 works and 
extensive personal correspondence. Sd, : to a 
I argument, it is her subject's voice itself which 
cpjubfl! Oyer- to tite reader -r and a very person-* 
able ahd particular Volet ttits.proyes to be; Iri 


addition, the biographer, who herself knew 
and clearly felt great affection for Margaret 
Cole, has taken the trouble to garner the recol¬ 
lections of other friends and colleagues. 

Among these is Asa Briggs, whose summa¬ 
tion on Margaret was that she “presented 
socialism with a human face". It might equally 
well be said that she presented socialism with a 
womanly face or, even more, the face of the 
liberal, upper-middle-class woman of her time. 
Born into a family of wealth and academic 
standing, her comfortable childhood led her on 
to Girton, Fabianism and a "good match” 
(Douglas too had the combined advantages of 
academe and wealth). Blessed by spacious sur¬ 
roundings and plenty of domestic help, she was 
able to balance happily the demands of family 
and partnership, at least until the outbreak of 
the Second World War. 

As' a personal biography Margaret Cole 
1893-1980 is a success, but as the political 
biography it claims to be it is more limited. 
There is plenty of detail on the minutiae of 
political activities and interests, but not a great 
doal on how they were related to wider events. 
(The trauma of the Fuat World War, for exam¬ 
ple, is restricted to Margaret’s concern at the 
treatment of her brother as a conscientious 
objector.) Another weakness 1 which may limit 
the book's value as a-work of reference is the 
Index. It suffers from in^y omissions, particu¬ 
larly of the names of contemporaries of the 
. Coles—some very important. Against this must 
be set the fact that inMarg&ret Cole's carefully 
preserved papers Betty Vernon has uncovered 
a collection that will prove almost as valuable 
and certainly as fascinating as those of Beatrice 
.Webb. V.,- vr;/..- 

Volume Vm of the Dictionary of Canadian 
Biography (1,129pp. University of Toronto 
Press: £40. 0 8020 3422 5) contains 521 entries 
on Canadians who died 'dining the decade 
1851—60, together with an Introductory essay, ’ 
"The Colonial Office and British NorthAmer,- 
ica, 18Q1-50", by Phillip Buckner.. ; 


motivations for turning to philosophy pro¬ 
posed by Plato in the Republic, namely exile, 
illness, and life in a state with little scope for 
political activity. Thus she acknowledged Jas¬ 
pers’s silent dissidence during the Nazi period 
and subsequent disillusionment with post-war 
Germany which led him to move to Basle in 
1948; his poor health and expectation of a short 
life which made him abandon psychiatry for 
philosophy after 1913; and the personal au¬ 
thority of his public pronouncements on world 
political issues even though he rarely left his 
Swiss home. Thus she considered Jaspers’s life 
as an example of how to conduct a philosophi¬ 
cal existence in the world. 

This is also the overriding concern of the 
more than 400 letters of this correspondence. If 
they show that Hannah Arendt and Karl Jas¬ 
pers were preoccupied by the intractable poli¬ 
tical problems of the post-war world - anti-- 
semitism, Germany and Europe, the Cold 
War, American and Soviet imperialism, the 
Middle East conflict, racialism and civil and 
human rights - they also show that the moral 
resources with which they confronted them 
were drawn from the very origins of the Euro¬ 
pean philosophical tradition. 

The few letters from the 1930s reveal little of 
the personal needs which linked the former 
student and her professor, except for a discus¬ 
sion - the first of many - on German national¬ 
ism and the German-Jewish identity. But after 
1945 Arendt, by now in New York, made con¬ 
tact with Jaspers, now sixty-two, sending him 
and his wife parcels of food and medicine and 
later introducing editors and translators to his 
books in order to get them published in Amer¬ 
ica and help him financially. It was a most 
practical and thoughtful way of showing her 
gratitude to him for having been the decisive 
philosophical and moral influence of her 
formative years. This, like her almost annual 
visits to Basle or her bitter regret in March 1967 
that she could not just drop in to see how the 
frail eighty-four-year-old Jaspers was, reveals 
a constant personal attentiveness which lasted 
until his death. 

From this personal commitment grew a 
friendship which deepened as the years passed. 
In bringing this to light in a well-produced 
volume, judiciously annotated and with useful 
indexes, the editors have both served the cor¬ 
respondents well and provided an invaluable 
resource for the cultural and political history of 
the post-war world. For Arendt and Jaspers 
shunned publicity, were sceptical about public 
reputation, and drew a careful distinction be¬ 
tween public person and private self. For the 
first time these letters give an insight into their, 
private world. They also show that their dia¬ 
logue was one between the New World and the 
Old, practical realities and rational ideals. If, 
for example, Jaspers idealistically insisted on' 
regarding America as the champion of the 
traditional freedoms of the West, Arendt could 
remind him of the McCarthy witch-hunts or of 
Little Rock. And when Arendt was hurt by the 
Eichmann controversy Jaspers wrote to en¬ 
dorse the moral justification of her book. 

But, most importantly, these letters testify 
to a personal solidarity grounded in Arendt’s 
conviction, expressed in a letter from 1946, 
that it was possible to lead a life of human 
dignity only on the margins of society: They 
show that both Arendt and Jaspers saw them-/ 
selves as part of Plato's "small company" who 
"have tasted the happiness of philosophy and 
seen the frenzy of the masses" and who "under¬ 
stand that, political life has virtually nothing 
sound about it". War and exile had deprived 
them of (hejr national origins, and aware of 
their “foreignness In the world", of the 
"groundlessness of their existence", these 
citizens of the world were only truly at home In 
their friendship and in philosophical com¬ 
munication - and in these letters. "I was ill and 
in bed - nothing serious,.but without my type¬ 
writer, and so only semi-present”, wrote 
Arendt in November1960. And only in March. 
1967, having'produced since his mid-sixties 
.alone a series of major writings which would' 
have graced the entire career of a iesser mortal;, 
did Jaspers, now crippled with arthritis, regret¬ 
fully concede that he could no longer carry on. 
writing and publishing. Tblis these letters elo- 
: quently testify to their "community of reason ,r 
which, said Jaspers to Arendt in January 1956, 
was their sole defence against the “growing 
doterioratiph of the World";' 'V-/ 
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Admirers of Andrew Young’s poetry have long 
been waiting for such an edition as this - and 
waiting without much hope, since the appear¬ 
ance of the Complete Poems in 1974, three 
years after Young's death, seemed likely to 
stand in the way of any substantial new edition. 
Nearly half of it consisted of embarrassingly 
immature work which Young had himself dis¬ 
owned, nor was it really complete. Anyone 
who wanted to give Young's witty, astringent, 
visionary poems a fair trial would have had to 
seek out the 1950 Faber Collected Poems, a 
small masterpiece of book-design where the 
"canon" of Young's mature shorter poems was 
complemented by Joan Hassall's mysterious 
yet incisive wood-engravings. Now, however, 
we have an adequate new edition containing all 
Young's mature poetry, including the long 
two-part poem Out of the World and Back 
(1958), with a selection of early and unpub¬ 
lished poems, three short verse plays and, for 
a bonus, nine of the original Hassall engrav¬ 
ings: all spaciously printed and at a modest 
price. 

The problems of editing Young, and the 
slow progress of his reputation, reflect the 
strained and difficult course of his life. Bom in 
Elgin in 1885, he became a Presbyterian minis¬ 
ter apparently rather against his own inclina¬ 
tions, succumbing to parental pressure after an 
elder brother disappeared under a cloud of 
scandal in Singapore. Young suffered amnesia 
about several matters connected with his 
brother, and seems in general to have posses¬ 
sed an unusual capacity for self-repression, or 
self-restraint. During a period in Paris he re¬ 
sisted the temptations of the flesh by a mystical 
“marriage” to a Platonic ideal of purity, 
"plac[ing] the ring, for our marriage was by 
proxy, / On the third finger - of my own left 
hand", as he put it with humorous detachment 
many years later. In middle age he contended 
for several years against his desire to abandon 
Presbyterianism and take ordination in the 
Church of England - a step he eventually took 
in 1939. And in 1933, when he had already 
published eight books of verse, he adopted a 
new poetic style and did his best to suppress his 
earlier work, a shift which he marked by chang¬ 
ing his signature from “A. J. Young” to 
"Andrew Young”. 

The early work can conveniently be summed 
up as "Decadent". “Hymn to Zagreus” gives a 
fair idea of his first volume, Songs of Night 
(1910): 

Art thou drunk with the strong 

Glad wine-cup’s song, 

Or with bitter delight of luxurious pain? 

Like much of the book, it could have been 
written by Stephen Dedalus. Gradually, 
however, in the poems written between 1910 
and 1931, out of the welter of wine, wounds 
and pagan deities there begin to emerge 
touches of vivid landscape-description, black 
humour and terse verbal felicity. As the poems 
become less ambitious, settling down from reli¬ 
gious and emotional grandiloquence toa per¬ 
plexed, almost grumpy examination of the de¬ 
tails of plant and animal life and the weather, 
they become more successful. Most of the 
Work from 1933 onwards is of this kind, and 
makes C. S. Lewis’s formulation - “a modem 
Marvell” - inescapable, for all-its glibness. The 
poems are brief, concentrated, neatly-turned, 
and they please by an ability to produce, time 
after time, conceits which, even as they startle, 
Illuminate at once the object under scrutiny 
and the cantankerously analytical intelligence 
which observes. . i j 

thus, in “The Ruined Chapel", grownsheep 
■ are “so shorn / They, not their lambs, seem 
newly , born" and “headstones lie so: deep In 
grass / They follow dead men to their graves”. 
An albino blackbird is "white as; sin / To [its] 
black kith and kin"; in a snow-cbvered street 
“Children [Me] walking yithbuf'fBetV; aspar¬ 
agus plants “raise reptilian heads ',•>!. And men 
who think that they.are snakes / With shining 
.. knives / .Walk, to and fro, taking their scaly 


lives"; a flooded river “briinfs] the heavy eye¬ 
brows of the bridge"; and in a summer wood 
“violets before they fall / Keep their own 
purple funeral”. 

As these examples may suggest, reading the 
poems en masse makes one aware of a certain 
relentlessness in Young's wit. The individual 
poems do not seem forced, but taken in quanti¬ 
ty they can diminish each other's impact, like 
pictures hung too dose together or an excess of 
conjuring tricks. This is a natural consequence 
of the narrowness of Young’s range, but it is 
connected with his strength as an anthology- 
poet: each poem is strikingly self-contained 
and reads as a carefully closed, definitive state¬ 
ment. The poet's whole attention seems to go 
into each short poem, and there is no sense that 
he ever expects a group of poems to add up to 
more than the sum of its parts. 

None the less, unstated overall patterns do 
emerge. Young's preoccupation with death is 
well known. It contributes an ominous or 
macabre note to many poems, and offers some 
fine, Hardyesque frissons. 

Young's central subject, however, is some¬ 
thing subtler than this. He is troubled, almost 
obsessed, by the incomprehensibility of na¬ 
ture. He does not seem to love it, or even to 
like it; rather, he scrutinizes It for meanings it 
stubbornly refuses to yield. His conceits are the 
misreadings of an observer who cannot guess 
the real significance of the processes he 
observes, and who falls back on the riddle of 
appearances as the most honest account of a 
bewildering reality. When his cuckoos "in a 
few well-chosen words / Tell they give Easter 
eggs to the small birds” or a gate in a flooded 


field “as though hung in mid-air, / Waits idly 
open, leading from nowhere to nowhere", the 
wit, for all its gentleness, implies not an 
ordained harmony but an enigmatic maze of 
deceptive appearances. 

The strength of Young's long poem Out of 
the World and Back rests in the same ability to 
combine truth to appearances with bewildered 
incomprehension. Typically, it is not even 
clear whether its two parts, “Into Hades" and 
“A Traveller in Time", are supposed to form a 
continuous narrative, or represent alternative 
versions of the same events, or take place 
simultaneously. “Into Hades” begins with the 
poet standing in his own churchyard, watching 
the Rural Dean conduct a funeral which he 
soon realizes is his own. The dead man’s situa¬ 
tion, as Young presents it, is a thoroughly con¬ 
vincing blend of fear, puzzlement and humilia¬ 
tion. No one can see or hear him; he tries to get 
into his church but cannot open the door, and 
senses that he is not meant to: "not church, but 
churchyard, / Fitted a ghost. I was excommuni¬ 
cated”. 

Young has changed his style again: the laco¬ 
nic wit of the nature poems is replaced by a 
near-prosaic blank verse that makes the 
bizarre events altogether credible: 

the boy with Sunday papers 
Came cycling down; I would have said 'Good 

morning’, 

But he rode past, eyes fixed ahead . . . 

... I hnd seen Death at last: 

He had ridden past me, not on his pole horse, 

But on a cycle with the Sunday Times. 

Not until the initial shock has worn off does he 
remember, with anxiety and some reluctance. 


Undoing the folded lie 
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After his death, Auden suffered like any other 
writer: his status became uncertain, his poetic 
influence shrank, and as his first admirers be¬ 
gan to disappear there was a period when it 
seemed as though he might have metamor¬ 
phosed from an icon into an ignored statue. 
Happily, it looks as if this critical winter has 
passed, though the resurgence of interest will 
naturally be concerned with a changed and 
more heavily documented figure. A wider, 
more ragged canon is beginning to emerge, 
much more historical data are public know¬ 
ledge, and memoirs and interpretations have 
started to froth out of the publishing houses. 

Appearing at the point when these outlines 
were beginning to solidify, Stan Smith's intelli¬ 
gent, provocative, scrappily written book Is 
welcome, and salutary. Its readings are sugges¬ 
tive rather than definitive, and most readers 
will be grateful that the normal parables of 
Auden’s career have been called into question; 
Smith's study is an act of reclamation, similar 
in Its. way to those almost visionary readings 
by means of which the poets of the 1930s 
accommodated the great reactionary writers of 
a previous generation to their own self-obses¬ 
sed ends. Smith provides an introduction to a 
quite new Auden, one whose life-long radical¬ 
ism is located in a dual sense of the Infinitely 
fluid, contextual nature of meaning,, and of a 
"subject u'ho is always double in that he is both 
a consciously self-defining ego and at the same 
time a mass of unspoken meanings”. It sounds 
like a familiar academic add-bath. Plummet¬ 
ing within a few pages of the first chapter to the 
kind of depth where the language is so dark 
that you can hardly see Auden’s silhouette In 
the gloom, Smith sets out, rather vaticaUy, the 
theoretical basis of his argument, The engaged 
critic is rapidly allowed, however, to surface, 
and he demonstrates.his ideas with a series of 
Ingenious close readings of some of the central 
poems in the oeuvre. He has also read, widely 
and fruitfully 1° Auden’s prose, and makes- 


to think about “God". But God does not 
appear, though the poet is granted a vision of 
his own Spiritual Body (it is asleep and, for the 
present, unattainable) and, in a passage draw¬ 
ing on St John of the Cross and St Dionysius, 
views the Celestial Hierarchies - an ecstatic 
threefold fountain of souls pouring up towards 
the Godhead. 

“A Traveller in Time'' finds the narrator in 
the world again - “dead man on holiday” is his 
wry comment - led by a brother, who died in 
infancy and who appears, inexplicably, only as 
a moving adult head and shoulders, to view a 
series of scenes, classical, biblical and mediev¬ 
al, which manifest the workings of human and 
divine love in the world. The quest leads him at 
last to a stone which he recognizes as the seat of 
the fifteenth-century mystic Richard Rolle, au¬ 
thor of The fire of Love. As the poem ends the 
narrator seems to merge with Rolle, but his 
questions about his situation, about God and 
the destiny of the soul remain unanswered. 

To call Out of the World and Back the most 
successful long religious poem since Four 
Quartets is perhaps not to say much - there is 
little serious competition in the field. Better, 
perhaps, to say that there is nothing nt all like it 
in recent literature, and that its modest preci¬ 
sion communicates n vision combining utter 
originality with deep thought on traditional 
themes. Young's is a powerful poetic intelli¬ 
gence, shaped by a lifetime's scrupulous effort 
and self-criticism. It Is good to have Ids work 
properly accessible again, and to know that the 
editors are preparing a biographical-critical 
study - which will no doubt tell a story tike the 
poems, odd, uncomfortable and illuminating. 


good use of this to support his contentions 
about the poet's linguistic scepticism and 
alertness to the dictatorial manner underlying 
some traditional styles. He connects the free¬ 
wheeling speculation of Ausden’s essays with 
the profound but more stately ironies of the 
later poetry. 

His view of Auden as a writer manipulated 
but unsubdued by society’s marshalling forces, 
a poet able to use the "Arcadian function of 
poetry ... to turn language back on itself in 
order to undo the folded lie of ideology", rep¬ 
resents a development from his position in an 
earlier book, Inviolable Voice (1982), where in 
an unenchanted chapter on “MacSpaunday" 
he talked, like almost everyone else, of a 
“world-wise and world-renouncing Christian 
Auden” who had shambled back to the 
bourgeois fold. The real climax of the present 
work, then, is Che excellent chapter on New 
Year Letter , which takes the book not as a 
tentative retreat into Christian dogmatics, but 
as a genuinely dialectical recognition of the 
world's shifting truths.- 

In terms of previous Auden criticism. 
Smith's small book is an almost completely 
original polemic. His account must, therefore, 
be concentrated and selective, but this makes 
the work curiously provisional in effect. 
Moreover, like many of the critics whose 
ideological positions axe bombarded here. 
Smith offers no help with the feeling of Au¬ 
den’s poetry. Pressures of mood and tone are 
certainly hard to convey, but in criticism which 
lays such emphasis on the subversive power of 
language, the Interplay - and the frequent dis¬ 
proportion - between voice and statement is 
crucial. Perhaps, though, such nuances will 
have to be left until Auden, like EUot, has 
become decently antique. 

Despite his prodigious manufacture of 
anthologies,. Auden, though forced for 
money’s sake to become a critic and lecturer,. 
was no friend of the moribund text-book. With 
a poet’s authority he entered the Academy and 
ignored its methods. He had his startled stu- 
... dents memorize yards of the Divine Comedy, 
and banned note-taking in his classes. Donald 
Pierce, who took a course with the “tall, youth¬ 
ful, blond" immigrant at Ann Arbor in 1941, 
recalls in The far Interior how insistently Au¬ 
den vHthheld the pre-packaged ideas which 
send generations into cultural passivity. His 
unease about commentaries on .his own work 
was deep, but it wpuld be fiair to assume that he 
would haVe disliked this book of eight essays by 
different critics for impersonal reasons, too. 


Tile tone is unexcited, and most of the contri¬ 
butors seem disturbingly wary of the poetry’s 
(Waite and idiosyncrasies. 

The collection might have allowed each writer, 
free from the burden of sustaining a general 
argument about his whole career, to examine 
closely parts of Auden’s work that resist 
integration as "characteristic". In fact, the 
panoramic view is the most popular. This 
tendency becomes annoyingly prominent in 
William Logan's piece on imagery, where 
similes, tom from diverse, and unidentified, 

' poems ore written out in lists that permit him 
to make right-angles of Auden’s long, winding 
progress. 

Despite the thematic variety (there is dis- 
' mission of Auden's political vision by Walter 
Perrie, Robert Gi tidings looks at his operatic ■ 
ideas, Charles Osborne squares up to his 
Christianity) some similarities emerge. Several 
essays start with a dash, only to dwindle into 
superfluous examples and jottings. Stewart 
Crehan, for instance, begins with interesting 
remarks on the way Auden manipulates the 
reader’s opinion in his prose, only to peter out 
with a few thoughts on dramatic theories that/ 
have been, he Bays "insuffidentiy noticed". 
Gestures towards the complexity of the verse 
are too seldom substantiated, and most surpri¬ 
singly, the mistaken belief seems to lie in 
several minds here that Auden somehow got 
away witb an opportunistic poetic trickery. 

Whom was this book intended for? In spite 
of the cavernous encapsulations it is not intro¬ 
ductory, assuming as it does familiarity with 
some of the important works on Auden's poet¬ 
ry, nor is it in any sense revisionary, nor consis¬ 
tently scholarly, since ti ignores other impor¬ 
tant studies and sources. This patchiness in¬ 
duces a sense of unease; it can lessen the im¬ 
pact of a contributor's argument. For instance, 
Alan Bold, the editor, finds Auden to be, 
above all else, the “great modern poet of 
friendship” and in his introduction he ex¬ 
amines the poems for visions of the Great 
Goad Place. Although he quotes the TLS re¬ 
view of- Poems (1930), he doesn't appear to 
know what he might easily have discovered in 
John Haffenden's Critical Heritage volume: 
the author was F. R. Leavis. In the light of 
Lea vis’s preoccupation with real community 
. ahd civilization, such a detail could have lent 
. forte and’point to what seems a very modes 
assertion. As a whole, the impression’ is t jat 
of an expensive (for the reader) home for ttray 
essays. How could Auden have inspired these, 
sqlemn trivia? 
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The tradition of the new 


Michael Hamburger 

ERNST JANDE# 

GeaammcHe Werkc 
Edited by KlausSiblcwski 
Volume One: 815pp. 

Volume Two; 980pp. 

Volume Three: 742pp. 

Neuwied: Luchtcrhand. DM 298. 

3472866101 

Unlike their English-language coevals, emi¬ 
nent German-language writers can still count 
on more or less complete editions of their col¬ 
lected works either in their lifetime or not long 
after their deaths. Very few of them, though, 
have been honoured by so comprehensive and 
lavish a gathering of an oeuvre not yet com¬ 
pleted, to mark a sixtieth birthday; and Ernst 
Jtindl began nsa writer so controversial that for 
seven lean years ho could find no publisher at 
all for his writings. (A few of the vituperations 
and condemnations his work elicited at one 
time, not only in his own country, Austria, are 
recorded in this edition.) Both as a writer of 
what he calls "conventional" poems - as dis¬ 
tinct from his non-representntional ones - and 
os a producer of acoustic, visual or mixed- 
media texts in verse and prose, Jnncll owed his 
emergence to small presses, including Bob 
Cohbing's Writers' Forum in London. A mere 
twenty years after that stencilled booklet, 
whose title was a phonetic Gcrmaning of u line 
by Wordsworth, a prominent West German 
publishing house whs able to produce these 
three large and beautifully printed volumes - 
also available in a limited, signed and leather- 
bound edition - meticulously edited by a mem¬ 
ber of its staff, Klaus Siblcwski. 

The chronological arrangement of Jandl's 
works, which did not necessarily appear in 
chronological sequence, is not the only advan¬ 
tage of this edition. Even collectors of his ear¬ 
lier publications will also welcome the section 
.devoted to previously uncollected poems, writ¬ 
ten betwen 1952 and 1985, in Volume Two, 
and the many scattered or occasional prose 
works collected in Volume Three. Of his critic¬ 
al prose only the recent Frankfurt lectures on 
poetics, Das fiffnen und Schtiessen des 
Mundes, have been excluded, but they are 
available from the same publisher as a comple¬ 
ment. All the contents of die schdne kutut des 
schreibens, including those added to the 
second edition of 1983, are to be found in 
Volume Three, though they have been dis¬ 


persed to accord with the chronological and 
generic order. 

Jandl’s first book was a collection of “con¬ 
ventional” poems, published in 1956 in a series 
devoted to neglected or new Austrian writers 
of a non-experimental kind. By that year, 
however, he had already become associated 
with the Vienna Group of experimental writers 
and met Friederike Mayrficker, with whom he 
entered into a literary partnership which has 
never been dissolved. The radio plays written 
in close collaboration with her are included in 
Volume Three. So are Jandl's tributes to her 
work; and these stand out among his critical 
writings because Jandl has not made a habit of 
commenting on the work of living contempor¬ 
aries. His most substantial writings on litera¬ 
ture are reports on and explanations of his own 
practice - or practices, since he is a writer who 
has done so many di fferen t thi ngs - in a manner 
so detached, searching and workmanlike that 
they cast new light on the nature and possibili¬ 
ties of all poetry. Jandl's need, from the start, 
to write both “straight" and experimental 
texts, some for the printed page, others pri¬ 
marily for performance with or without the aid 
of electronics, has given him a range peculiar to 
his work. 

To anyone else, Jandl's most fruitful ten¬ 
sions could look like contradictions; and in fact 
his “deulschcs gedicht" of 1957 came up 
against the disapproval of his associates in the 
Vienna Group because it is at once a linguist¬ 
ically experimental poem, in their sense of the 
words, and a most realistically “committed" 
one, comparable in its moral disgust and 
acerbity with H. M. Enzensberger’s “landes- 
sprache". Enzensberger, though, was the arch¬ 
enemy of the avant-gardism that puts word- 
piny before the representational functions of 
language. Only Jandl, throughout his forking 
life, has consistently brought together these 
seemingly opposed trends; and not by a ba¬ 
lance or compromise, but by pursuing the pos¬ 
sibilities of either to the point where, for him, 
the seemingly irreconcilable extremes have 
met. This i$ as true of his early sound poems, 
once performed with great effect at one of the 
historic Albert Hall readings, as of his stage 
play or “opera for speaking voices" Aus der 
Fremde (1979), an English version of which 
was staged at the Edinburgh Festival of 1985. 
This play is both a highly stylized acoustic ex¬ 
periment, with all the dialogue transposed into 
indirect speech, and a work of confessional 
self-exposure so relentlessly and minutely 
realistic as to demand the stylization. 


“Writing, as a possibility of producing art, is 
the creation of objects out of specific material - 
objects that do not exist, except as the product 
of that kind of making. Writing as description 
of objects - whether actually existing or ficti¬ 
tious - is a wholly different matter." This is 
how Jandl summed up the basic difference be¬ 
tween the would-be irreconcilable alternatives 
- language as a material in its own right, or 
language as a means of engaging with the ma¬ 
terial of experience and imagination. In verse 
and prose, he has opted for both alternatives, 
either by alternating between them or - in his 
most powerful works - by bringing them 
together. This has a bearing, too, on his rela¬ 
tion to tradition, when most tradition, 
seemingly, has favoured the second alterna¬ 
tive. Part of Jandl's large output has the 
iconodasm of the “tradition of the new”, as in 
his scurrilous travesty of Goethe's “Egmont" 
or another stage play, “lawinenspieF, which 
consists of twelve words - a feat of minimalism 
that almost out-Becketts Beckett. Taken as a 
whole, though, Jandl's work has not broken 
with the diverse modes and possibilities which 
constitute tradition, if only because it does not 
exclude experience, either social and political 
or personal. The punning title of his book of 
sound poems, Laut und Luise, contains the 
name of his mother, a poet whose early death 
was one of the traumatic experiences touched 
on again and again in Jandl’s work. His 
experience of Austria’s Nazification and of 
military service in the war is another of his 
recurrent themes, in “straight" poems and 
verbally playful ones, in the narrative, drama¬ 
tic and autobiographical prose pieces collected 
in Volume Three. The self-disgust so promin¬ 
ent in his last two collections of poems, as in 
Aus der Fremde, could be traced to those early 
experiences with no more resort to depth- 
psychology than Jandl himself has any use for 
in his autobiographical pieces. A previously 
uncollected poem, “nach schluss" (“after the 
end”), of L962 could be either about a past 
cataclysm or about a potential one: 

keiner breitet ein lucb liber dieses schreckliche 

ergebnls 

aber es ist ja nicht weit und breit ein auge, vor detn es 
zu verbergen gfllte solchen anblick. auch slnd nicht 

vonnSten 

masken gegen die ersdekenden gase; sled ja doch 
lunger? weit und breit, sie einzuatmen, nicht vorrStig. 
und vergebens treiben die wlnde zu neuer schlacht, 
wo welt und breit 

endlich nicht 1st ein elnzlger feind mehr, heere des 

staubea. 

(no one throws a cloth over this terrible outcome 


but there is no eye near or far from which ' 

such a sight should be hidden, nor is there need 
for masks against the suffocating gases; when lunja ! 
near or far to inhale them are not present. ' 

and in vain the winds incite to new battle, when 

near or fa i 

at last there is not one enemy left, armies of dust.) f 
But for the last three words, this poem has a ! 
Brechtian austerity and plainness. These are 
qualities as essential to Jandl’s work as the 
exuberant inventiveness of his word-play else¬ 
where. The debased or “deteriorated" lan¬ 
guage - a kind of pidgin German (or English at 
times) - that Jandl has evolved for some of his 
later poems and plays carries this reductiveness 
beyond Brecht's neo-classical directness into a 
deliberate atavism connected, for Jandl, with 
regressions to childhood. 

The cultural implications of that atavism are S 
as interesting, but recondite, as Jandl’s admis- ' 
sion, in an autobiographical piece, that in his 
adolescence he wished to become a priest, 
when his religious iconocl asm was not the least ; 
of the provocations that made him notorious. 

His poem “das schdne bild” in his last collec- : 
tion, selbstportrdt des schachspielers als trink- i 
ende uhr (1983), was unlike any other in that I 
book, and its typescript drafts were chosen for ! 
reproduction in this edition. The poem ends 
with a quotation - neither satirical nor iconoc¬ 
lastic, for once - from the liturgical version of 
St Matthew, 8.8, “and my soul shall be 
healed”, words recalled from an early Com¬ 
munion service, as an autobiographical refer¬ 
ence to them elsewhere attests. The whole 
poem is so different in tone and manner from 
any earlier one by Jandl that it raises other 
possible implications, or implied possibilities, 
that cannot be taken up here. What is certain is I 
that Jandl, who insists on freedom as the pre¬ 
condition of his art, can always be relied on to 
do the things least expected of him. 

Jandl became not a priest, but an English 
teacher, until his retirement in 1976. This 
choice goes back to his first visit to England, as 
a prisoner of war, in 1945. Partly because his ■ 
most immediately appealing poems, the sound 
poems, are essentially untranslatable, though 
they can be enjoyed by listeners with little or ; 
no German, Jandl's attachment to Britain has 
not been very warmly reciprocated since the 
1960s. He has written poems in English, done 
English versions (printed in this edition) of 
others, and repeatedly alluded to the country, 
and the language in his verse and prose. An 
English selection from his translatable texts, 
including his incomparable lectures on poetry, 
is long overdue. 


A M E R I.C A — PAST .AN D PRESENT 


Hqw rebels, dissidents, and protesters have forged America's freedom 

THE TREE OF LIBERTY 

A Documentary History of Rebellion and Political Crime in America 
EDITED BY NICHOLAS N, KITTRIE AND ELDON D. WEDLOCK, JR. 

*«5/cbinra^* e caraprehenslve B . nd carefully selected sourcebook of Its kind.-Hamy 

' J ° hn WIU * a * >0,h Martin Luther King, the Founding 

' CIWd P ° liIICal behBViQr deIined a * *» or 

*» extrfl0h Hnary collection of more than 400 documents and hesdnotes. The 
thC . un,n,em,pted and ongoing story of dljsenl, disobedience 
in . An ^ r, f a ~ fln . d forcefun * demonstrates how challenges to govern¬ 
ment and authority have shaped the nation's thought, history^ and freedom l * 
£32.20 , 

tHE LIFE AND LEGEND 
OF JAY GOULD 

)MAURY KLEIN ■ ■ 
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THE AMERICAN MOMENT 

A series - of fresh syntheses and Interpretations by rising young U.S. historians, these boohs 
provide timely examinations of important issues and themes in American history Upcoming 
volumes will treat the impact of sports in America, the Supreme Court, the rote of America as 
a world power in the Cold War period, and the ascendance of television. 

Stanley l. Kutier, Consulting Editor 

AMERICAN WORKERS, AMERICAN UNIONS, 1920-1985 

ROBERT H. ZIEGER 

££* umM •****- ^ 

“ d vlvid deKripllon ' zle S« *«“=“ experience of organised labor 
from 1920 to 1985. He examines the growth of unions in the 1930s. their relationship with the 
Democratic parly, the expansion of collective bargaining in the 1950s and early 1960s. and the 

union pTOWent" 63 ^ ^ ' he adminislraHon of Ronald Reagan, himself a fornrer 

£20.35 hardcover ia - 

£8,10 paperback 

THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY AMERICAN CITY 

JONC. TEAFORD 

While cities have been seen as carriers Of the nation's greatest social ills, many Observers have 
h °‘ d out hope for America's urban future. Teaford traces the perception of urban 

V™A hC * j°.° f th ® centur * and aurve y s Progressive reform efforts, New Deal policies, 
and oi her programs designed to solve the problems of the metropolis. . 

- have confron,fed various plans, shows how othera have.backfired, 
w rt >lf^ de B S? 3nS d<Sra ! ° n ! ° factors lhot have “used the city to remain a motley pfltch- 

- wdrkdf competing Interests ancluhcoordlnated development. - . 

^6.3bha>dro W r V; .; y,.; ; '.^0 paperback 

? | Johns hopkins university pres 
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The embrace of art 


Just a little thing 


Lesley Chamberlain 

ELIZABETH JOLLEY 
Foxybaby 

261pp. Viking. £9.95. 

067080729 X 


Anyone straying into Trinity College, some¬ 
where remote in Australia, could be forgiven 
forjudging culture a perversion. Alma Porch, 
unmarried, unsure, ugly and indeterminately 
middle-aged, agrees to tutor a creative drama 
course for obese and aspiring women, and 
opens a Pandora's box of unsuppressed, ill- 
chosen passions, midnight feasts and lone¬ 
liness. She answers to a meretricious lesbian 
Principal whose curriculum is absurdly preten¬ 
tious, while a lewd and raucous trio of house¬ 
keepers - man, wife and mistress - covertly 
supplement the enforced lettuce-leaf regime 
for cash and overtly chase each other round the 
study bedrooms. Elizabeth Jolley, who was 
bom in England but has been living in Western 
Australia since 1959, lightly flips over the con¬ 
ventional educational virtues, with the comic 
result that enthusiasm, curiosity, sensitivity 
and knees-full-bend become a nightmarish 
facility, in pupils and staff alike, for indulg¬ 
ence, prurience and groping. The school set¬ 
ting and the lesbian themes will already be 
familiar to readers of her earlier Miss Pea¬ 
body’s Inheritance. 

An excited paragraph on page eighty-five, 
however, propels this novel into something 
beyond the mixture of Barbara Pym gentility 
and sexual farce it might first appear to be; it 
becomes an exploration of the intricacies of the 
imagination. Miss Porch stops being the Writer 
as Unconvincing Person and begins to read 
aloud from her drama-in-progress. She 
chooses Anna from among her pupils to act the 
part of her female protagonist, but at heart the 
choice is fascination, and was made not that 
day in class but some time before, on first sight. 
The pale, half-ugly pregnant- woman uncon¬ 
sciously gives birth to the character she plays, 
with Miss Porch as confidante-midwife. The 
real Anna never speaks. 

In the fictionalizing mind of an otherwise 

Crazy lights 

Jim Crace _ 

TIMWINTON 
That Eye, The Sky 

150pp. Weidenfold andNicolson. £8.95. 
0297788248 


Tim Win ton was nine when the 196% ended, 
but (Kke many of his' Australian contempor¬ 
aries whose adolescence was passed in a more 
anodyne decade) his own dress and prose style 
(chest-length Cavalier hair, hip and idiomatic 
narratives) seem imbued with the life-style, the 
values, the directionless exuberances of his 
parents' generation. That Eye, The Sky - Win- 
ton's third novej but the first to be published in 
Britain - presents a cheerless view of 1960s 
“wreckage", theOzzies of the Germaine Greer 
and Richard Neville generation, now in their 
forties and fifties, whose lives have been indel¬ 
ibly marked by thbse years of rock mtfsic and 
optimism, There was nothing essentially Aus¬ 
tralian about “The Sixties”. The flavour of the 
decade was West-Coast Californian. And so- 
desplte a narrative idiom which is insistently 
Strine, with mozzies, utes and sangers for mos¬ 
quitoes, vans and sandwiches - the tone of 
Winton’s novel is as American and vernacular 
as Holden Caulfield. ’ 

His narrator is ten-year-old Morton Flack 
(“Ort for short"), an edge-of-town boy in pre¬ 
sent-day Western Australia. He lives with his 
parents, his sister Tegwyn, his bed-bound 
“grammar” (whose only utterance is a 
Thuiberisb “Is that you, Lil Pickering?") and 
Errol, his private "chook", In a wpod*and- 
asbestos house beypnd fee town of Bankside. 
He has never seen the be$cb or the inside of a 
(ihurch. The highlights of his bleak, Huck Finn 
life are playing'at the creek or at fee old saw- 
thill with hisbdsf mate, Fat Cherry, or listening 


diffident and hardly imaginative spinster, art 
and life enter into a sustained, confused, un¬ 
controllable erotic embrace. Miss Peabody 
presented a similar jigsaw of apparently small, 
but emotionally and sensually disturbing ex¬ 
periences, in which art creates desire, desire 
creates art, and readers, writers and writers' 
characters wander back and forth between the 
realms, sometimes to amusing effect, but 
essentially to find a fulfilment they did not 
dream existed. 

The technique of framing a work-in-progress 
with a story about its writer and another about 
its audience tended to drag in Miss Peabody, 
where the inner tale was mildly pornographic 
and thin, but it excels in Foxybaby, because 
Miss Porch’s tale is gripping. A lonely man in 
love with his drug-addict daughter tries, on a 
desperately brief motel holiday, to help her 
and her baby. Jolley's change of tone in the 
telling at first seems bathetic. But the drama 
exerts on the pupils a Socratic magic, drawing 
out their prejudices and drawing in their emo¬ 
tions. The drama course, so fake in the com¬ 
mercial world, becomes real in the inner life of 
the pupils because of the quality of the script. 
Particularly spellbound is the powerful, like¬ 
able, rich Mrs Viggars, who is moved to offer a 
home to the forlorn “real" Anna. Her depend¬ 
ence on the drama presses a sometimes des¬ 
pairing Miss Porch to keep writing, and there¬ 
with comes one of the many passing erotic 
messages of Foxybaby: the fascinated reader, 
through her interest, engages the author in a 
slavish bond of admiration and dependence. 

Yet the epigraphs, and a car accident early in 
the novel, point to a dream, in which the writer 
is trying to sort her relations with the world, 
and to distinguish art from culture. What takes 
place then is essentially a traumatic vision, illu¬ 
minated and relieved by expressionist flashes 
of antipodean landscape. Thus it is when Miss 
Porch has first immersed herself in her work, 
after the first “reading”, that she looks into the 
pinkish-mauve Australian twilight and sees at 
once the necessity of her solitude and her writ¬ 
ing and has a private vision of Gethsemane. 
The comic streak, the light touch and the 
homely blurb of this book all belie the fact that 
it is an unusual novel about the genderless 
erotic adventure of writing. 


to the adults as they reminisce about Kerouac, 
Dylan and the Beatles, or peeking through 
knot-holes in the house walls at Tegwyn in the 
shower, soaping her “plgmelon boobs”, and at 
“Mum and Dad without clothes on actually 
doing It". 

Ort's parents, Sam and Alice - and Henry 
Warburton, the evangelist, who is spied naked 
beneath the bridge on the creek and whose 
spiritual and sexual hypocrisy almost desfroys 
the Flacks - are grizzled hippies, beaten and 
cynical about everything except their memor¬ 
ies of the 60s: the communes in Queensland, 
the house in Subiaco “where lots of people 
" used to crash and come and go . . . growing 
(their) own vegtes and milk, living hear the 
trees”, the poetry they wrote (“Heavy Dream- 
Jazz from the Tropic of Capricorn" by Henry 
Warburton), the joy of being young “add not 
committed to anything except having a good 
time”. 

But (he good - and innocent- times cOme to 

an end with the 60s, (“1970 -That was 

the year JJmi Hendrix died wasn’t it? It was as 
though ! came out of a trance.") By the 1980s, 
Ort's adults, the joss-stick generation, are 
worn and spiritless, either warped by religion 
and deceit or, like Sam, left to. wither in a 
wheelchair after crashing the ute. Yet it is hot 
Winton's intention to dismiss the 1960s asa de¬ 
cade lacking fe moral toughness or Integrity. It 
was, for him and for Ort, one suspects, merely 
a “trance" which lacked spiritual focus; but 
Winton's thesis is neither fully Integrated nor 
resolved, ahd his novel, which comprises indi¬ 
vidually appealing and exhuberant set-pieces, 
fails to make a coherent stiitement. like the- 
“crazy light” which Ort can see shining like “a 
, little cloud” above the roof of their house, and 
whose meaning one presumes is central tp the 
novel (is it Sam’s soul or the spirit of Wood- 
k stock?) That Eye, Xte Sky * s alerting, insub- 
- stantial, fall-of feomlset - : ± - • 


James Campbell 

CHESTER HIMES 
If He Hollers Let Him Go 
203pp. Pluto. Paperback, £3.95. 
07453 U1460 


“All I ever wanted was just a little thing”, 
pleads Robert Jones, the tough, likeable hero 
of If He Hollers Let Him Go, towards the end 
of his tale, just to be a man." He has spent 
most of the novel suppressing anger at being 
called a nigger by a white woman, has wormed 
out of a foolish tryst with the same person only 
to be accused of raping her, been badly beaten 
up by her self-appointed protectors, and now, 
narrowly avoiding prison, is to be drafted into 
the army to defend, and possibly die for, a 
country he has no stake in. 

Chester Himes's first novel was originally 
published in 1945, midway between Richard 
Wright's Native Son and Ralph Ellison's In¬ 
visible Man. In temperament it is closer to 
Wright’s anger than to the subtle despair of 
Ellison, but Himes's hero does not invite disas¬ 
ter in the way that Wright's Bigger Thomas 
does; Jones is articulate and sharp, and - when 
his intelligence is allowed to transcend his rage 
- he intends to take the world his way, not to 
seek revenge for its approach to him. But it is a 
choice he is scarcely permitted. In one of the 
conversations with bis light-skinned, concilia¬ 
tory girlfriend, Alice, he says: 

“Sometimes I get to feeling that I don't have any¬ 
thing at ell to say about what's happening to me. I'm 
just like some sort .of machine being run by while 
people pushing buttons. Every white person who 
comes along pushes some button or other on me and 
I react accordingly.” 

A lot of the buttons are pushed in the Los 
Angeles shipyards where Jones has a leader- 
man’s job - the general description of the 
routine, drudgery and occasional joy of work is 
excellent - from which he is demoted after 
responding to the foul-mouthed woman. 


Himes employs a quick-changing, twist-and- 
tum narrative movement, interspersed with 
dreams and nightmares. Sometimes the sud¬ 
den reversals jar - one moment Robert is close 
to murder, next he’s happy as Larry - but they 
are the naturaf responses of a character who 
will grit his teeth and obey the sign - “ Read this 
and run, nigger; if you can’t read, run anyway" 

- until, as inevitably happens, his legs give out. 

[n both style and content, this novel has 
hardly dated nt all. The racism the main char¬ 
acters encounter might seem a little crude to¬ 
day ("We served you this time but we do not 
want your patron age In the future” reads a note 
pinned to the bill in a posh restaurant Robert 
and Alice have dared to invade) but.by most 
accounts the change is only one of method. The 
current generation of black women writers 
would disapprove of-the way Rdbert evaluates 
every woman for her bodily worth, makes 
passes, expects subservience from a wife, and 
envisages rape as a fitting punishment for the 
taunting Madge; but they would, presumably, 
acknowledge that Himes's hero is an involun¬ 
tary representative of a community twisted by 
every kind of undernourishmept. 

If He Hollers Let Him Go is an exceedingly 
readable, energetic, prophetic novel, de¬ 
servedly unearthed. At the time of its setting, 
1941, Chester Himes was not long out of pris¬ 
on, where he served seven years for armed 
robbery and began his writing career, which 
was to continue successfully until his death in 
1984. _ 

Detectives Coffin Ed Johnson and Grave 
Digger Jones feature in a series of novels by 
Chester Himes set in Harlem, currently being 
reissued by Allison and Busby. Himes began 
writing thrillers in France, where they had their 
first success; A Rage in Harlem (160pp. £7.95. 
Paperback, £2.95.0 8031 S90 5) won the Grand 
Prix Policier In 1958. Also reissued are The 
Real Cool Killers (160pp. 0 8031 615 4) and 
The Crazy Kill (160pp. 0 8031590 5. £7.95 and 
£2.95 each), and The Heat’s On (160pp. £8.95 
and £2.95. 0 8031 668 5). 


The United States and Italy, 1940-1950 

The Politics and Diplomacy of Stabilization 
James Edward Miller 

In 1843 the United States reluctantly took part in the invasion and liberation 
of Italy. Diiring the occupation, the United States became Increasingly 
involved in Italy’s reconstruction problems. Jamas Miller examines the roots 
of America's Involvement in Italy and analyzes the effect that the experience 
had on U.S. policy in Europe and the Third World. £27.88 

America and the French Nation, 1939-1945 
Julian G. Hurstfield 

Interweaving diplomatic, and intellectual history. Huratfield examines the . 
relationship between the two cultures. He draws on archival sources within 
the United States, France, and Great Britain to combine an analysis of. 
diplomacy with a sensitive account of American currents of opinion. £27.68 

German Peasants and Conservative 
Agrarian Politics, 1914-1924 

Robert G. Moeller 

Robert Moeller Investigates the German peasantry’s rejection of 
parliamentary democracy in the 1920s and provides a new interpretation of 
Catholic peasant conservatism in western Germany. £26.48 

The Nazi Voter 

The Social Foundations of Fascism in 
Germany, 1919-1933 
Thomas Childers 

'A fine, well-argued, innovative and dearly-written study.'-Rlchard BesseL 
Times Higher Education Supplement 

New in paperback £8.48 

University of North Carolina Press 
1 Gower Street London WC1E 6HA 
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Beastly beauty 


Gerald Manga n 

ANNE FINE 
TheKJIUoy 

lR9pp. Bnnlum Press. £8.95. 

0593010159 

Anne Fine takes a rather grim subject fop her 
first adult novel, which yields more than it 
promises at first glance. Ian Laidlaw. a middle- 
aged professor of politics whose life has been 
scrupulously uneventful since the end of his 
marriage, conceives a sudden passion for Ali¬ 
cia. a pretty young student who laughs in his 
face during a seminar. Lured to his flat on a 
pretext nnd set at her case with n good meal. 
she quickly bores him with her sheer vacuity, 
and cools his hidden ardour; but she then as¬ 
tonishes him by faking t lie initiative. Since he is 
clearly no mere father-substitute in an 
academic romance, his incredulity is under¬ 
standable. .Ever since childhood, when a dog 
ravaged his face and left him with hideous 
scars, Laidlaw'* life has been warped by his 
spectacular ugliness; and he is right to sense 
something unsavoury in this beauty’s response 
to the beast. 

The Killjoy is his own candid account of the 
affair, from its tentative beginnings to its sticky 
end, in the form of n confessional monologue 
to a silent policeman. Something awful has 
plainly occurred dint warrants his arrest, and 
keeps us in suspense, and the narrative is prop¬ 
elled by his anxiety to explain his conduct. To 
illuminate the violent contrasts between the 
two, and their complex mutual attraction, Fine 


Criminal proceedings 


catches just the right note of sententious and 
remorseful self-awareness. “I knew every¬ 
thing. except what to do. And no one could 
have told me that . . 

In the secret cohabitation that ensues, when 
the sluttish Alicia moves in from her digs, 
bringing with heron incontinent cat, Laidlaw is 
not blind to the moments of grotesque comedy; 
but it i s easy to guess t hat A liria's blindness will 
precipitate the tragedy. While satisfying her 
perverse fantasies as an object of horror (“You 
look just like a rotting corpse") and her appe¬ 
tite for bondage, he is soon suffering intensely 
from her incapacity to see beyond his scars, 
and penetrate the armour they've created: 
“Sometimes I wanted to shake her and say 
‘This is me, Alicia. Not just an ugly face.’ But 
she would not have recognised the parody, let 
alone understood the heartsickness behind the 
ciy . . 

This bizarre and subtle relationship Is ex¬ 
plored with considerable tact and suggestion. 
Laidlaw may despise her amoralily as much as 
he envies her beuuiy, nnd the younger lovers 
waiting to replace hTn, but the degradation is 
mutual. Wien he tries to profit from the mess 
by ransacking her past, simply to master the 
secrets of nn unscarred life, her increasing 
transparency serves only to underline his in¬ 
visibility; nnd his frustration widens the streak 
of cruelty (hat she encourages in him. 

’Hie insight is sensitive and fortunately more 
convincing than the novel’s Scottish back¬ 
ground. The sympathy which Anne Fine 
evokes for her monster, even at the gruesome 
climax, makes this a promising departure from 
her fiction for children. 


The coming of the conjuror 


Saykar Alt inel 

SORAYA ANTONI US 
The Lord 

216pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 

024111786 Q 

In turn-of-the-century Palestine, then part of 
the Ottoman Empire but soon to be British, 
Tareq, an ordinary-seeming boy, is enrolled in 
a missionary school and goes on seeming ordin¬ 
ary for years until he follows his undisting¬ 
uished academic career with a performance so 
brilliant In his final examinations that it is 
thought he must have cheated. His explanation 
that he was helped by powers “from beyond 
the stars" disbelieved, and the leaving certifi¬ 
cate which would have enabled him to find a 
job with the British administration denied, he 
then becomes a conjuror and begins trave lling 
from village to village, performing some run- 
of-the-mill tricks, but also some quite unusual 
goes, such as passing th rough wal Is and, on one 

occasion,, turning the contents of a brandy flask 

(which, as a Muslim, he* is .of course not 
allowed to sample) into mulberry juice r- a 
inlrade that naturally takes place near Cana. 

None of this, however, attracts much atten¬ 
tion, except from Challis, a ginger-haired Eng¬ 
lishman of the sergeant-major class who has 
qianaged to rise to a high position in the Pales¬ 
tine CID. qndwhq is obsessed with Tiireq not 
because Xht latter poses any actual threat to 
British interests but because he has an innate 
dttgnity and self-confidence which, Challis sub¬ 
consciously feels, challenge the assumption of 
Arab inferiority on which the whole Mandate 
"rests. Thencome thft uprising of 1936 and the 
.official reprisals, and, Torcq begins lolling 
eveiyoqe he can find that, unless they stand up 
for .themselves, their land will be given' to 
and they will be driven into exile. His 


compatriots, on the whole simple and apolitic¬ 
al, find him alarming and, agreeing that the 
public would not have been allowed to have its 
collective peace of mind disturbed to such an 
extent even under the Turks, complain to the 
authorities, who, with Challis’s help, begin 
looking for a way of dealing with the trouble¬ 
maker, Charges of immorality (he is having an 
affair with a married woman) and blasphemy 
(he Is reputed to have claimed to be God incar¬ 
nate) are considered before Tareq’s speeches 
become so inflammatory that it becomes possi¬ 
ble to accuse him of treason. 

He is taken at a banquet in Jerusalem, 
beaten up by soldiers and sentenced to hang 
during the Feast of Sacrifice which follows the 
holy month pf Ramadan. A group of local 
dignitaries submits* petition on his behalf on 
the grounds that this is traditionally a time of 
clemency; but by now Challis’s superiors, Kit 
Farren, a handsome, charming and carefully 
self-exculpating diplomat, and Farren's master 
the High Commissioner, are determined to 
wash their hands of the whole affair. 

Soraya Antonius, herself a Palestinian living 
in Beirut, has written an admirably elegant and 
restrained first novel, in which the prose 
rhythms do not falter any more than the para¬ 
llels with historic events that took place when 
Palestine was a distant ■ outpost of another 
empire become heavy-handed. If a distorting 
anger still threatens to break through in a few 
places, causing Irony to be all but replaced by 
simple invective against the British; and If it is 
forgotten that before (here ever was a British 
Empire, or even a Turkish one, the Arabs 
exercised their own brand of imperial power 
over the peoples of the Middle East and North 
Afrira, these fallings are understandable con¬ 
sidering the magnitude of the tragedy of the 
Palestinians. The Chnllises, some of whom 
have survived to tend, their rose-gardens in 
thejr retirement, have a lot to answer for. 


Frontiers! 


" f ' *54: old Miss Clio was teaching us 

Ji !! , , all about Frontiers (Asia and everywhere); 

:i'j. 'dled.in Career for on6 of those things 1 . ,. 

| ''’henhe'svas i tithe bath, yoy could see scars on both bfDad’sshauldets 

ttilsforJapan)~Iha tefl flippingFrontiers. *<’ 


T. J. Binyon 

DANKAVANAGH 
Putting the Boot Id 
192pp. Cape. £8.95. 

0224023322 

Duffy, Dan Kavanagh’s blouson-clad, bisexual 
detective, is worried about his lymph nodes. 
Also about Kaposi's sarcoma. As a result he’s 
keeping a very low profile, sex-wise. He has 
also been asked to look into the possibility that 
someone might be trying to put a scruffy third- 
division football club down the drain in order 
to make a killing by redeveloping its land. Dan 
Kavanagh tells a good story and cracks a neat 
joke - even his crooks have a pleasingly dry 
line in humour - and one or two of the minor 
characters arc personalities in their own right, 
but the plot gets rather perfunctory treatment. 
The author, obviously a football freak from 
way back, seems more interested in describing 
Duffy’s performances in goal for the Western 
Sunday Reliables. Perhaps he should try his 
hand at a straight novel. 


JULIAN RATHBONE 

Lying in State 

227pp. Hcinemann. £8.95. 

0 434 62390 3 

It is Madrid in the winter of 1975. Franco is 
dying, may already be dead. A beautiful Ar¬ 
gentinian is trying to sell tapes, allegedly made 
by PertSn when in Spain, which contain sensa¬ 
tional material on Martin Bormann, Nazis in 
Argentina, and Eva Per6n’s sex life, to a US- 
Swiss multi-millionaire. Roberto Fairrie, an 
elderly Argentinian exile and expert on Perdn, 
is called in to authenticate the tapes. This high- 
class intellectual thriller, set against an ex¬ 
traordinarily detailed, atmospherically con¬ 
vincing recreation of place and period, is slow- 
moving, but designedly so, with cunning 
switches backwards and forwards in time to 
stretch tension past the unbearable; 


JONATHAN KELLERMAN 
Shrunken Heads 
293pp. Macdonald. £9.95. 

0356109380 

Psychologist Alex Delaware, exhausted by 
dealing with the kind of traumata which Cali¬ 
fornia inflicts on her children, retires at thirty- 
three to enjoy the good life. But he experiences 
an odd discontent, relieved only when a friend 
on the LAPD asks him to examine a seven- 
year-old girl, the only witness to a brutal 
double murder. Despite himself Delaware be¬ 
comes involved and pursues an unofficial trail 
to the startling climax. Though the author has 
1 over-egged his pudding as far as plot and action 

are concerned, this is nevertheless an ex- 
; ceedingly good first novel: intelligent, well- 
I written, with a variety of good West Coast 
settings and weirdos. And since Dr Kellerman 
is a professor of pediatrics and a national au- 
1 thority on childhood stress, the clinical detail 
couldn't be more authentic. 

| AUTHOR, AUTHOR_ 

Competition No 282 

* • ‘ 

i Readers ore invited to identify the sources of the 

i three quotations whfch follow and to send us the 

answra sp that they reach (his office not later than 
i J V ly 4 - A prtaeof£20is offered for the first correct set 

of answers opened on that date, or falling that the 
most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guwswurk will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 282” on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Tima Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 
Une, London ECIM4BX. The solution and results 
wilUppoar.on July 11. 

lThe sun Is set, the swallows are asleep: 

The bails arp flitting fast In the grey air; ■■:•••• 

The slow soft toads out at damp corners crpep, 

* oa< * ben j eat * 1 •he harrow knows 

Exactly where each tooth-point goes. 

: | 3 But yoii may love a screaming pwl 
; ■. And, if you eAni the 1 unwieldy toad 
' . That criwta front hls’secpre'abode i - 
WtWn tbe inossy garden wall i, \- y 
: Whett evening Aiwa begin totfail.'‘ ‘ 


JANE DENTINGER 
First Hit of the Season 
179pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 

0 575 03660 5 

Second case for Broadway actress Jocelyn 
O'Roarke (not O’Rourke as the dust-jacket 
believes), now engaged to dishy Lieutenant 
Phillip (not Philip) Gerrard, whom she met 
while playing the chief suspect in Jane Dentin- 
ger's first novel, Murder on Cue. Now she's the 
detective, trying to find out who knocked off 
acid-penned critic Jason Saylis during a party 
at his Central Park West penthouse by - an 
original touch here - pepping up his cocaine 
with strychnine. Chief suspect this time is ac- 
tress Irene Fngersoll, who dumped a plate of 
fettucine over Jason after he savaged her 
Heda. Neat, bright and witty, rather like 
Jocelyn herself. 


MARIO PUZO 
The Sicilian 

410pp. Bantam Press. £9.95. 

0 593 01001 9 

Those who read The Godfather or saw th© 
movie will remember that, after murdering a 
policeman in New York, Michael Corleone - 
A1 Pacino, that is - is sent to Sicily to cool off. 
What we weren’t told earlier is that, while he 
was there, he was told by Marlon Brando to 
bring back to America the famous Sicilian ban¬ 
dit Salvatore Guiliano - note the cunning use 
of spelling to avoid confusion with the real 
Sicilian bandit, Salvatore Giuliano. Michael 
doesn’t know why he’s been given the task, and 
neither do we, but Puzo has undoubtedly been 
wise in manufacturing this tenuous link with his 
earlier success, for otherwise it's unlikely that 
anyone would want to read the saga - narrated 
in fake epic style - of Guiliano’s battles with 
the Sicilian Mafia and the carabinieri, in which 
not a single person is made an offer he can’t 
refuse. 


H.R.F. KEATING 
Under a Monsoon Cloud 
221pp. Hutchinson. £8.95. 

0091637007 

Temporarily seconded to Vigatpore, a provin¬ 
cial backwater. Inspector Ghote labours 
mightily to bring the police station up to 
scratch. And when "Tiger” Kelkar, Ghote’s 
former, deeply admired superior, makes a visit 
of inspection, he can find little to complain of. 
Then, in a moment of pre-monsoon tension, 
something dreadful occurs; a year later, back 
in Bombay, Ghote finds himself facing a court 
of inquiry and fighting for his career. H. R. F. 
Keating’s latest Inspector Ghote novel is not a 
conundrum but a character atudy; we’re in¬ 
terested not in the crime, but in Ghote himself, 
who’s revealed to us in more detail and more 
intimately than he has been before. Subtlety 
may have replaced action, bht the book is still 
as intriguing as any of the earlier novels.' 


■. Competition No 278 
Winner: Sarah Lawson 
Answers: 

1 What he saw was exactly the right thing - a boat 
advancing round the bend and containing a man who 
held (he paddles and a lady, at the stem, with a pink 
parasol. . .. They knew how to tio it , he vaguely felt 
-and it made them but the more idyllic, though at the 
very moment 6f the impression, as happened, their 
boat seemed to have begun to drift wide, the 
oarsman letting It g6. It had by this time none the less 
come much' nearer - near enough for Strether M 
dream the lady hi the stem had fpr some reason 
takea account of his being there to watch them. .■ 
" Henry James, The Ambassadors, Book II, 
chapter 4. ■ ‘ 

i the oars were silver, ’ 

'Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
: The water which they beat to -follow faster, 

As amorous of-their strokes. : • 

Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra , II, fi- - 

3 There is a boat On the river qow, and ... 
Two young men, one rowing, one reading aloud. 
Their shirt sleeves fill with wind,'and from the oars 
Prop scales of perfect riyer Uke meJtlng glass, 

;; Pouglaa Dunn, “The Friendship of Yotiag Poets . ■ 
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Among the journals received 


Philosophy 

Philosophy and Literature 

Volume 9, No 1; April 1985 

$13 per year. Johns Hopkins University Press, 

Journals Division, 701 W.40th Street, Suite 

275, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Philosophy and Literature is about to celebrate 
its first decade. It is a product of a time during 
which areas of philosophical interest have 
tended more and more to acquire their own 
specialist journals. But though in one way 
dearly spedalist, Philosophy and Literature 
has never aimed for unity of methodology or 
scope, and has remained cheeringly unsecta- 
rian and hospitable to the many different kinds 
of concern engendered when two internally 
diverse disdplines interact. The articles, dis¬ 
cussions and shorter reviews stem from both 
philosophy and literature departments. There 
are readings of literary texts which draw out 
moral, aesthetic or epistemological themes; 
problems in aesthetics, handled in a straight¬ 
forwardly philosophical way, which could have 
appeared in a mainstream philosophy journal; 
discussions in and of linguistic and critical 
theory; plus many readings of philosophical 
authors which bring out the implications 
(philosophical and literary) of the literary 
aspects of their work. 

Even a reasonably energetic and catholic 
reader is unlikely to be at home with all the 
authors whose works are studied in a typical 
year. Take 1984: Fontane, Hawthorne, 
Flaubert, Plato, Musil, Homer, Theocritus, 
Wharton, Dostoevsky. The range of philo¬ 
sophical subjects is likewise wide. Even profes¬ 
sional philosophers may lack the knowledge to 
appreciate close work on Descartes’s use of the 
first person, J. L. Austin’s use of words, and 
Heideggerian elements in the Duino Elegies. 

Further, there is no one obvious method, on 
either the philosophical or the literary side, for 
dealing with the many interrelations of philo¬ 
sophy and literature, and there is much greater 
variety of method, style and degree of rigour 
than is usual in the flatter landscapes of main¬ 
line philosophy journals. One moves from 
scepticism and deconstruction to an analytic 
treatment of the ontology of fictional entities. 
Even the most tolerant pluralist cannot feel 
that all the approaches here are worthwhile. 
There are articles which some will judge to be 
posturing rhetoric, and articles which others 
will think aridly academic. 

The effect of this variety of subject and 
method is, however, enlivening rather than 
chaotic. Few journals are more likely to entice 
the reader into new areas, persuade him or her 
to read new books, find, out about new 
theories, rethink old assumptions. Is 
Berkeley's use of the dialogue form really so . 
mechanical that Philonous makes all the 
points? What is narratology? How can we feel 
emotions for and about characters we know to 
bo non-existent? Why did Plato use the dia¬ 
logue form? Ail this makes for enjoyable, in¬ 
formative reading. It also answers to the com¬ 
plexity of the area. The interactions of philoso¬ 
phy and literature are complicated and often 
surprising; Philosophy and Literature stays 
alive to this fact. There is nothing predictable 
about it exceprthat about once a year there is 
an article on Plato and the dialogue form. 

Julia Annas 


Area studies 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies . 

Volume XLVH, Part 3,1985 

£36 per year. School of Oriental and African 

Studies, Malet Street, London WC1. 

The scope of the Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies has always been 
extraordinarily wide, for such immense areas 
of the world were taken under one roof when 
the School opened in 1917. When the first 
volume of the Bulletin appeared, in that year, it 
covered linguistic ground .from Basque to 
Chinese via Swahili and.HjtUsa. African'and 
Asian studies have, like other areas of the 
, humanities,: expanded beyond primarily text- 
ual and linguistic interests to: include the social 


sciences and development studies. The Bulle¬ 
tin today covers an even greater range. Where¬ 
as there is still a preponderance of textual and 
related studies among its articles (for language 
work remains at the heart of the School’s ex¬ 
pertise), half of each 200-page issue is given 
over to reviews of books, and these are mainly 
of historical and broadly cultural rather than 
narrowly linguistic interest. 

The Bulletin would, however, still be the 
first place to look for a sound review of a new 
edition or translation. It is by specialists for 
specialists, and ranks as perhaps the best in the 
world; its high standard of editing and produc¬ 
tion have attracted contributions from the best 
orientalists and Africanists the world over, 
who have often preferred serial publication of 
their research to independent, lengthy mono¬ 
graphs. Of the seven articles in the present 
issue, two are studies of texts (Sanskrit and 
Chinese); one is on Qur’&nic exegesis; two, in 
French, are literary studies; another Is on 
Chinese history. Of the most general interest, 
perhaps, would be W. G. Lambert’s lively 
essay on ancient Near Eastern seals, “Trees, 
Snakes and Gods in Ancient Syria nnd Anato¬ 
lia”, so long as the non-spcdalist reader is not 
perturbed by a brief discussion of Ugaritlc 
texts. There are seventy reviews of major 
books, and twenty-six short notices, divided 
roughly equally between the areas of the 
School’s departments. 

Alan WUUbius 


Economics 

Oxford Review of Economic Policy 

Vol 2, No. 1; Winter 1985/86 

£22.50 per year. Journal Subscriptions 

Department, Oxford University Press, Walton 

Street, Oxford 0X2 6DP. 

Economic Policy 

No 1; November 1985 

£9 per year. Cambridge University Press, 

The Edinburgh Building, Shaftesbury Road, 
Cambridge CB2 2RU. 1 

The appearance of two new journals devoted 
to economic policy in the space of one year 
suggests that academic economists, having 
been left in the cold by the Thatcher adminis¬ 
tration, are nevertheless coming to the aid of 
the Government. 

The Oxford Review of Economic Policy is 
now in its fourth issue. Each number of the 
Review has been devoted to one theme. A 
constant feature of all four issues has been an 
analysis and forecast of the economic perform¬ 
ance of the UK. Policy-makers, be they in the 
Treasury or elsewhere, are well supplied with 
forecasts, even if their home-grown products 
are left out of account. But of course they 
cannot be, and therein lies the snag. Each 
model, including the Treasury’s, runs on its 
own assumptions, which differ from those of 
another model. A projection from Oxford 
Economic Forecasting, for example. If it hap¬ 
pens to disagree with the “Treasury View”, is 
of little use to policy-makers unless its assump¬ 
tions are explained In some detail. But in John 
Walker and Glenn Davies’s article, “UK Eco¬ 
nomy: Analysis and prospects”, they are not. 
This is particularly important, since the fore¬ 
cast claims that sterling M3 will grow by only 10 
per cent in 1986, against an actual growth rate 
in 1985 of 15.1 per cent. 

The assessment and the research articles 
offer more fertile ground. In the first Issue, 
monetary policy had a fine treatment. But the 
second Issue, covering unemployment, was 
less successful,, largely because the research 
articles were uninspiring. The journal’s quality 1 
improved with the third issue, which dealt with 
Industrial policy. John Vickers’s article Wits 
particularly effective. It is all too easy to reduce 
the economics of industrial competition to 
theoretical extremes. The matter itself is more 
a question of complex strategy, where each 
firm’s decisions depend, to an extent, upon 
working out what the opposition will do. Vick¬ 
ers gave a most useful account of recent work 
in the area although, as with most of the Re¬ 
view, the policy implications are inadequately 
drawn out. 

Volume 2, No 1 goes in the right direction. It 
contains five illuminating essays on the inter¬ 
national debt situation. Especially good is John 


Williams's “The Outlook for Debt Relief or 
Repudiation in Latin America”, which pre¬ 
sents arguments for and against the case for 
debt relief. 

Economic Policy first appeared in Novem¬ 
ber 1985 and, unlike the Review which is 
quarterly, it is biannual. It is also more so¬ 
phisticated. Its papers are more demanding, 
more technical and, on the evidence so faT, 
more rewarding. They are commissioned and 
then discussed by the journal's panel (which is 
based at the influential Centre for Economic 
Policy Research), and extracts from the discus¬ 
sion are included alongside. Willen Butter's 
guide to public sector debt and deficits was 
particularly illuminating, not least because it 
showed that this eminent exponent of Keynes¬ 
ian techniques has been converted to the view 
that fiscal policy must be disciplined by the 
requirements of a non-inflationary monetary 
policy (although Keynesians who have read 
Keynes's A Treatise on Money should not need 
any such conversion). 

Daniel Jeffreys 


Literature 

The Critical Review 

No. 27; 1985 (published annually) 

Aus$6 per issue. The Bookroom, University of 
Melbourne, Parkville, Victoria 3052, 

Australia. 

Even in the days when The Critical Review was 
a purely literary journal, its pages conveyed a 
sense that literature has things to speak about 
other than itself and that there are things to be 
critical about other than literature; but they 
were, and are, informed also by an awareness 
that what Is spoken of cannot be abstracted 
from speaker or speech, that serious moral 
intelligence does not seek (o fly from difficult, 
and intransigent particulars to easy generali¬ 
ties. It is an awareness brilliantly demonstrated 


by S. L. Goldberg, editor and co-founder, first 
in articles on modernism and more recently in 
an important series of articles on moral think¬ 
ing in literature. 

Now historians and philosophers have been 
admitted to The Critical Review, and the result 
is more unusual than it might have been. There 
are few academic publications in which one 
might encounter articles as adventurous as 
Keith Campbell’s on morality and mortality or 
F. B. Smith's on Australia and Britain, and 
fewer still In which they would be nibbing 
shoulders with Dan Jacobson’s “Ethics and 
Fantasy” or D. M. Schreuder’s "Gladstone on 
Gladstone” (all of which appeared in issue 
XXV, 1983). Nor are these merely fortuitous 
juxtapositions: none of these articles is 
routine; each seeks in its own way to respond to 
that "general social need for alert, responsible 
criticism that promotes 'an easy commerce of 
the old and new’, the vital sense of the past that 
is the condition of present growth” which the 
editors identified in their first issue in 1958. 

In the latest issue, Jane Adamson's essay on 
Trolitis and Cress Ida typifies what is best in 77ic 
Critical Review in its refusal to extract “ideas" 
from the drama and consider them npart from 
their embodiment. A similar concern for the 
particular enables Heather Glen to write illu- 
minntingly about Geoffrey Hill in a political 
context but without the factional bickering that 
has distorted recent discussions of that poet’s 
work. The same issue (which, with eight ar¬ 
ticles occupying about 120 pages, is fairly typi¬ 
cal) also includes Robert Brown’s philosopMc- 
al "Defence of Jealousy" and John Give’s 
graceful, witty exercise in comparison and con¬ 
trast, "A Quartet of 19th-Century Historians”: 
pieces which, like so much that appears in The 
Critical Review , are clearly addressed to 
genuine humanistic concerns and not to a 
tenure committee in the humanities. 

Alan Saunders 

Subscription rates given are for individuals; 
rates may vary for students, libraries, etc. 


RILKE 

Between Roots 


Selected Poems 

Rendered from 

the German 

by Rika Lesser 

With a note by 

Richard Ho ward 

and a preface by Rika Lesser 


Rainer Maria Rilke (1875-1926) is acknowledged as 
one of the finest poets of the German language and one of 
the few great lyricists of our century. Moreover, his 
spiritual earnestness and peripatetic, romantic life, with 
his celebrated and stormy association with Rodin, travels 
in Russia, and eventual retreat to the Swiss ChSteau of 
Muzot — all have combined with Rilke’s genius to sus¬ 
tain the popularity of his work in an era when poetry is 
more frequently discussed than read. 

Lockert Library of Poetry In Translation 
P: $9.95. C: $21.00 (U.S.) 


From Orpheus. Bury dice. Hermes. 


It was the souls'strange mine: 
like silver ore (hey we nt, sllcnl 
as veins through its darkness. Between roots 
sprang the blood that goes dn to humans, 
and heavy ss porphyry It looked In I he dark. 
There was no other redness. 


There were rocks 

and spectral forests. Bridges over emptiness 
and that great, gray, unreflecting pool 
that hung over its distant bed 
like ra inclouds over a landscape. 

And between meadows, soft and long-suffering. 

showed the one pale path, 

like a long st; Ip of linen, bleaching. 

And on this path they came. 


Orderfrom your local bookseller or from 

Princeton University Press isa Epsom Road.GuiwfordSumyGui 3 jt 
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THE MILITARIZATION 
OF SOUTH AFRICAN 
POLITICS 

Kenneth Grundy 
This meifculnui and weH-informcd study 
traces the increased influence of the South 
African military and intelligence 
establishment In Inc political decision¬ 
making and the international relations of 
that Mate- The author canminet the domestic 
and foreign ramifications of this crucial 
issue, which has never before been explored. 

Mis conclusion is not a hippy one. 

ISBN I 8300 019 J £14.93 

ARGENTINA 

1516-1982 

David Rock 

From the colonization period to the 
Falkland! War, this comprehensive history of 
Argentina by prize-winning author David 
Rock filli an Important gap in a Reid where 
remarkably 111 tie has been published. The 
author, in addition to undertaking an 
citeniive Historical study, provides 
Invaluable inslghia Into the background of 
the political, social, and economic 
institutions of Argentina. 

ISDN 1 8304} 013 6 £24.30 

GERMAN HISTORY IN 
MARXIST 
PERSPECTIVE 

The Etut Grrmatt Approach 
Andrcni DorpaJon 
In l hii monumental study Andreas Dorpalen 
explains and assesses the way in whkh 
historians from the German Democratic 
Republic hive Interpreted the German past. 
Ilii vrnr ob|tciivc analysis illustrates the role 
orManist-Ieninist ideology in shaping 
perception! of the forces which have formed 
German hiitory. The clement of comparison 
with the Western historical approach is a 
nuior strength of ihe wok. 

LSI1N I 83043 024 I £24.30 

CHINESE DEMOCRACY 

Andrew J, Nathan 

What do the Chinese mein by "democracy"? 
Ihe author trices the history of democracy 
as it is understood in China, providing bout 
an engrossing history of evolving Chinese 
political institutions and an enlightening 
contrast with democracy as it is understood 
in the WciL In the process be sheds new 
light on recent political and economic 
liberalization In China. 

ISBN I 81043 020 9 £16.50 

HOW THE WEST GREW 
RICH 

Nathan Rosenberg and 
L.H. Bird toll 

The authors ce-cvaluitc Western economic 
history, challenging many long-held 
assumptions about the sources of ihe West's 
economic strength. Their provocative work 
demonstrates bow It was the gradual break 
up of centralised political and religious 
contrail which allowed autonomous 
economic activity to emerge In the West. 
ISDN 1 BJ<M3 016 0 £16.30 

PRIVATE POWER AND 
. PUBLIC POLICY 

Atttliuuaimat Oil Corpmuicm and U.S. 
Fanign Policy I94IS4 

David 8. Painter 

When the U.S- ceased to be self-suRldent in 
°di the American government and the oil 
companka worked together to consolidate 
thewppsiuoo In oil producing countries In 
the Third World. Thli book describes u as- 
. “P^dOOj sot Rally otudkd before, which 
furthered U.S. incentives to control world oil 
mservea, maintiin and enhance U.S. power 
mi ihe Middle East, combit nationalism in 
Sooth America ind contain Soviet influence 
_ In these regions. 

ISBN 1 85043 021 7 £22.93 

MOSCOW AND THE 
ITALIAN COMMUNIST 
PARTY 

From TogHeai to Bnlingmr 
Joan Barth Urban 

• The author provides a full and balanced 
account of hpw the Evro-Commuatii profile 

rflhl IliBu CP. mitred and how the 
Sovltu responded. She outlines the Soviet 
uaka s current objectives in (u relations 
with the Communist parties of the West 
a giant gap ki the study of the 
relations between the Soviet and non-Soviet 
Communist part lei and Is ■ major 
contribution us the literature on modem 
European hinny, {oicraaifcuul Communism 
km. . cooiparstfvejxsliiia. 

ISBN 1 83043 0187 Cased £24,30 

ISBN 1 13043 027 6 Paper £9.30 

THE END OF THE 
; PALESTINE MANDATE 

.«!• W. Roger Louia ft 
• Robert W. Stookey 
Swgrott perspectives — British, American, 

. Soviet, Arab and Zionist — by foremost . 

• the issues which drove . 
«eh of the Ova major poulcal InUreau 1 

WWdi M against tbfc creation of liraeL The 
"Y to an thtdertnaoinB oforescni csdlkia 
■' h Ae Middle But • 

CBN I 83043 011 X ■ £22J0 

TBB THIRD REICH AND 
THE PALESTINE 
QUESTION 

FwmU R. Nlcdala ■ 


Maiailota ns* t 

: rildtn that until 






•fcWfce crateation oTJtws to 
ptoMtH -» with the iadi support ofZIorifai 
wdjrt-■ in part KdktfflctArib iuitooallK 
pnanitt on Britain, whom the Gintuuu 
I * pdfttntw tiiy. A wort of 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn _ 

Oh! There was a man with a celluloid throat 
Who once sailed along in a little green boat: 

His wire she was troubled with ossified liver; 

Her thumb, it was pierced with a sharp oaken sliver. 
Now this sliver, this liver, this boat and this throat, 
Were at last swallowed up by a petrified goat. 

(From “Oh! There") 

Requests, demands, for more of the works and 
life of Richard Griffin, sweet singer of the 
scampi, reach tne by every post. (They don't.) 
There is little ! can feed to his hungry public. 
Biographies are dumb. National Union Cata¬ 
log knows that he was bom in 1857, but not 
whether he has died. His books, all self-pub¬ 
lished, are scantily held by undiscerning librar¬ 
ies: The Camel's Last Gasp, The Melancholy 
Yak, The Dead Rabbit Riot ad 1857, Bughouse 
Poetry (1917), Bughouse Poetry (1919) and 
Bughouse Poetry: The Collected Works of 
Richard Griffin (1922). The more Griffin I 
read (and I scarcely do anything else now) the 
less can I decide whether we are dealing with 
self-conscious Manhattan Dada, or barking 
crustacicidnl lunacy. (That he spent a little 
time, as the Romanians so delicately put it, up 
river, is certain: textual references abound.) 



The rare portrait, reproduced here, does not 
clinch matters. Another frontispiece shows the 
poet in the role of Guy Barnabas Bone, who 
lives in the alkali desert and deals in whip- 
scorpions or vinegarones (the word, unex¬ 
pectedly, is in the OED, though one of the 
citations, from the Glasgow Herald of 1920, 
reads suspiciously like a review of Griffin, if 
such a thing is imaginable). 

I should like to quote in full the hospital 
ballad with the refrain “The uric add gathers in 
the comer of my thumb" - "That woman with 
the cancer in the gullet, hear her stammer. / 
The gentle nurse, ungentle now, raises the staff 
to slam her. / Why don't they end the case at 
once and hit her with a hammer?"; I would like 
you to taste the sinister enjambemenis of"Pink 
Tea" (“They held a ‘pink tea’ at the Rink/The 
Gink had a kink in his blink. / He took a pink 
drink — hear the blink / of his glass. As he gulps 
see him wink. / Hank pays for the drink; Hear 
the chink /Of the tin in his purse. See the 
link"). But perhaps the metrical innovations of 
"The Elm of Nhx" are his most deserving and 
enduring memorial. 

The bright Angel feels 

A sort of a nickefy 
Shock through the heels, ., 

Wheels scrape a clickoty " . 

Knock. See ihe keels 
; Dcddedly rickety. , 

■The bright Angel cracks ! 

: To sliyen the branch , 

Of ih'Blin called Hacks. 

Tts on my own ranch. 

My classic lip sipacks 

Saying, “Dick, be Stanch." .i 1 ’ 

> V i 1 ■: 


all the ghosts out of all the machines, and Tin- 
kerbell has lost her certificate of airworthiness. 

And if twenty million people alt run as fast as 
possible in different directions at the same time 
the Horn of Africa will become a cornucopia, 
and if ten million people all hold hands with 
R. and N. Reagan, Watts and Harlem and 
South Philly will turn into garden cities. I don’t 
know what the people who held hands with 
Nancy Reagan got, but I got a T-shirt: 
YESTERDAY I RAN THE WORLD AND 
TODAY I CANT WALK. 

★ ★ ★ 

Hand me a tall octavo in rich royal red 
simulated morocco lettered The Social Code 
(short gilt rule]/#74, and I'll assume I'm going 
to be told (as if one did not intuitively know) 
which fork to use with the consomml; but the 
truth is more semantic, less semasiotogical, if 
that is what I mean to mean. 

The Social Code (price one guinea bound) is 
a word-book of telegraphese, compiled by 
Robert Dodwell and George Ager, LLD 
("Pass the Dodwell and Ager, I’ve got to get 
these cables off to our chuprassy in Seram- 
pur"). The object was to reduce the prodigious 
cost of information transfer. And it was 
prodigious: to send “It Is thought the worst is 
over, but confidence is not yet restored", to 
what the compilers call “an average address in 
Australia" - as it might be, 213.5 Mean Value 
Boulevard, Murrumbidgee - would have cost 
£910s- if not a Queen's ransom in 1874, a hefty 
chunk of the annual earnings of a curate or a 
reviewer of novels for Blackwood's who might 
happen to have a cousin in Murrumbidgee in 
need of reassurance. Even the telegraph 
companies, who were apparently trying to 
recover the costs of submarine cable-laying in 
the first three weeks of operation, seem to have 
had a bad, or at least a social, conscience: the 
code-book is published by the Oriental Tele¬ 
gram Agency themselves, who enumerate its 
advantages - “ECONOMY and SECRECY 
and, by reducing the number of words, it also 
reduces the chances of error in the transmis¬ 
sion of the message, thus ensuring a third and 
important object in ACCURACY.” Com¬ 
munication theory now holds that redundancy 
increases ACCURACY; SECRECY only 
holds if business rivals using the same code¬ 
book are too gentlemanly to eavesdrop, but 
there is no doubt about ECONOMY. That 
curate just fires off the word Complicity to 
New South Wales, and his cousin's anxiety is 
alleviated for a mere £3 (still a week's stipend 
or so, and ten times the price of Datapost or 
Satellite transmission today in Constant 
Pounds. Constant Pounds, come to think of it, 
could well be the name of the novel reviewer, 
but I wander.) To take their second example,. 
“your son has passed his examination success- 
fully and will sail for India next month” costs, 
encoded, only £1 5s, instead of £4, a bargain 
you will agree. (They don’t reveal that the 
encoded message would be Your son paralyse 
salmon next month, which might have in¬ 
timidated the customers.) 

The arrangement is odd. Under a series of 
headwords are listed several of the most likely- 
seeming sentences (most likely-seeming to 
Messrs Dodwell and Ager, whose values and 
tasles are not those of today) using the word; 
each sentence is encoded by a word from the 
same region of the alphabet, but a few pages on 
in the dictionary. Thus, taking ACCOUTRE¬ 
MENTS (as I do every day) “Accoutrements 
are ordered” is addle ; “accoutrements have 
been ordered” is address', “accoutrements will 
.be shipped forthwith” is addressed’, and "you 
left without your accoutrements - they will be 
shipped to you” is adducer. The advantage of 
. this is (hat the same dictionary can bp used for 
encoding and decoding, because both lists are 
in alphabetical order, astonishing, when you 
think about it»and much harder to achieve with 
say; a ’pbetau-Czech. dictionary. The, dis- 
' advantage is that If,'yep want tq say "your 
accoutrements are so badly rusted that, the 
ppople in Oxfafti rqfugedtotake them” 1 or. 
"what kind of accoutrements did you have in 
m^nd exactly?" you hav^ to pay the full going 

rate.-.• '• 

’ i TJte Saci^l Code (br SQQAl) ig a .powerful ' 

IflntrutiOA-ranakla nf - - 


at the price cable us at what you cqn execute 
it") and of great delicacy of distinction: thus 
“was struck by lightning" is liquidating, while 
“were struck by lightning” is liquidation. 

Do not be misled by the above examples; the 
language has no structure, deep or surface. 
What could a transformational grammarian 
make of this: 

Will add loo much to the expense. Affright. 

Will it add much to the expense? Affrlghtedness. 
What will it add to the expense? Affronter. 

Do not add to the expense. Affront. 

Do not add to the expenses: they are already too 
high. Affronted. 

Could a mountaineering expedition, ques¬ 
tioned about the reasons for failure, reply 
simply Ed? No, SOCAL is a polysynthetic 
language, like Eskimo. (A more suitable 
exchange, perhaps, would be “Diamond?” 
“Diapason.” “Are there any difficulties in the 
way of the arrangement?” “There are do 
difficulties but what can be overcome,”) 

Accidental poetry or deliberate irony creeps 
in occasionally. “Whole tracts have been 
devastated by locusts" is detestable ; “satisfy us 
that you have abandoned the idea” is abase¬ 
ment', “must draw the line somewhere”, omi¬ 
nously, is litigation (whereas “send me a line by 
the first post” is litigious, and “accident caused 
by engine running off line" is litmus: a 
non-linear logic). 

It’s a drabbish sort of language, suitable only 
for gloomy summaries of news, sports and 
weather: paling raccoon ramble, for example, 
or as we Bhould put it, “trade is completely 
paralysed by the recent heavy failures, Cam¬ 
bridge has won the boat race by two lengths, 
heavy rains during the past few days have 
inundated many parts of the country and 
destroyed a great portion of the crops". There 
is but little opportunity for chit-chat (“many 
happy returns of the day" is marginal ), passion 
(unconverted means “your silence is unendur¬ 
able”) or mild rudery (enshrine? enjoyment 
translates as "How is the erection progressing? 

I am unable to effect an entrance"). 

Far more convivial is the flag code of the 
aristocratic Royal Northern Yacht Club (or 
RONYACC), which I just happen to have at 
hand. And far more up to date, for it is a 
digitized code with a numbered list of messages 
and just ten jolly (hand coloured) flags for the 
numbers one to ten. (Yes, we could have made 
do with two flags, I know, but you don’t 
suppose that the Marquess of Breadalbane or 
the Hon B. F. Primrose, a Gilbertian fop if I 
ever heard of one, were up to manipulating 
binary?) 

Finicking grammatical detail is ignored. 
1459 is Hazard-ed-ing-s-ous; 2458 is please-d- 
ing-ure-ant-ly. The answer to 144.1027.2375 
(“I am. Ambassador. Passage, what kind of,. 
have you had?") would thus be 1067.38171067 
(“Excellent, your Excellency"). (As it hap¬ 
pens, the Oriental Telegraph Agency also had 
a numerical code for the most used messages. 
68 in the one code is “Shall require some • 
money shortly”, in the other “About, what is 
he or they?” You observe the gross practicality 
of one, the lordly quizzicality of the other.) 

RONYACC is full of light society banter: 
1189, “Can you spare me some fish?"; 907 1 
“Dine, will you, on shore?”, probably the 
corollary to 1230 “What do you propose doing 
in the event of a fog?" 

It was even possible to exchange gentleman¬ 
ly insults (1593 “Have you any intelligence?"; ■ 
387 “Birth, your, is not supposed to be good"); ; 
but mainly the language seemed to serve for 
scrounging between vessels, in which proven 1 ! 
der comes well before navigation. Numbers j 
530 to 610 are requests to borrow ale, ammuni¬ 
tion, anchor, ballast, barley, beef, beer, bis 1 ;. 
cuits; cheese, cigars, coal, coffee,' compass; 1 
milk, mustard, mutton, newspapers, oakum; a 
pair of oars; all the way to yinegar, wafer, ' 
water, whiskey, wine. And once, magic breaks •. 
in. No 592 is “Can you lend signal-book?” • 

Papers presented at the international confer- , 
mice on The Learning and Teaching oi 
English in the 1980s” held at the University of 
Alberta in 1983 have been'published in 
Creating Word, edited by Patricia Demers , 
(215pp. Macmillan. £25.00 0 333 39132 2). T* 
contributions cover topics as various as compu- 
, tore and literature, creative writing classes,; 
..the “Canadianization” of the school cunicu- \ 
-Ttxfci. I •*.*■*•' -> 
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Letter 



Reassessing Foucault 

Sir, - In his review of my "Modern Masters” 
Foucault (June 6), Colin Gordon objects that, 
despite my avowed attempt at giving a fair 
hearing to Foucault, “much of-this hearing is 
given to prosecution witnesses called to expose 
Foucault's deficiencies as a scholar". Yet in a 
book of 160 pages, half of them are occupied by 
description of the broad content of his books 
and of his main shorter texts; and if much of the 
rest indeed lends an attentive ear to objections 
against Foucault, this is because most of his 
interpreters in English, including Mr Gordon, 
rarely confront the serious strictures levelled 
against his historical theses by some of the best 
contemporary scholars on the history of 
psychiatry, science or penal systems. 

Gordon saddles me with the partisan view 
that merely contradicting Foucault amounts to 
refuting him. Alas, the boot is on the other 
foot. None of the authorities I quote has ever 
been so silly as flatly to “contradict” Foucault 
without taking the trouble to refute him by 
adducing proper evidence. Their points remain 
unanswered as well as, in nearly all cases, 
ignored by Foucault's followers; as un¬ 
answered still is, pace Gordon, Jacques 
Leonard's shrewd query about his overlooking 
the impact of the French Revolution upon the 
psychological assumptions underlying the end 
of spectacular public executions. 

The truth is, Michel Foucault was a gifted 
writer who, in his quest for a genealogy of 
modem society, embarked on an ambitious 
conversion of philosophy into historical analy¬ 
sis feeding on Kulturkritlk. This was a fascinat¬ 
ing but exceedingly risky move for, whatever 
his own Nietzschean misgivings about truth 
and objectivity, it certainly left Foucault's phi¬ 
losophical counter-histories at the mercy of 
careful historiographic scrutiny. Admittedly, 
Foucault's often sensationalist rewriting of 
what Benjamin called the prehistory of mod¬ 
ernity contains several fruitful paths of reinter¬ 
pretation of the Western past. In the end, 
however, there is no avoiding tye cool-headed 
control of interpretative hypotheses by means 
of those annoying objects once upon a time 
called “facts" - and facts do envince a dis¬ 
tressing tendency to give the lie to many of 
Foucault’s historical accounts. 

In all fairness to Foucault’s memory, I think 
the best policy would be for his admirers to 
name and face the criticisms addressed to his 
work. Rather than childishly speaking of “pro¬ 
secution”, they ought to bring arguments in¬ 
stead of anger to their hero’s defence. Unfortu¬ 
nately, Gordon's review denies the reader all 
knowledge of the actual content of the critical 
discussion of Foucault, mine as well as others'. 
Indeed, Gordon is so discreet as to neglect to 
mention that he is himself expressly criticized 
in chapter 8, devoted to Foucault's sweeping 
views on power and his famous “carceral” 
vision of modem society. Far from engaging 
my objections, my critic courts ridicule by pre¬ 
posterously suggesting that my assessment of 
Foucault stems from “reflex anti-commun¬ 
ism”, just because I dare to point out the utter 
frivolity of Foucault's parallels between Victo¬ 
rian culture and communist order. Moreover, 
readers should be suspicious of a review ex¬ 
hibiting such a bizarre picture of Foucault’s 
political views. Gordon is under the pious mis¬ 
apprehension that Foucault was concerned ab¬ 
out “reviewing the political principle of the 
rule of the law" (s/c)l Mr Gordon would do 
well fully to substantiate kuch a weird claim - If 
Foucault, a modern anarchist if ever there was 
one, Is to rest peacefully in his grave. 

' J. Q. MERQUIOR. 

30 Launceston Place, London W8. 

The OED Supplement 

Sir, - Just to point out to Pat Rogers that the 
term “sticky yricket" is' unlikely to become 
obsolete, since so many of us not only play and 
watch cricket, iiut also read (and talk about) its 
history, . 1 . i ; 

. HUMPHREY CLUCAS.i 
19 Norman Road, Saturn, Surrey. . 

We regret tp 'record the depth' of Professor 
Dattie Helen (Sardnerl author of The Business 
of Cirliiciim (I960) and editor of Donne and of 
.. The Men* Qxfptd Booty dfpnglisHVefse (J?72).. 


The Macmillan 
'Dictionary of Art' 

Sir, - The Association of Art Historians’ 
Executive Committee was recently asked by its 
members to consider the plight of large 
numbers of art historians currently employed 
on piece-work for the Macmillan Dictionary of 
Art. 

The Dictionary of Art is a high-profile 
venture intended to provide “a companion" to 
the New Grove Dictionary. According to its 
editor, Hugh Brigstocke, some 1,000 art 
historians around the world have already 
agreed to contribute. He also points out that 
many jobs for art historians have been created 
at Macmillan by the project. Contributors 
receive £40 per thousand words but they have 
the option of having fees (equivalent to £80 per 
1,000 words) credited towards the purchase of 
a set of the Dictionary, which is scheduled for 
publication in 1991 at £2,700. 

The Association is concerned that at a time 
of unprecedentedly high graduate unemploy¬ 
ment, art historians with specialist skills and 
knowledge are being exploited. The rate of pay 
offered by Macmillan is less than half the NUJ 
recommended fee and considerably less than 
the current rate for writers of text-books. It 
works out for many at as little ns £1 per hour! 
Four years ago, when Thames and Hudson 
were producing their recently published and 
much less ambitious Dictionary, contributors 
were paid £50, plus a copy of the book, worth 
£10.50. 

No doubt Macmillan would argue that 
people are free to refuse this rate of pay and 
that the fact that many have already accepted it 
exonerates company policy. The matter is, 
however, more complex. Knowing the range of 
this Dictionary and its likely longevity as a 
reference work, scholars feel a moral responsi¬ 
bility to write on their specialism. The pub¬ 
lisher may, therefore, be deemed to be taking 
advantage of scholarly disinterestedness. But 
the editors of the Dictionary take advantage in 
other ways. Large numbers of younger con¬ 
tributors cannot afford financially or in career 
terms to decline- the offer. Nor can they afford 
the option of a set of the Dictionary. The jobs 
created at Macmillan are, in fact, not perma¬ 
nent posts, but a three-year contract dangled 
before the long-term unemployed is an incen¬ 
tive it is hard to resist. 

The AAH takes the view that the rates of 
pay for contribution to the Dictionary of Art 
are inadequate. It recommends that Mac¬ 
millan, as a matter of the greatest urgency, 
reconsider its policy. 

MARCIA POINTON. 

School of English and American Studies, University 
of Sussex,Falmer, Brighton. 

British Library Lending 
Services 

Sir, -T. A. BirreU’s letter (May 23) certainly 
raises important issues of principle; but the 
British Library authorities cannot in my view 
be unreservedly condemned for their decision 
to allow, in certain circumstances, books from 
Bloomsbury to be sent out on loan to other 
libraries. • 

The decision does however make one won¬ 
der whether interlending is really a satisfactory 
way of promoting research. Its economic and 
conservation aspects have no doubt been 
looked at carefully, but it would be Interesting 
to know, for example, how much, if any, 
money, could be made available, for fresh 
purchasing if such interlending were dispensed 
with or at least severely curtailed. As a 
professional library researcher, what concerns 
me is riot so much an occasional slight delay in 
seeing a book or journal as its total unavailabil¬ 
ity. I was recently asked to look at a book by a 
quite important New Zealand writer which is 
not in the British Library Catalogue, nor at the 
Commonwealth Institute, nor in the New 
Zealand High Commission Library in London. 
• A bookseller specializing in New. Zealand 
books told me that it was not In stock, but had 
just been reprinted. There is. evidence that 
other English-language material of a literary 
nature, ffotn Scandinavia for example, is not 

being acquired. The benefits of intprlendirig 
j_Li _u_ li. l..a s»i_ —_ 


exaggerate them. The material often takes a 
long time to arrive, and when it does so, one's 
research has often moved on, or one has found 
a way round the problem of the non-availabil¬ 
ity of that particular item. 

G. CHOWDHARAY-BEST. 

27 Walpole Street, London SW3. 

Paisley Pattern 

Sir, - The local equivalent for Fifers of the 
phrase about which J. P. Kenyon (Letters, 
May 30) enquires, is “are you gettin’ off at 
Haymarket?” (the station before reaching 
Edinburgh Waverley). Since St Andrews has 
no railway terminal, one wonders how the 
ladies of that city politely discover their lovers' 
intentions. Perhaps Professor Kenyon could 
make enquiries? 

ARCHIE TURNBULL. 

Edinburgh University Press, 22 George Square, 
Edinburgh. j 

Sir, - Duff Cooper was amused, when First 
Lord of the Admiralty, to discover that in the 
Royal Navy, “getting out at Fratton" (the 
station before Portsmouth on the London line) 
was an accepted exculpation of responsibility 
by Able-Bodied Seamen for conception 
brought to the notice of their skippers by 
indignant mothers of nice girls who had chosen 
to love sailors not wisely but too well. 
ALASTAIR FORBES. 

Beefsteak Club, 9 Irving Street, Leicester Square, 
London WC2. 

Sir, - Collectors of variants of “getting aff nt 
Paisley" may be interested to know that the 
Australianism “to get off at Redfern” (a sub¬ 
urb of Sydney) has the same connotation. 

BRIAN HUNTER. 

British Library of Politico) and Economic Science, 
10 Portugal Street. London WC2. 


Literary Permissions 

Sir, - l am contracted to publish shortly an 
Anthology of World Poetry. Si nee these poems 
are short, very many writers are represented - 
not merely from Britain and the United States 
but (in translation) from several other coun¬ 
tries. Clearly permissions must be sought from 
writers who are still alive, and from copyright- 
holders of those writers who have died during | 
the past fifty years. The problem lies in finding 
their addresses. • / 

In some cases one can write care of a 
publisher. Howevpr, many English, as well as 
foreign, publishers give no address in their 
books. Many have changed name, or address, 
or ceased to trade. When located, they may 
have no current address for the writer. Often 
the poems may have been printed under a 
pseudonym, or under fugitive imprints, or in 
ephemera! magazines. If writers have been 
dead for decades, especially foreign writers, 
extra problems proliferate. : 

An advertisement (placed in literary jour¬ 
nals such as your own) will rarely catch the eye 
of anyone interested. Surely there is scope for a 
Register of Literary Copyrights? Any royalty 
payments, plus a service fee, could be made in 
a single operation with benefit to all parties 
concerned. I believe that such an archive may 
exist in Amsterdam, but I am not aware of any 
centre in England, the United States or any 
other European country. Can you, or your 
readers, offer any solution to this difficulty? 

ANTHONY REID. 

Lake Dawn, 12 Avon Castle Drive, Rlngwood, 
Hampshire. 

Phillis Wheatley 

Sir, - Peter Kemp (Commentary, May 30) not 
only misspells the first name of the black poet 
Phillis Wheatley but also places her in the 
wrong century. She could not have been 
“something of a society pet in the seventeenth 
.century", since she was born about 1754 and 
died in 1784. Her Poems on Various Subjects, 
originally published in London in 1773 shortly 
after a visit to this country, was.the first book 
by a black woman to appear anywhere. 

PETER FRYER. 

Flat 11, 64 Shepherds Hill, Hlghgate, London N6. 


Thomas De Quincey 
Bicentenary Studies 
Edited and with an Introduction by 
Robert Lance Snyder 
These sixteen essays reveal a writer who 
can no longer be dismissed ns marginal or 
merely idiosyncratic and who, as a bridge 
Irom tne Romantics to the Victorians, 
helps illuminate the complex mosaic of 
nineteenth century English thought. 

416 pages Cloth £26.50 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 

The Consciousness of 
D H Lawrence 
An Intellectual Biography 
Daniel ] Schneider 
Schneider finds the key to Lawrence's 
consciousness in the fact that he was 
homo retigiosus - a man who 'Is early and 
painfully conscious of a special mission, a 
direction that must lead to ail or nothing.' 
224 pages Cloth £23.95 

UNIVERSITY PRESS OF KAN5AS 

Melville's Later Novels 

William B Dillingham 
The final work in his critical trilogy on 
Melville's fiction. Dillingham's study of 
the later novels delves into the writer's 
deepest and most vital concerns to trace 
his search for self-knowledge. 

448 pages £26.95 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA PRESS 

Sacred Groves and Ravaged 
Gardens 

The Fiction of Eudora Welty, 

Carson Me Cullers, and Flannery 

O'Connor 

Louise Westling 

Tracing the cultural heritage of the South, 
Westling shows how soutnern women 
reacted to the violent, false world created 
by their men by creating their own rich 
matriarchal traditions. 

232 pages Paper £9.25 
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Superhuman frailty 


Alfred Brendel ope" dupTsui 

STS” “ST 

° 0 f. lorF,,,,sl Busoni believe 

Collsclim _ form of musical c 

Busoni's involvement with opera is linked to °" d demands> th( 

his concept of a “Young Classicity". Not the S? For ™- 

turning back to older forms, or the ironic com- d n , 01 d J p 1C£ 

ment on past styles, of neoclassicism, but a W J at E ‘ 

music removed from the constraints of pur- t . in f, cha , rac 

pose, style, form and functional harmony, was he t . hund ® ri 

Busoni's strangely utopian notion. What ^V 6 ^ 10 " “ ° 
“Young Classicity" shares with classicism is a P? nrp „ " 
mistrust of an emotional intensity thnt goes !. p . . on 11,8 

overboard, of flamboyant gestures, and of a 
sensuality or “sexuality" that in music, though '"!* at b 

by no means in life. Busoni thought ridiculous * f .If™,,K,® C 

und untruthful. Love duets. Including that of ' P? 1 

Verdi’s Otelio, made Busoni Furious: there is *? e unbe,l( 

nothing more appalling, ho notes, than a little ® Se ? S0 

man and n large Indy pouring gushing melodics fi c ,io na f world'of* 
over one another while holding hands. net onal world of 

Musically, Busoni hoped for an end to jjjat is unlike the s 
"thematic" or " mot i vie” composition, called 
for the primacy of melody in all voices (linear «,'?J e ” p P rntl 1 f SI1 
polyphony) and helped, along with Sellout- *“ lf r « ,| *f 0| » »"< 
berg, to emiincipnlc dissonance. To him. disso- 7;, 1° lnvolve r fi 

nance rather than the (rind represented , S r ' gure ’ Aftc 
“nature". (With all their differences of musical j- eonurdo was ( 
outlook, Busoni patiently continued tosupporl efl “ mont shows » 
Schoenberg, whose existence in Berlin rested 
largely on Busoni’s backing. Alas, Schoenberg , 6> , 985 .*’ Bust>1 

declined to complete Doctor Faust after ^ conardo » var 
Busoni's death but accepted the offer of sue- " h ® n d An 

cccdlng him as composition teacher at the fortune » f J| led t0 P' 
Prussian Academy.) " tnoug!' Busoni sa 

Busoni’s ideas reacted against the inflated Pon ! c “ was ruled < 
rhetoric und the sentimental pathos of late mUSlC ' , ,be 8 Fa 
romanticism, Italian verismo, nnd expression- for G °ethe 

ism. (Busoni conceded tliat there is an express- su v ec l ,ha * woul 

ionist in every composer but rejected any m f U ?, lC ' Busoni saw i 
claims of supremacy of ones! vie over another.) „ 0 pe I? !lc dramB 
He stays away from ki tsch in' a rnlisicnl period Fll PP et N*y qf Doct 
that, even in some of its most gifted exponents P[ om iMd » hke the ri 
was prone to kitsch in unprecedented measure.’ f I | T,allon of lhe edu 
To an audience used to overheated and over- o aw «ome and tl 
stimulated music, Busoni’s self-control must T u 1 som was a rem 
have appeared almost gladal. In music, Busoni and !?. Mers to his v 

explains, feeling has to be applied grandly and f u ? t,on st y Ust 

economically. It should not be overly con- rot Doctor tout! hu 

cemed with detail, and wasted on the short pr °. e: 11 remains ur 

span (this is wbat the layman, the mediocre dlCII ?, n ; Critics of 1 

artist and, one may be tempted to add, some T® 7 **° score 

American critics, conceive feeling to be) Feel- S" d lwo Ilbret,i 1 fil 

ing needs to be linked to taste aiid style The . 0ru ’ s 0Wn “ shou 
popular concept of feeling Ignores taste- the ™ S , . ust ’ at ^ cnd 
result is sentimentaUty, and over-projection. a " U !l mate .“ mystci 
To feeling that demonstrates itself in "spon- own lfe t0 Ws dead ' 
taneous” gestures, Busoni prefers feeling 1 ^that “ " e,ernaI wf,r -By 
acts quietly'* and, most of all, feeling that is ma » c c*rcle of belief 
concealed. cepts, good and evil 

Busoni's phobia about the trivial and hJnd 111 Nletzschca n 
ingratiating extended to the musically free to dr ®w his owr 

stereotyped. The “typical” horn call, the melt- u * own myth - How 
«ig string phrase, the chuckling bassoon the froni obIi 

instantly memorable tune, belonged to a oast 0f evil ltmaias 
that Busoni greatly admired. As they became a dced " ***”* 1 

matter of routine one needed to avoid them It- Does Faust ’ s h 

was rather late in his development that Buso’ni ? the styie lh « G 

after writing his prophetic Outline, of a New Pulling h 

Aesthetic of Music (1907), imposed siichstric- t? crimcs? In 

i . "I of biswjtsappearsn< 

x 2 ^n^h£%rtsCouncij frailty than that of.thi 

CommltteB Will . "ftfcjiiww, hai 

condfefer applfcatjons for . be rational. Some oi 

WRITERS' Busoni's libretto ma; 

RI IDtf AdIea private connotations 

him that Faust's pact 

In airly August 1986 from ‘ ** Easler Sunday -1 

; profeaslpnal Writera of flcHon> verae bom), others, si 

.andl.ltfirhtYnon-flctlgn,who are He,en of Troy, Bi 

resident Ip Sc^tlfmd. of beauty and perfeci 

; 9? al ^riatetorappileetiona l«4 S®, fu ? Ion of ut 0 P iB 

; July'1.686* Helen s appearance i 

Further Information and application . m< ?! s ‘ ri ^ 1 _ tnventil 
* format are available frorh: . bis rfeath, Busc 

TheUtaratureCHrecfer i music for the Heiei 

■ScoiSah AfteCoiintii finished Faust'? fina 

;t9ChWte«^ $quate -' . , ; performances possib 

: wWbUfflh ifeeop i • I most experienced Of] 

: .^,7-! ’ I •• suaded to Obiupletd t| 


lures on himself, an austerity that, to him, 
opened up vast areas of freedom. If what Isaiah 
~ Berlin has termed “moral charm" is applicable 
to musical aims, Busoni's offer proof of it. 

Busoni believed that opera is the supreme 
_ form of mu sical expression because it permi ts, 
flnd demands, the combination of all musical 
means and forms. Opera, according to Busoni, 
should not duplicate what happens on stage but 
a illuminate what goes on in the mind, or soul, of 
the acting characters, unseen and unuttered. 
^ Not the thunderstorm but the reaction - or 
_ non-reaction - to it is what ought to be com- 
a posed. In some special cases, the music may 
impress on the listener what happens outside 
„ bis vision - behind the stage, so to speak - and 
ignore what can be clearly perceived. Singing 
le xts on stage is a convention that has the effect 
of "untruth”. Therefore, opera has to concen¬ 
trate on the unbelievable and on what is unlike- 
_ to make sense of itself; the public should 
always be reminded that it is dealing with the 
fictional world of the jocular and/or fantastic 
that is unlike the seriousness and truthfulness 
jj of life. 

r n,c °P erntic subject Busoni looked for - 
“half religious" und elevnting, yet entertaining 
~ h» d to involve a quintessential and myste- 
I rioiis figure. After Aliasuerus nnd Dante, 
Leonurdo was considered; as Anthony 
, Beaumont shows in his splendid book Busoni 
I the Composer (reviewed in the TLS of Decem- 

ber 6 , 1985), Busoni was able to identify with 
! Leonardo in a variety of ways. He was dis¬ 
carded when d'Annunzio, to our great good 
fortune, foiled to provide a libretto. Don Juan 
- though Busoni saw him differently from da 
Ponte - was ruled out on account of Mozart’s 
music, Goethe’s Faust on account of Busoni's 
respect for Goethe’s text. (In looking for a 
subject" that would not be complete without 
music, Busoni saw in Faust 11 a prime example 
of operatic drama".) Finally, the medieval 
Puppet Play of Doctor Faust proved decisive: it 
promised, like the revered Magic Flute, a com¬ 
bination of the educational, the spectacular, 
the awesome and the amusing. 

Busoni was a remarkable writer. His essays, 
and letters to his wife, testify to originality, 
erudition and stylistic grace. Busoni’s libretto 
for Doctor Faust hardly reaches the level of his 
prose: it remains under the spell of Goethe’s 
diction. Critics of the text of Zauberfldte or 
Parsifal- .two scores Busoni greatly admired, 
and two libretti I find no less mystifying than 
Busoni’s own - should have a field day. Buso¬ 
ni s Faust, at the end of his life, concentrates on 
an ultimate “mysterious deed": he gives his 
own life to his dead child in order to live on as 
an "eternal will". By finally stepping out of the 
magic circle of beliefs, by leaving religious cou- 
cepts, good and evil, God and the Devil, be¬ 
hind In Nletzschean fashion, Faust becomes 
free to draw his own magic circle, and create 
his own myth. How Faust is able to extract 
himself from the obligation to serve the forces 
of evil remains hard to comprehend. “One 
good deed" seems an ali-too easy way out. 
Does Faust’s lifting himself out of the morass- 
in the style of the Gennan folk hero MOnch- 
hausen-by pulling his own hair, thereby undo 
his past crimes? In the. end, the power of 
Mephistopheles that had:frightened Faust out 
Qthis wjts appears no less riddled with human 
that °f the Queen of the Night, and 

• H is* however , 1 hardly the point of opera to 
bo rational. Some' of the mystifying events in , 
Busonis libretto may, to him, have had their 
private connotations (it should have amused , 
bunth at Faust's pact with the Devil is sealed on I 

S /J # a . day ~ da y ° 0 ,.Which Busoni , 
J»as boro). Others, such as the t*d apparitions \ 
of Helen of Troy, Busoni’s unattainable Ideal , 
of beauty and perfection, are frankly utopian; i 
the fwion of utopianism and blasphemy in < 

^ n c f. a P pearancCdn ‘he Cross remains the < 
m<m striking invention in Busoni’s plot. 

Busoni had not produced the 
music for the Helen of T'roy episodes or * 
finished Faust'? final mbnolo^ T^ake 
performances possible, Philipp Jarnach. the < 
most experienced of Busoni’s pupils, was per- 
. auaded to tjompleW tbowOjki What he contri- i 
*(rf d h* ^ dcomfo rtable haste, ( 



sxrsr^js- 1 — 

Leoncavallo into Busoni's rarefied air. (Of the ScenicaUy. there is enouglt for an invent™ 

,nDue “ ced fc y Busoni. Varhse producer to build upon. (Busoni, in his libret- 
fina sKne Knr.WriM d °' ne ' usUce l ° lhe •». has intentionally left gkps to be filled by the 
nan o7 he “ “ *2! °" d ‘^ public.) In David pL- 


parts of the church intermezzo from Doctor 
Faust, created in due course his own re¬ 
freshingly cynical brand of music theatre.) 

. Luckily, this obstacle to the appreciation of 
Doctor Faust has now been removed thanks to 
Anthony Beaumont’s recent solution. His task 
was uniquely facilitated by Busoni’s habit of 
using elements of his previous compositions 
where it suited him, ‘or, indeed, of composing 
in advance works like the “Sonatina seconds" 
or the "Berceuse 6 lfigiaque” that were to 
break fresh ground. 

It would be unreasonable to expect from Mr 
Beaumont what Busoni himself did not accom¬ 
plish. His concoction of Busoniana follows 
Busoni’s own prescriptions with remarkable 
taste and skill. (Only months before his death, 
Busoni had outlined a musical design of the 


ney’s very imaginative presentation at the En 
glish National Opera, the expressionist li 
Busoni is over-projected. Busoni himsel 
would have been surprised, and thorough!; 
horrified, by some of Pountney's scenic coups 
and by the reference to political actuality that i 
imposed on a timeless human problem. Pount 
ney gives an amusing twist to the student 
celebrating Wagner as “rector magnifies" 
and makes the emergence of the naked bo; 
from Faust’s cloak a resoundingly moving ex 
perience. But he also turns Helen, who is sup 
posed to appear in a classical landscape, intof 
harlot, omits the required magic circle! 
altogether, and remains tied to the all-tot 
dominating set by Stefanos.Lazarides that fits 
neither the church scene, the Court of Parma, 
nor the tavern, and evokes New York rather 


f- 1L . . , , .—— -"“ 8 “ uui uic iavern, ana evokes New York rathi 

thetiSS“ WsromoLti^T” “ Jarnacb at Wittenberg. Busoni maintained that h 

i«£§p 

text for “Euch zum Trntv r °f Faust’s personality), contradicting himself 

mtle later by statin 8 that Mephistophele 
^nf P ^n 1 2 “ n ,? nn T b0se ” grant8 Faust “ the superhuman and letbfd abi 
ou^ vrU' °l y ° U " ho ho,d lty t0 act out Ws thoughts" unrestrained. It i 
« We cal1 evU ")‘ this Shuman faculty indeed that unleash? 

meTml 8: . Ut mC , 8pit0 yOU ’ Faust>s fate ' AM gmmbL apart, Mr Pountae 
In Venge “ ce on ^ y° u 8 °° d ones who deserves his share of the credit for Doctc 

biddies thegoodies 1,110 Faust '* P u bl*c success; not a few of those in th 

n? Ue that FfiUSt rfds audience who are unaware of Busoni’s Inter 

What is fhe cum nf n ^^ e, P 110118 wiU perceive his staging as consequent!* 

m ° f ^ octorFaus f& parts? I and highly effective. 

Brt kTh' 0 S2£5n mySlery - J pIaySj Musically, the ENO copes admirably wit! 
PfiSr’s pZJL ^Pf 1101 to Busoni’s extraordinary demands. Electroni' 

de^Mnlr ^ ?* d Hindem, t h 8 Mathh ■ amplification is used where, before Its inven 

ti'.. S.“” p f ri “ n „ wiUl S-. B «“ i call for it: the .oued o 


SchoenheroU Xfncwun non, busodj seems to call for it: the sound 
ni’s^mre i f 1 ^ Buso " ^ or 8 an envelops the Ustener as Busoni s 

r: e r y pononai ’ m6 ****■ ^0^conducedtbet 

and iidom nrih p Ku^ 18, ^ emS unorodBd > performances that 1 heard. It is good to: 

Ism 11 , 6 teg hectic- somebody who writes so well about Bus 
nwk^h nei^r around Busoni's bringing his music so stylishly to Ufe. Amc 

* u vent, ? n nor Us 811 ‘ho ® 6 involved in malting this new versioi 

mak ? Useof Doctor ** ^ch a memorable occaric 

dom- Indhis ^ mnOVati r freb - prid 0 ^P laB e belongs to him. Graham Qa 

aom, and tus orehestration is never that nf p in nnv a- :JT-i____ 


i ■ ■ : •' ■' 


dom- and hi« T- 11CD - pnuo OI place Delongs to him. Graham Ufe 

P. ? anUt fi «ho^E^ H n 5 T" of a in ever y W .thd ideal exponent of foept 
'oemndon “.“J 381 delicaforandprecise topheles, masters the “impossible'' tessitt 

SlyXubts ^ °J ^ lout * My .triumphantly. Thomas Allen’s Faust.is biai 

mafetene wW f faUy ^ 8 , though, at times, a little lacking 

' welco, ? es th « ** dynamic, and demonic, force. The BNO ( 

- avolLble if ^Im 1 drTJi Un yp !“ 1 serves our gratitude for finally presenting V 

18 tor Fmst in London and making it an imp* 
•S^u S uW • ive even t. The attendance, and rapture, at 

tbft^nSnetn^h ^Sinning of_ Coliseum indite that the!time for Bui 

;yWffiW^P««R.tQftes^qncjappearances^ may, afyer^.comiijg,^ ( - ; ; . h V (( 
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A Jacobean dramatic fragment Greatness eclipsed 


Richard Proudfoot “ 

For the second time in recent years the papers 
of Sir John Coke at Melbourne Hall, Derby¬ 
shire, have yielded a discovery of great interest 
to students and lovers of the English theatre in 
the early seventeenth century. In 1973, a small 
manuscript notebook was found, used between 
about 1610 and 1619 by its owner, Morgan 
Evans, of Lantwit Major, Glamorgan, and 
Gray’s Inn. It contained an almost complete 
text of a play, copied in the hands of Evans 
himself and four others, and showing striking 
resemblance, in general and in detail, to the 
plays written between 1607 and 1612 by Tho¬ 
mas Heywood. 

The new discovery is of a different kind. It is 
a single manuscript sheet of paper, folded 
once, which contains 143 lines of text written 
on four pages, of a play on the subject of Ales¬ 
sandro de’ Medici, Duke of Florence, and his 
favourite, Lorenzo de’ Medici. The nature of 
the revisions, together with variations in the 
slope, size and fluency of the writing, leave 
little doubt that the pages were written by a 
poet In the throes of composition. The hand 
appears to belong to the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century and the paper Is water¬ 
marked with a pot mark of a kind common in 
that period. The number “2", much faded, 
appears at the head of the recto of the first leaf, 
implying that the sheet belonged to a series and 
that it came near the beginning. There are no 
stitch or stab marks such as would indicate that 
the sheet was ever in a bound book. Indeed, it 
was at some time used as a wrapper for other 
papers. The top portion of the verso of the 
second leaf was on the outside and suffered 
from fading and nibbing so that several words 
and two lines are now indecipherable 
(although they may prove recoverable under 
ultraviolet light). 

The scene preserved in the manuscript is a 
dialogue between Duke Alexander (desig¬ 
nated "Prince" in his speech headings) and 
Lorenzo. It starts with Alexander’s dismissal of 
his other courtiers, among them one Alphon- 
so. He then proceeds to probe the charge, 
made in a letter he has received from the 
banished and vindictive Castruchio, that 
Lorenzo is a traitor who “hath ofttimes avowed 
your death and alteration of the government”. 
In the cat-and-mouse game that ensues, Alex¬ 
ander confronts Lorenzo with the accusing 
letter and Lorenzo defends himself at length, 
employing a daring double bluff. He acknow¬ 
ledges the accuracy of the information laid 
against him, offers his life to Alexander, then 
recalls his record as Alexander’s defender 
against previous conspiracies before finally 
claiming to be a double agent, involved in the 
plots of “the exiles” only, like Sinon, in order 
to betray them/ 

The story is well known. Lorenzo did 
murder Alexander: his self-exculpation is false. 
The ironic complexity of the relationship was 
later to be fully analysed by Alfred de Musset 
in Lorenzacclo. The author of this fragment, 
though, had a clearer sense of its potential than 
James Shirley, who in turn dramatized the 
story in 1631 in The Traitor. Shirley’s equiva¬ 
lent scene (I.ii)i which shares a few details with 
this fragment, does little to exploit the irony of 
the situation. The fragment presents a power¬ 
ful opposition between the Prince - verse- 
speaking, sententious and suspicious fyiit sin¬ 
cere in his affection for Lorenzo - and Loren¬ 
zo, a Jacobean satirist-courtier whose lively 
prose at once Calls to mind a host of analogues, 
. from Marston’s Malevole and Hercules and the 
Machiavellian intriguers of CHhpmaa's com¬ 
edies to Viiidlce in The Revenger’s Tragedy and 
John Webster’s FlaminCo and Bosnia. There is 
reason to regard the fragment as the work of a 
capable and experienced writer, quite conceiv¬ 
ably professional rather, than amateur 
(although he does not Separate speeches with 
the speech rules almost invariably found in 
manuscripts associated with the professional 
playhouses). . j ■. [■ " \ 

The Hand Is hot identifiable as that of any 
professional dramatist of the Jacobean years 
whose handwriting is known to have survived. 
Tt is a secretary hand with ah admixture of italic 
letter forms , such as was comihon ampng wri¬ 


ters of the period. Details which may prove 
distinctive include some strong spelling prefer¬ 
ences. The writer prefers the forms bee, wire, 
hee and wee; doe, goe, soe and noe, but who\ 
41 and -tt at the ends of words; and, more 
idiosyncratically, he are, theare and weare for 
here, there, their and were. He seems to have 
been trying to change the last habit, as he twice 
alters heart to heere and once theare to 
theire. 

The informative catalogue entry for the 
Bloomsbury Book Auctions' sale at which the 
manuscript will be offered on June 20 con¬ 
fidently claims the fragment as the work of 
John Webster and constructs a full but largely 
circumstantial case for his authorship and 
for assigning composition to the years 
1606-9. 

Circumstantially, and in the absence of any 
known sample of Webster's hand, the proposi¬ 
tion is tempting. Webster wrote tragedies ab¬ 
out Florentine history and the prose of the 
fragment recalls his manner: but although a 
lost play of his on the French subject of the 
Duke of Guise is on record, he is not known to 
have dramatized the story of Alessandro and 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. It must, in any case, re¬ 
main unlikely that a firm attribution or dating 
of so brief a text will be established without the 
discovery of further external facts or at least 
until the hand and the style can be subjected to 
a closer and more prolonged scrutiny than lias 
yet been possible. Certainty the fragment 
shows none of the contracted forms involving it 
and the , whose frequency in Webster’s writings 
has made them seem evidential in cases of 
disputed or divided authorship. But the frag¬ 
ment is so short that their absence may lack 
significance. The claim that can be provisional¬ 
ly accepted is that the fragment may represent 
the “foul papers”, or working draft, of an 
experienced and quite probably a professional 
dramatist of the Jacobean period. It may also 
mark a noteworthy early appearance in the 
history of English drama of the double agent. 


Pat Rogers 


BetOamln Robert Haydon 

Royal Albert Museum, Exeter, until June 21 

Haydon's life and death have eclipsed his 
work; his friends and enemies have sunk his 
own artistic personality. Wordsworth's sonnet 
to Haydon invokes him as the priest of “Crea¬ 
tive An”, possessing “a mind and heart. . , 
heroically fashioned - to infuse / Faith in the 
whispers of the lonely muse, / While the whole 
world seems adverse to desert". Egotism, a 
bombastic manner and high ambitions con¬ 
spired to make Haydon’s efforts at the Grand 
Style turn all too easily into self-aggrandize¬ 
ment. His choice of themes, notably Napo¬ 
leon, aims to bring a noble Bceihovcnian rage 
into history painting, but the effect is vitiated 
by a tinge of paranoia. Hazlitt was asking nt 
this date whether genius was conscious of its 
own power, and deciding that “No really great 
man ever thought himself so." It is nn absurd 
proposition in the Romantic context, and one 
cannot blame Haydon for not being able to live 
up to these distinguished standards. 

The show at Exeter is built around Haydon’s 
most considerable heroic canvas, “Marcus 
Curtins Leaping into the Gulf” (1842), from 
the Museum’s permanentcollection. It Is a key 
picture in several ways. The subject had long 
been a favourite with painters, and Jolin Mar¬ 
tin had produced a spectacularly successful 
version in 1829. More topically, Macaulay had 
used the story from Livy in his Lays of Ancient 
Rome , the book of the hour. As a myth of 
republican origins, the episode had been inter¬ 
preted as the need for self-sacrifice in a civic 
cause; Haydon characteristically based the sol¬ 
dier’s features on his own, and made self-im¬ 
molation a gesture of artistic defiance. The 
hero wea rs an expression of lunatic self-posses¬ 
sion as he gazes but for the approval of the 
public (a sketch also on display reveals an earl- 


Change and decay 


Peter Sherwood 

TOMSTOPPARD 
Dalliance 
Lyttelton Theatre 

Tom Stoppard is an eccentric developer of 
theatrical property. Sometimes, as in his 1984 
adaptation of Molnfir’s Jdtik a kaslilyban 
(Rough Crossing), he is content to demolish a 
Grade III listed building and erect a funfair in 
its place. In this new version of Arthur Schnitz- 
ler’s Liebelel (Dalliance), the decently-pre¬ 
served facade of a period mansion hides a 
radical modern conversion. 

Certainly, Schnltzler’s classically simple 
structural lines are retained. Christine is a 
Viennese safes MSdel who is deeply in love 
with Fritz, socially her superior, for whom the 
af fair is just a soothing episode in his unstren- 
uous daily round of occasional lecture, coffee¬ 
house klatsch with his friends, the odd game of 
cards, a little tinkling at the piano. When his 
other affair, with a married woman of his own 
class, leads to his death in a duel, Christine is 
shattered by the triple blow: she has lost the 
love of her life, he died for another woman, 
and, perhaps most painful of all, she realizes 
that Bhe did not matter to him enough to be told 
about the whole deadly business. 1 

It is only at this point that "Liebelei", the 
bitter diminution of'‘Liebe’’, finally modulntes 
into dalliance, of the primrose-path kind: for 
. while Schnitzler strongly implies that Christine 
kills hereelf by Fritz’s grave, here she is radical¬ 
ized Into blistering rejection of all middle-class 
values', and her next stQp is much more likely to 
be Greenham Common. (The neat shifting of 
this denouement to behind the scenes in a 
theatre, between rehearsals for ad operetta, 
also makes It clear tfjat the show must,and will; 
go on.) Brenda Blethyn’s startling transforma¬ 
tion from a clinging schoolgirl into a woman 
who has found 1 her voice is splne-tiogUngly 
effective as theatre* and *&> seems to work at a 


moral issues involved are not, in her case, 
particularly bound up with the Vienna of 

5895. _ , 

Not so with Fritz. The very embodiment of 
the peculiar effetenesS which characterized an 
influential section of society in fin de slide 
Vienna, he is not simply a victim of the sense¬ 
less and inhuman convention of the duel; by 
accepting it unquestioningly as a fact of life, he 
reinforces its potency and that of-the archaic 
code of honour of the military of which it was a 
symptom.' An understanding of the type he 
represents thus sheds light on the extraordin¬ 
ary persistence of this code in the years leading 
up to the First World War; indeed, it may well 
help to explain why it broke but where it did. 

The portrayal of a character so deeply and 
delicately embedded in, and symbolic of, his 
time and place would pose a great challenge 
even in the straightest of translations, so 
Stephen Moore cannot be held wholly re¬ 
sponsible for an unconvincing Interpretation; 
his sudden bursts of anger, for example, be¬ 
token tensions that Fritz is genetically incap¬ 
able of articulating . 1 Nor are the platitudes 
about “decadence”, such as “sweetness and 
decay, they go together", that he and Tim 
Curry (well cast as his friendTheo) are made to 
mouth, an adequate substitute for the far more 
subtle analysis implied by the finely spun web 
of Schnltzler's uiiflasliy Wienerisch. 

The other parts are played to the hilt by 
Michael BfyfcriT, Sara Kestelmnn, and Basil 
Henson, wRo provide some scenes of un¬ 
alloyed theatrical pleasure. There is, too, a 
piece of vintage Stoppard In the deliciously 
unexpected Climax to this version’s verbal and 
musical high jinks, involving Sally Dexter's 
wardrobe mistress MLzl and the trousers of the 
operetta tenor. As so often, the overall qualify 
of the acting, with Peter Wood’s sympathetic 
direction and th«i: inspired sets of Carl TomS, 
helps Stoppard give good value. But it is hard- 
to resist the thought tliat even when a property 
has been developed with style—perhaps espe¬ 
cially then- many would prefer to have had the 
nHttlnnl In ifK farmer olnrv. 


ier intention to have the horseman staring 
straight ahead into the abyss, a much less po¬ 
tent attitude). Finally, the idea of leaping into 
the breach was so strongly identified with this 
particular anecdote that it served as a natural 
emblem in all sorts of caricature and political 
imagery. An eminently parodiable canvas, 
Haydon's “Marcus” attracted a variety of re¬ 
torts and revisions in Punch and elsewhere; a 
decade later, John Leech could still allude to it 
with confident certainty of instant recognition. 

But beyond these cultural and ideological 
meanings, the scene had deep personal rever¬ 
berations Fot Haydon. The painting is in fact a 
dry run for his suicide four years later, as 
Michael Pidglcy points out in the informative 
catalogue (43pp. Exeter College of Art and 
Design. £1.086114 6026). Everyth ing inciden¬ 
tal is removed so that the picture gives us, 
literally, a leap into the dark, and no more. 
Where Gianpaolo Panini and Martin had set 
the event in a grandiose Roman landscape, 
columns and temples and Pirancsian bric-a- 
brac enclosing the action in history, Haydon 
gives us no architecture at all. Turner had de¬ 
picted the Forum (the selling of the deed) with 
the baroque city edging into the viewer's gaze, 
and a cloudscape brooding above. Haydon 
has only a tiny patch of sky and ma background; 
just the abyss and the central group. The orga¬ 
nization is diagonal, with the horse’s forelegs 
plunging down and his hend almost between 
them; his rear legs and tail stream out back¬ 
wards in the same plane. This rhythm is echoed 
by the lance of Curtius. ft is a strikingly pure 
image of noble ardour; one recalls that Haydon 
said of Hazlitt as a painter that he had “no 
decision, no application, no intensify of self- 
will”. Haydon was all self-will, and the picture 
in celebrating this quality shows why Haydon 
could not achieve greatness. What it negates is 
negative capability, and that was something of 
which Haydon was truly incapable, 
i The drawings on show In the same gallery 
make a muted impression in this company. 
There are some meticulous physiognomical 
and phrenological sketches; bizarre and rather 
uncommunicative Egyptian motifs; Haydon 
posing as a manic Macbeth, and antique pro¬ 
files. Haydon considered his own cranium to 
constitute a true “Socratic brow”, and one can 
see what he meant. Something of the same 
could be maintained of Wordsworth, whose 
bust Haydon wanted to commission-there is a 
silhouette of the poet, drawn and cut out by Sir 
George Beaumont, which indicates the same 
desire to trace moral eminence in cephalic 
measurements. Most people will find this item 
among the most interesting on display, and yel 
this again is shifting attention from the central 
figure. That is where we came in. 

The 'Gentleman Collector , an exhibition of 
scientific instruments and other, invention? 
collected by Henry Cecil, 1st Marquess of 
Exeter (1754-1804) will be on show-at Bur- 
ghley House, Stamford, Lincolnshire until 
October 5. Among the items on display are a 
writing machine invented by Sir Marc Isam- 
bard Brunei and an eighteenth-century orrery. 
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Reducing the Indians 


Mark Abley 


JAMES AXTELL 

Tlie Invasion Within: TJic conical of cultures in 
colonial North America 
389pp. Oxford University Press. £28 
U195035W8 


Their America, their new-found land, tested 
and exhilarated the emigrants from western 
Europe. It offered. mBny thought, virgin terri¬ 
tory: a world to begin afresh. To see the space 
as empty- a blank page for their godly designs 
- the Europeans needed to deny the native 


“forced the natives to compromise their per- reduce their Countrey-men to good order and 

sonal identity for the convenience and ideology discipline*'.) Later, Axtell disparages the Tears 

of the white invaders". He relegates to a foot- of Repentance which John Eliot wanted his 

note the admission that the Indians also re- converts to shed, suggesting that the English 

named Englishmen with whom they had con- set out to establish a state of emotional fragility 

,acl - among the natives. He seems unaware that 

The central weakness of The Invasion With- tears are among the central images of 

in, however, goes beyond such personal bias. seventeenth-century devotion. 

Axteli is an “ethnahistorian” by trade, and he Eliot provokes Axtell’s reluctant approval 
shows an alertness to the nuances of cultural by his use of a technique which the historian 

gesture; but his sensitivity to the deeds of the describes, oddly, as a "colonial equivalent of 

past does not always extend to its words. In his the Marshall Plan". Eliot was the guiding spirit 

longest chapter, “Reduce Them to Civility”, behind the “praying towns” of the seventeenth 

he makes extensive play with the English de- century: gatherings of Christian Indians away 

sire to "reduce" the natives from a state of from the temptations and dangers of the 

savagery, but interprets that “peculiar" verb wilderness. Thanks in part to his endeavours, 
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Festa manifestations 


k. The Tarahumara 
tion on the apposite 


chant, sometimes belligerent study of earlv £• J* n u, m, r' (The tra l nsIators of the no Indians amon 8 the ranks of the Jesuits. 
America, the English teachers ajidprcachers ^ 8 ,BmeS f ° r e “‘ npie ' SOUgl11 , ' 10 While Axte11 ack "° w ledges Eliot's successes. 

anstoeyoke the tenets 

templalmg Indian life and death, they learned r ™^ ntareruttiv *‘° ^ Sierra Tarahumara, Mexico. For publication details see the caption on the apposite 
the b«l way to teach the faith. They translated 

souj into the Huron language as “our jnedi- T"t . • p 

•SAtt-zsssis Festa manifestations 

book for Huron converts, Indian techniques of ----- 

torture became a prefiguring of Hell: “Blood Vincent Crsmsanzann im ? r ,ife ” of the communit y- Often frenetic 

hofls in their veins. Brains boil inside their _ Tiaceni: ^ ra P anzafl O __ and marked by a mood of mourning, it gave the 

heads. The boiling will never end." ROBERT ANTHONY ORjff Harlem Italians (so Professor Orsi argues in 

ihsa * d !J ,rer of theJesu j te ' ^Itural flwdbil- The Madonna of 115th Street; Faith and crude functionalist tenns ) an occasion, sel 

^sustained and systematic community in Italian Harlem 1880-1950 apart * he ordinar y > when could ex- 

a aU,t i deS °! B P8 Ush Immigrants 287pp. Yale University Press. £29.95 f /*? 8 " a ° d , P*® 8 " **“ frustrations and rage ol 

in earty America. For whereas (he leaders of 0300032625 ' *heir soaa i and economic situation. It was “a 

New France commonly showed a grudging re- ——_ _ __ declaration, affirmation, and sacralization oi 

alter an entire system of* vdu^When the Spanish'H °1 - ^ d 1 i,flpidated ti«fr“ Parity"™ 8 of express * 

Indians hsi changed their homes, their com- fryoSwEresembled the saint’s festivals that 
“J*. their livelihood, thefr government, on«aTi^l^ stiU take place in Southern Italy. The promin- 

aad their allegiance, they still had not done UrdteTstet^l^^r *! ^ of the «u™unity, worshippers carrying 

enough to sahsfy the English refonneis." Puri- niuetMi^Snti,™ ° f ,he enoemous candles, and barefooted penitents, 

; t*n missionaries, by promoting an agrarian SSh*^-ft n ^century and the first of the twen- sometimes with bloodied feces oaraderi 

^1'^' nr o! life/workedto *2^5 *•*—■* in New through Harlem behind So 

..Indians communol tradition; they made prop- belief that ? n °l.!* | lhthe Proverbial madonna. The streets were lined with sheets 

SoK j F nC ft f ^ ^while^ “d “t hawkers, and vendors 

sdMMlsthat Englishmen Set up for native child- luJ .«? reaIiatic con- - charms to ward off the evil eve and 

j*? trifW ^ Indians a crippling sense of enouch mDn*irfn h^ ° d ab,e lo earn replicas of human organs - which were carried 

iSl Sts ilia 


Vincent C rapanzano 

ROBERT ANTHONY ORSI 

The MadOflna of 115th Street: Faith and 

community in Italian Harlem, 1880-1950 

V.I. T _n _ 


inner life" of the community. Often frenetic, 
and marked by a mood of mourning, it gave the 
Harlem Italians (so Professor Orsi argues in 
crude functionalist terms) an occasion, set 
apart from the ordinary, when they could ex¬ 
press - and purge - the frustrations and rage of 
their social and economic situation. It was “a 
declaration, affirmation, and sacralization of 
the Italian way of being human and of express¬ 
ing their humanity". 

The festa resembled the saint's festivals that 

otjn I.I.. _U.. • n_.1 V. . _ 


lu 0. middle of one of the ok* dilapidated Ing rirhZ^ 8 ^ ^ ° UXPIBa - 

rMambled the .aim’s festive that 

SStSSrrir ss, 

=55.^ faces,^paraded 


the ^nglisK go« som/waV 


, . « —-V -’waaawaa, iv ISHYB UCr 

Otteilngs - candles, the anatopiic repljcas 
money, and gold. Until the 1920s, some of the 
female penitents licked the floor as they 

crawled up to the throne. ; •’ 

. ^ hen Ilians first began to settle in Harlem 
in the 1870s, they were resented by the local 
Irish and German ! Catholics , and forced to 


: jasssssaagaSi JssssesstBss:; 

^g^Dew/names tolhdtaiis fhwbao^Sf* 11, vising susiepanco In ^enpds bfextremb diffi ; tbem° n anci ^ bai T assm ? ntaDd only,tolerated 


he prefers to concentrate on the “white Ind 
ans" and the “English apostates’* - the him 
dreds of English Protestants, captured mZ 
by the French or their Indian allies ^ 
elected to remain in New France. One of tha 
a certain Esther Wheelwright, ended up k 
S oeur Esther Marie Joseph de l’Enfant jLi 
the superior of the Ursuline order in Canada 
Even more extraordinary, perhaps are 
those white captives, both French and English 
who chose to spend the rest of their lives with 
the "savages" rather than return to “civiliu. 
tion”. Here again Axtell overplays a strong 
hand by applauding their conversion in the 
light of the Indians’ sense of community, love 
integrity, mobility, equality, adventure and 
freedom. He comes close, at times, to painting 
their traditional life as a journey through! 
second Eden into which white men (especially 
Englishmen) intruded like a company of 
snakes. The Invasion Within, coloured as its 
by the lingering myth of the noble savage, sug¬ 
gests one of the origins of that myth: the 
embarrassed recognition by many whites, in 
New France as well as New England, that con- 
tact with their culture .was generally a degrad-1 
ing experience for the Indians, who tended to ! 
retain their self-respect and spiritual conB -1 
dence in inverse proportion to their dealing 
with the immigrants. The nomadic life of the I 
natives, free alike from brandy, tillage and j 
hellfire sermons, produced among the colon¬ 
ists an edgy mixture of fear and desire. 

Lucid, packed with detail and written withe 
sad passion, The Invasion Within is both more 
and less than it claims. Together with a pairof 
sequels, the book will form what its publisher: 
trumpet as “The Cultural Origins of North 
America". Such a phrase is misleading, for 
Axtell restricts his attention to New England 
and New France, glancing only occasionally si 
Indians’ interactions with the French in Aca¬ 
dia, the Dutch in New Amsterdam, the Quak¬ 
ers and Germans in Pennsylvania, and the 
English in the southern colonies. (He entirely 
excludes the Spanish from consideration.) Yd 
despite such omissions and a few sins of com¬ 
mission, the'book stands as a provocative study 
of the psychology and consequences of mis¬ 
sionary work, and of the resistance to it. Colo¬ 
nial New England is not the only example of a 
marriage between Christian preaching and 
capitalist practices which resulted in social 
despair. 


American church’s treatment of Itallans aad 
other recent Catholic immigrants. When Pope 
Leo XIII was asked in 1892 to elevate the 
shrine to a sanctuary, he looked favourably on 
the request, seeing it as an opportunity to 
assert papal authority over the recalcitrant 
American church. The shrine was granted the 
status of sanctuary in 1903, and the virgin was 
crowned in what Orsi rhetorically calls “tfe 
first communal event of Italian Harlem". 

Orsi’s description of the festa Is a conflation 
of many historically unspecified descriptioWi 
and as such it precludes the very historical 
perspective his study claims. Much of his book 
is concerned, however, with the Harlem com¬ 
munity and the values that Its members bdd. 
Although he is given to simplistic sociological 
generalizations and to the blood-of-my-blood 
sentimentality that characterizes so many 
ian-American studies of Italians in America, 
he does convey, at times movingly, the senseof 
loss that Is part of the immigrant experience 
and the tensions that it produces in the inunig* 
rant family. He quotes from a 1938 speech by 
one of the community’s foremost spokesmen! 

There was a hunger of the spirit for something *djl 
denied us. The older people still clung.to th*“ 
memories of their native land and to the loyalties w 
mind, heart, and spirit that are forever interwove* 
With the scenes of childhood Their children - WnJ 
America - know nothing of the. heritage-of thw 
mothers and'Fathers ,..; When they would b*” 
become old men and old women, their memoHw. 
would be,, not of lands across the sea but, <» 
America.. w. \ ' 

Unfortunately, Orsi ends his story in 
When most Of the Italians had feft'Harleffl* 

does not tell us what has happened to the 

madonna of 115th Street and her cult hpw tlw 
the heighbourhOod. is predominantly P^srio 
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The tragical-historical-racial drama 


J. W. Burrow 

In general academic conversation, to profess 
an interest in “race” would, I imagine, most 
probably be taken as ill-phrased shorthand for 
an interest in “race relations". It would not at 
once be taken to express an academic interest 
in Identifying the characteristics of racial 
“types” or in the possibility of interpreting 
European or world history in terms of the past 
achievements or future prospects, the mingling 
or “purity”, of distinct races. That this should 
be so represents a remarkable and rapid 
cultural revolution. The widespread later 
nineteenth and early twentieth-century preoc¬ 
cupation with “the racial factor” or “the future 
of the race” (meaning some variety of the hu¬ 
man, rather than its totality) seems to have 
passed from the intellectual map. The global 
anxieties of some late-Victorians, for example, 
sometimes achieved a kind of prescience. They 
would see evidence now of the Yellow Peril in 
every car-park. What makes such forebodings 
alien and embarrassing is not their pessimism - 
explaining our national “decline" threatens to 
become an industry - but their uninhibited 
employment of the vocabulary of race, rather 
than just those of economics and power, 
nationality and culture. Embarrassment is 
greatest, of course, over talk of racial “dilu¬ 
tion” or even of “miscegenation”; idealistically 
speaking, exogamy-is in, endogamy is out. 

What is now seen as the vacuity, in fact, as 
well as the moral disrepute, of the term “race” 
sometimes makes it tempting mentally to re¬ 
place “race” by “culture” as a way of under¬ 
standing what was being said. Not altogether 
misleading, perhaps; the unavailability of “cul¬ 
ture", in something like the modern, relativis¬ 
tic sense, for much of the last century - it was 
introduced by Tylor in the 1870s - sometimes 
seems to prompt the ubiquitous use of “race". 
Certainly (compared with the then common, 
though of course far from universal, assump¬ 
tion of a close causal connection between race 
and culture) environmentalist and diffusionist 
explanations of cultural variety are now in 
favour, as they had been, predominantly 
though not exclusively, in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. In between lie the strange mixtures of 
comparative anatomy and primitive genetics, 
of imperial self-confidence and self-doubt, 
overheated nationalism, unquestioned aes¬ 
thetic preference, sexual and class anxieties 
and cultural pessimism, which went into the 
making of racialist doctrines: the pedantries of 
“race science", the premonitory awfuiness of 
“race hygiene”, and the monocausal, gloomy 
or crisis-haunted racialist philosophies of his¬ 
tory propounded by Gobineau and Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain. The culture which pro¬ 
duced and absorbed them is aow another coun¬ 
try, between which and ourselves stand two 
world wars, the recession of European im¬ 
perialism, large scale non-European immigra¬ 
tion in Britain, the Civil Rights movement in 
America, and, above all, the Nazi holocaust. 

To say this is not,.of course, to compliment 
ourselves on reaching some haven of moral 
rectitude, nor is it necessarily .complacent to 
feel that,the word “racist”, used as a verbal 
aerosol sprayed over past and present alike, is 
unhelpfully uudiscrimina ting. Admittedly, dis¬ 
tancing oneself from the past offers an easy 
route to self-congratulation. To illustrate the 
racial prejudices of our ancestors and chronicle 
the rejected theories and sinisterly portentous 
racial preoccupations of nineteenth-century 
physical anthropology,. adding a safe late- 
twentieth-century indignation, provides both 
an easy research strategy and a cheaply won 
moral superiority. Hie history of ideas of face 
gives large opportunities of this kind; it lends 
itself, not to the traditional practice of intellec¬ 
tual history as offering selective gratitude for a 
legacy, hut to its; equally traditional opposite: 
the Severe reproofe of the hindsighted. The 
concern^, pf late-nineleenth-Century physical 
anthropologists like Quatrefages and Virchow, 
for example- the prodigious measuring of the 
skulls of schoolchildren and conscripts (made 
available to science ,by mass education and 
mass conscription)! to determine the racial 
“stocks’* of which the natiohs of Eukope were 
composed - now Seem intellectually remote, 
in their distinctive mixture b£ patriotism -and 
■ positivism, aa.< Renaissapce Hermetidsm, the 
etymologies Qf sevdntcerith-ceritury antiquar¬ 


ies, the keys to all mythologies or (the closest 
parallel) the enthusiasm for phrenology, which 
was derived to some extent from the same root. 
Yet classification and the attempt to explain 
difference are. after all, fundamental and in 
themselves perfectly innocent scientific pur¬ 
suits, and comparative anatomy, in other con¬ 
texts, contributed much to nineteenth-century 
science and the recovery of remote pasts. Ra¬ 
cial doctrines were even more many-faceted 
than the nationalism with which they were 
often so closely associated, because of their 
“scientific” dimension, which was one part of 
their appeal. 

In the complex history of racial ideas. 
Romantic and positivist influences combined 
in various ways. When a member of the 
Anthropological Institute gave a topical paper 
in 1871 entitled “On the Racial Aspects of the 
Franco-Prussian War”, for example, he was 
unconsciously illustrating some of these con- 




the conception of a distinctive national mis¬ 
sion, or succession of them, each held as a kind 
of trust and successively revealed; arguably it 
reaches back to the Renaissance conception of 
the transmission of the imperial role to the 
Germans, but elaborated as a doctrine of Ger¬ 
man Romunticism it seems to have inspired 
virtually every thwarted national group in 
nineteenth-century Europe with Messianic 
ambitions. 

Not least, though belonging to an altogether 
different intellectual tradition, there was the 
militant materialism of some of the later philo- 
sophes, which inspired the physiological 
psychology of Cabanis and De Tracy, a line of 
thought also seen in phrenology, and more 
respectably, in the mid-nineteenth century, in 
neurology. Collectivized into a concept of race 
as a psycho-physical entity, it helped to give a 
scientific meaning to “osseous structures” 
which Pinkerton’s more traditional kind of 
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A detail from John Running's photograph of a traditional dancer from the Biackfeei Tnbe, Fort Belknap, 
Montana. It Is reproduced from John Running: Honor Dance: Native American photographs with a foreword 
by William Albert Allard (155pp. University of Nevada Press. 0874J71008). 

nections. There was, as one would expect, a philological antiquarianism had not dwelt 


nections. There was, as one would expect, a 
certain amount of scientific display; the found¬ 
ation pf character in physical structure is the 
central anthropological discovery and “mis¬ 
chievous philanthropists’* (he mentions J. S. 
Mill) who deny the inequality of men are casti¬ 
gated. Anthropology, as the science of race, is 
made relevant to international affairs through 
its establishment of racial character: “Dynastic. 
interests are no longer the supreme element in 
human affairs." The French collapse, it is im¬ 
plied, is anthropologically explicable:“The 
more powerful development of the nervous 
system as contradistinguished from the osseous 
and the muscular, constitutes.... the distinc¬ 
tive character of the Celt" (yulgarifer, the 
French get rattled when they are behind). The 
final lesson of the article wbs, it has; to be 
admitted, rather an oblique inference from a 
German triumph: the French mission, now 
cancelled, as leader of European civilization, 
devolves not just on the Teutons but, specifi¬ 
cally, not as one might expect, on the German 
empire, but on the British. 

It was a not untypical way of talking, this 
conversion of European power politics into a 
drama In which the conflicts of the Celt or the 
Latin, with the Teuton, and his Anglo-Saxon 
subcategory, are worked out. It reached back, 
presumably largely unknowingly, in many 
directions: for example to the eighteenth- 
century attribution of distinctive characters to 
the racial identities suggested by philological 
affinity, as well as to Tacitus' Germans. (The 
eighteenth-century Scottish antiquary John 
Pinkerton, stung by the Ossianic promotion of 
the Celts, declared them irrational, melancho¬ 
lic and savage, while “The Celtic is so soft, 
unfixed and nonsensical a speech.that from It 
you mqy make.'what you will of anything".) ■ 
There was also the conviction, at the heart of 
Romiantic nationalism, that the,age of rulers 
had given way to the ert of peoples, raising the 
crucial question, what ttas a people. The hon- 
c^pt of national identity wai elaborated into 


on. The mast important classificatory keys 
were of course comparative anatomy, and 
such discoveries ■ of. late -eighteenth 'and 
early nineteenth-century anthropometry as 
Camper’s facial angle — the further from ninety 
degrees the nearer to the brutes (the President 
of the Anthropological Insitute admitted 
rather sadly in 1908 that it gave only approxi¬ 
mate results, while “Flower’s gnathic index is 
very unsatisfactory”) - and the ratios express¬ 
ing skull shape employed In Retzius’s cephalic 
index. The superficial racial impressionism 
which had served for Linnaeus - skin colour, 
hair texture - seemed decisively superseded, 
and dolichocephalic and brachycephatic men 
were launched bn their careers in international 
politics as respectively Nordic and Iberian, 
Protestant and Catholic, enterprising and con¬ 
servative. Without the indices, Quatrefages 
and Virchow could not have refought the Fran¬ 
co-Prussian war ovbr the bodies of the school- 
children of East Prussia'. Quatrefages had ac¬ 
cused the Prussians of being Asiatics rather 
than Teutons; Virchow’s calipers said they 
were not. 

Of the making of racial typologies, from Lin¬ 
naeus onwards, there seemed to be no end. 
Blumenbach’s Mongols, Negroes and Cauca¬ 
sians (he owned a fine Georgian skull which he 
admired), by comparison with some, had a 
memorably simplicity. Christian Nohchlnn 
genealogies ahd Enlightenment environment¬ 
alist explanations both gave way before the 
advance of ahthropometiy, while in the years 
before The Origin of Species polygenism be¬ 
came an attractive if daring option, and an 
isfcue for the anthropological societies. The 
Socidtd d'Anthropologic de Paris, the mother 
society, was founded by Paul Broca in 1859, 
the Anthropological Society of London in 
1863. The tone of the latter was aggressively 
racialist through the 1860s;'much less so after 
the death of its founder at the end of the de¬ 
cade, and the fusion with its rival, the Ethnolo¬ 


gical Society, as the Anthropological Institute. 
Journals were founded, the apparatus of a sci¬ 
entific discipline wheeled into place. The 
preoccupations of the physical anthropologists 
may often have seemed pedantic and even 
ghoulish (as Fitzpi era’s appropriation of the 
old woman’s skull seemed to Hardy’s wood- 
landers), and Darwin’s Origin and the ending 
of American slavery deprived the poiygenists’ 
arguments of much of their force and point. 
Nevertheless, their general credentials re¬ 
mained impressive, and helped to establish 
“races” as scientifically authorized categories, 
to whose relations the fashionable Darwinian 
notions of struggle and survival seemed useful¬ 
ly applicable, especially when. like the Tasma¬ 
nians, they were wiped out. Hapless indigenes 
in a good many places seemed destined help¬ 
fully to “disappear”, even if shiftless indigents 
in darkest London, encouraged by philan¬ 
thropy. seemed all too ready to satisfy the 
Darwinian criterion of fitness by copious suc¬ 
cessful breeding; a declining middle-class 
birth-rate was bad racial news. 

If, for an imperial power, or in the American 
melt ing-pot, “wh ite", a nd a s a varie ty, “ A nglo- 
Suxon” (though not recognized by compara¬ 
tive anatomists), were understandably the vital 
categories, in central Europe the issues were 
rather different, and the emerging protagonist, 
if recognizably a cousin, relied, initially at 
least, on philology rather than physiology for 
identification. The Aryan, like the Celt, was a , 
product of linguistic affinity and a child of 
Romanticism; initially, at least, the sponsor 
was not anatomy and materialist psychology 
but philology. To a large extent the aryas dis¬ 
cerned in Sanskrit literature seem to have re¬ 
placed the Japhetic strand of the old Noachian 
genealogies; for Hitler, the obvious rivals were 
still, under other names, Ham and Shem, Neg¬ 
roes and Jews, as Ldon Poliakov makes clear in 
The Aryan Myth (1974). The Aryan's function 
of uniting all Gentile Europeans was useful in 
the context of antisemitism; otherwise his chief 
role was lo provide a glorious prehistoric 
ancestry for the Teuton, Like Pinkerton’s 
' earlier appropriation of Herodotus’ Scythians 
to be the prehistoric, wandering Goths. Notor¬ 
iously, pan-Germanism found its later 
nineteenth-century myth, above all, m the in¬ 
terwoven strands of Gobineau and Wagner, 
brought together by Chamberlain in Founda¬ 
tions of the Nineteenth Century: Gobineau’s 
racial despair and warnings against race- 
mixture, and Wagnerian Messianism, with its 
promise of the redemption and renewal of the 
; Volk. The keynote, nevertheless, seems to be 
pathos. Racial self-assertion had long thrived 
on the sense of an identity in some way . 
thwarted or threatened: the eighteenth- 
century Celticists or: the nineteenth-century 
Slavophils are cases, and, not least, the Ger¬ 
man Romantics. 

Through Gobineau, perhaps more than any¬ 
where else, the racialist Weltanschauung 
assimilated and expressed a characteristic later 
nineteenth-century apprehension found, 
among others, in J. S. Mill and Herbert 
Spencer: the fear of entropy, of the dissipation 
of energy through the disappearance of varie¬ 
ty. It is odd tb think of a concern for racial 
"purity” as akin to the liberal's cherishing of 
variety, yet variety implies distinctness. Add to 
that the Herderian belief in historic mission, 
and the Aryan/Teuton is involved in a moral 
arid historical drama whose outcome may well 
be tragic: the betrayal of the Messianic role. 
What made the racial historical drama a moral 
one is the same kind of link as that postulated 
In a different idiom by the French materialists- 
the conjunction of physical and moral attri¬ 
butes. Racial theorists differed, from each 
other and sometimes even with themselves, in 
the degree of comfort they seemed tb feel with 
tlieir implicit physical determinism; Chamber- 
. lain, for example, Is sometimes uneasy with it. 
The fear of entropy in late-nineteenth-cemury 
i France seems, understandably, to have fo¬ 
cused on a declining birth-rate and physical 
\ degeneration (a worry, of course, in Britain 
i also .though the demographic concern look the 
r opposite direction, except when it considered. 
, j the breeding habits of the upper and middle 
i ! classes). But in Germany it more obviously 
i took the form of a sense of spiritual crisis, of a 

r historical mission almost too difficult - in fact 

• presumably simply loo amorphous - to fulfil. 

- In considering the comporients of the sup- 







posed racial drama seen as a crisis of the spirit, 
it is perhaps as well to remember the obvious: 
that men had long typed their neighbours by 
their most characteristic vices or their pre¬ 
dominant humours. In the eighteenth century, 
even before the self-conscious psycho-physiol¬ 
ogy of the French ideologues, the moral cor¬ 
relatives of supposed races, sometimes seen 
hierarchically, seem to have been often taken 
for granted. The humours still preside over 
Linnaeus's racial types: the American is 
choleric as well as copper-coloured, the Euro¬ 
pean sanguine by nature as well as by comple¬ 
xion, and the African, being black, can hardly 
escape being phlegmatic. “Degeneration" too, 
with its moral as well as taxonomic implica¬ 


tions, was h useful explanation of diversity 
within the framework of a fixed creation. 

Sometimes in the nineteenth cefttury, above 
all in writers touched by German idealism, we 
have something which seems close to much 
older ways of thinking than positivist racial 
psychology; something which approaches an 
almost medieval or Neoplatonic use of symbo¬ 
lic correspondences. Projected into a historical 
drama they turn history into something like an 
allegory of contending qualities embodied as 
"races". Thus, Jews stand for materialism and 
cunning, Negroes for sensuality (or body) di¬ 
vorced from soul, Aryans for creativity and 
spirituality, and their leading variety, Teutons, 
additionally for loyalty and simplicity. There is 


much of this in Chamberlain. Again, the racial 
dramatis personae are often identified in terms 
of fundamental polarities: masculine/femi¬ 
nine, creative/sterile, vigour/decadence, sim¬ 
plicity/cunning, oriental/occidental and, of 
course, salvation or doom. Racial “adultera¬ 
tion” came notoriously to be expressed in 
metaphors of disease and parasitism. When 
races are seen as emblematic in this way, inter¬ 
breeding, the confusion of types, comes to 
seem a collapse of the categories, of all stable 
identities; literally, as Chamberlain calls the 
decadence of Rome, “the Chaos". Some of 
these polarities, like the invocation of the fall 
of Rome, seem familiar from European in¬ 
tellectual history. There are echoes of the 


Militant tendencies 


eighteenth-century civic humanist antitheses 
of vigour and enervation, oriental and 
occidental. The earlier scheme is not without 
racial overtones, and there too the Teuton* 
typically played a regenerative role. But 
Rome’s fall, crucial in both, in the later version 
is a direct consequence of racial minglina- 
stockbreeding and the pathos of racial histoni 
as allegory combined, in Germany especially 
to elaborate a form of national cultural anxiety 
whose precise terms, we may reasonably hope 
were historically specific and unique. To speak 
of It, in modem terms, as “radst" is not fate 
certainly, but it is anachronistic and flat, like 
referring to the cosmic views of Ulysses in 
Troilus and Cressida as Elitist. 


C. A. Bayiy 

RICHARD a. FOX 

Lions or the Punjab: Culture in the making 
259pp. University of California Press. S34.50 
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Anyone who visited Delhi during the buildup 
of Sikh agitation against Mre Gandhi’s govern¬ 
ment nr who was astonished by film of the 
armed followers of Dhindranwalc, the militant 
Sikh leader, parading in the compound of the 
Golden Temple at Amritsar will find Lions of 
the Punjab interesting. The images were start¬ 
ling. The eighteenth century seemed to have 
been called in to redress the political balance of 
the Republic of India. Thousands of bearded 
and turhnned rural warriors flourishing 
swords, spears and ancient muskets regularly 
invaded the sedate streets of Lutyens’s Delhi to 
match on the Prime Minister’s house. The 
visual dash between the blues and blacks of the 
Sikh turbans and banners and the pink build¬ 
ings of the capital’s garden city was sharp. 
Even more so was the contrast between the 
mundane issues involved - control of the Pun¬ 
jab National Bank, water rights for Punjab 
cultivators and the ownership of Le Corbu¬ 
sier's dty of Chandigarh - and the apparently 
medieval call to Sikh martyrdom and defence 
of the faith. In one typical incident an elderly 
Sikh devotee jumped on the Mughal throne in 
the Delhi Red Fort shouting “Wah Gum" 
(“hail to the Guru", the Sikhs' traditional war- 
cry) as his young acolyte let off fireworks to 
mark the ceremonial conquest of this vanished 
imperial power, long-time enemy of the Sikhs. 
Startled tourists and bemused officials of the 
Indian museums service were brought face to 
fare with what Richard G. Fox calls the puzzle 
of Sikh culture. 


Together and apart 


Fox seeks to explain the origin of what many 
have taken to be an “age-old tradition of mar¬ 
tyrdom and conflict", a "religious fervour in¬ 
herited over many generations". This notion of 
ancient Sikh martial culture he firmly debunks. 
The militant Sikh identity (associated with the 
honorific “Singh": lion) was created early in 
the twentieth century as Ihe result of a malign 
convergence of the social Darwinist ideology 
of the British Indian Army, and the degenerat- 
i ng course of the Pu njab pol ideal economy as it 
was overtaken by its internal contradictions 
and the economic effects of the First World 
War. It was at this point, and not before, that 
Sikh shrines became anti-government rather 
than Loyalist institutions, and that the militant, 
martyrdom ethic became the central identity of 
what had previously been a much looser and 
more varied Sikh inheritance. 

Much of Fox’s book is an analysis of the 
effrets of British colonial rule on the Punjab. 
Using the work of recent economic historians 
lie clamps on to the Punjab’s rural history a 
modified version of the “theory" of the “de¬ 
velopment of underdevelopment". As the 
British moved from an imperialism based on 
Indian revenues to a more direct exploitation 
of Indian resources they transformed the close- 
knit peasant communities of the central Punjab 
into a class of petty commodity producers ex¬ 
porting grain to other parts of India and on to 
the breakfast tables of Europe. As this skim¬ 
ming operation of “forced commoditization" 
began to show diminishing returns, (he British 
poured state money into the more arid parts of 
the province to create the famous system of 
canal colonies. Although hailed as one of the 
great successes and justifications of the Raj, 
second only to the railway system, there were 
more losers thsfn winners, Fox argues. The 
canal colonies produced food grains more 
cheaply and so impoverished the densely set¬ 
tled areas of central Punjab, which were still 
reliant on antiquated well-water systems. With 


the slump after the First World War the situa¬ 
tion became perilous. An agrarian protest 
launched by poor peasants erupted into what 
was called the Akali movement. This bloody 
agitation was ostensibly devoted to the reform 
and purification of Sikh shrines or gurdwaras, 
but it was infused with anti-British rhetoric and 
directed against the corrupt landlord guardians 
of these shrines who collaborated with the Raj. 
Fox implies that this “Third Sikh War” was one 
of the most violent and pervasive anti-colonial 
movements to occur in rural India between the 
1857 Indian Mutiny and the Quit India move¬ 
ment of 1942. 

Fox’s analysis might seem a little stark for 
the professional economic historians who are 
still arguing about the precise rates of growth in 
rural Punjab over these years. But he does 
make one important point: that differential 
rates of development between the canal areas 
and the central Punjab created interregional 
• dependencies. The real purpose of the work, 
however, is to ask why this rural protest was 
mobilized arourfd the newly created militant 
Singh or Akali identity. Revived Hindu identi¬ 
ty (the Arya Samaj, for instance) would not 
have been appropriate because urban Sikhs 
and Hindus of the lower middle class were 
already pitted against each other along lines of 
religious community. But in the countryside 
the recruitment policies of the British Indian 
army, and their sedulous cultivation of the 
stereotype of the brave warrior Singh, had cre¬ 
ated a generation of peasants attuned to these 
themes. In 1920 the half-starved lions turned 
on their British tamers. 

Fox’s crisp presentation and militant tone 
are enhanced by his sallies against the lions of 
the American anthropological profession 
What he calls the “jejune” debate between 
cultural idealists, on the one hand, and mater¬ 
ialists who want to reduce all culture to class 
formations actually acts to perpetuate a dis¬ 
torting orientalism. Worse, he says, certain 


anthropologists at the University of Chicago 
have effectively perpetuated nineteenth- 
century British racial ideas by insisting that 
Indian culture sees castes as amalgams of 
biological and moral qualities. Instead Fox 
presses into service Raymond Williams, Pierre 
Bourdieu and others to argue that culture Is 
constantly in creation in the context of class 
formation and opposition to dominant social 
groups. 

There is much that is challenging and in¬ 
teresting here. Fox has cleverly foreshadowed 
the demise of the monolithic concept of “cul¬ 
ture ’ in anthropology, and the rise of interest 
m the Punjab. But the book also leaves some 
doubts. Though Fox disclaims it, he sometimes 
gives the impression that culture is created in a 
vacuum. Myths, traditions, religious belief and 
training and, above all, religious organization 
get little attention. But these surely are the 
areas where we would expect to find the con¬ 
straining force of religious and cultural tradi¬ 
tion. The genealogies of rural teachers, the old 
links of religious teacher institutions, the ven¬ 
eration of holy spots and the power of legend: 
these were the things which tied the rural fight¬ 
ers of the 1920s to earlier phoses of Sikh his¬ 
tory. It is a history with great depth. Much of 
the army of Ranjit Singh, the great Sikh 
maharaja, had been recruited between 1820 
and 1840 from these same villages of the cen¬ 
tral Punjab, some hundred years earlier than 
the period Fox concentrates on. It was the 
peasant ancestors of the later Akalis who had 
at that time battled against a “comipt” Sikh 
aristocracy seen to have sold out to the British. 
Tliis earlier fight, also, had been conducted in 
the idiom of Sikh martyrdom and the traditions 
of the true Khalsa. 

Still, Fox gives us much to ponder. Jarnaii 
Singh Bhindranwale’s first name was, after all, 
a corruption of the English “general”: power¬ 
ful testimony of the impact on the Sikhs of the 
pomp and rank of the British Indian Army. 
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Ajrafas, Lascars and Princes: The story of 
Indians in Britain 1700-1947 
336pp. Pluto Press. £15.95 (paperback, £8.95). 
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To ^comprehend (he present we need to come 
tu grips with (he past honestly and truthfully: it 
» a wicM worth repeating. To understand the 
•: racial prejudice and discrimination prevalent 
,. m oontcifapofary Britain we must look at the 
history of British attitudes towards racial 
: minorities in times when minorities were far 
'• 5®*. conspicuous. ihait. they: axe now, peter 
l- Stying Power; The History of black 

[ W'* InHriudniYLS, July 20.1984) concen- 
}. •' iraHMOn the African and Afro-Curibbcaii pco- 
; pies. Ayalu, Lascars arid Princes by Bozina 
Vtsram, a Taazahia-bgrn schoolteacher In 
> 0n ; exclusively will, the 

, Indian jin Britain from 1700 lol947. The book 
% .f^M ^rfcct bflliuice between the studies of 

biographies of 

. 11 ** pains* 

j fcholarlV* succinct and • 


gripping to read. While the author has abiding 
sympathy for the exploited Indians, nannies 
and seamen, she does not sneer at the princes 
and socialites. 

The Indian presence in Britain began in the 
early 1700s, when Best India Company offi¬ 
cials returned home with Indian servants. 
Much later, as British men took to living in 
India with their families, arose the practice of 
hiring an Indian nanny to accompany the fami- 1 
ly on its long, arduous journey home. Many of 
these poorly paid ayahs remained in London 
and Liverpool. 

As ft resujt of the: Napoleonic .Wars In the 
early nineteenth century, the British crews on 
merchant ships were inducted into the navy 
and their places taken by the “native seamen” 
or. Inscars (derived from the word Ioshkar ■ 
meaning army). Thu? originated the small los- 
ear communities In Britain’s major , ports. 
Joseph Salter, active among tho lascnrs as a 
Christianity, published a study 
of hidlans ip 1873, entitled Asiatics In England. 

By then many Indian professionals, as well 
ns a few princes, bad, se tiled! n, Britain: not to ^ 
mention several dozen Indian students at Brit* 
bh universities. “Whatever 1 their profession*, 
and heir contribution to British society, QD d i 
iSSS ^ e * Jsm ^! nu|mbflrs, thelr experjenceS ?• 
of British sociely wcr^ Mae respect similar", 1 ■ 


notes Visram. “Racial prejudice, indifference 
or at times grudging acceptance characterised 
their presence." 

Probably the worst instance of racial discri¬ 
mination occurred during the First World War 
when Indian soldiers were deployed along 
some French and Belgian fronts. The wounded 
and recuperating Indians were confined to 
British hospitals which, furnished with barbed 
wire and sentries, resembled prisoner-of-war 
camps. “True, we are well-fed, and are given 
plenty of clothing but the essential thing-free- 
dom -- Is denied”, wrote an army storekeeper 
convalescing in New Milton in a letter home, 
convicts in India are sent to Andaman Island-. 

n cHa f0und our C °nvict station in 
Englahd. Of course such lines were excised by 
the authorities. But, lucidly for social histo- 
^ a . ns, , ,h ®^ f acts from Censored Mall were 
lodged with India Office Records; Visram has 
intelligently consulted this valuable, and profc 

^ of how ordinary Indlarii, 
man£ of them illiterate, perceived Britain arid 

^ h ° n ^ of shopkeepers and the 
tosejceofbargalnuig impressed them; hrid to 
did the pncral prosperity, Industry and educa¬ 
tional standards of ordinary people, One sol- 
dier poted that ip Eitgland .CVen the Working 
classes read'newspapers. ■ V; ‘ •;/ 

; * Treason for keeping tije Indians confined 1 


to hospitals and barracks was plain: to prevent 
any chance of sexual intercourse between them 
and white women. If (he Indians were allowed 
to “conceive a wrong Idea of En g lish women's 
reputation”, warned the Chief British Censor, 
then it would be “most detrimental to the pres¬ 
tige and spirit of Europeari rule in India’’. 
Brown-white sexual liaison was a taboo and an. 
obsession. When asked to provide Indian 
orderlies for the coronation of Edward VII, 
Lord Curzon, Viceroy of India, hesitated. 
“Strange as it may seem," he wrote, “English¬ 
women of the housemaid class, and even high¬ 
er, do offer themselves to these Indian sol- 
diers, attracted by their uniform, enartioured 
by their physique, and with a sort of idea that, 
the warrior'is also an Oriental prince.” 

$uch a statement by arch-imperialist Ctirzod 
w^s hardly surprising. But what comes as a 
nasty shock is D. H. Lawrence’s vituperative 
attack on. Hinduism and Rabindranath Tagore, 
the winner of the Nobel Prize in Literature in 
19J3. “One Is glad to realise how these Hindus 
are horribly decadent and reverting to all forifcs 
of barbarism In all sorts of ugly ways”, Law¬ 
rence, wrote to Lady Ottoline Morrell in 1916. 
"This fraud of looking up to them—this wreteb- 
erj : wdrship-of-Tagore-attitude is disgusting!" 
No area of British' life was free of racial 
prejudice then; nor;is it now. 
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The problems posed by the largest minority in 
the United States, blacks, ore in some ways 
more acute than ever before, despite the civil 
rights revolution of the 1960s. But they are not 
quite the same problems they were then, for 
the racial and ethnic context has changed. Ex¬ 
panded immigration since the late 1960s has 
increased the size of some older ethnic minor¬ 
ities and brought new ones to the United 
States. And both the progress and problems of 
these newer groups cast a new light on the race 
problem that has been with us now for 350 
years. We see some new groups moving rapidly 
ahead economically, leaving behind our largest 
minority, which has such deep claims on the 
American conscience and plays a key role in 
American politics. And we have to confront 
the question of why, despite substantial efforts 
since the mid-1960’8, the. blacks lag behind and 
are afflicted with so many social problems. 

One possibility, and it cannot be dismissed 
without serious consideration, is simply the 
deep-lying racism of white Americans. Opin¬ 
ion and attitude partially determine the fate of 
a minority. And so we steadily take our 
temperature by way of public opinion polls 
designed to show what we think of blacks and 
how our thoughts are changing. In Racial Atti¬ 
tudes In America, Howard Schuman and his 
colleagues have taken a number of questions 
that have been frequently asked of a national 
sample since the 1940s and 50s by reputable 
public opinion organizations, and consider 
what they show about attitudes towards blacks. 
Public opinion polls are of course only tests of 
surface opinion, easily given and perhaps con¬ 
cealing deeper hostilities. Yet, as far as they 
go, they show a steady liberalization of Amer¬ 
ican opinion through most of this period. For 
example, there is a rise to near unanimity in the 
percentage agreeing that blacks and whites 
should go to the same schools, should have the 
same access to public facilities, should have the 
right to live anywhere, and should be able to 
get any job they are qualified for. These may 
not seem like very advanced positions; yet on 
most of these questions only a minority took 
the liberal view the first time they were asked. 

Since at least the early 1970s this increasing 
liberalization of opinion has been accompa¬ 
nied by resistance to some of the principal 
measures undertaken to desegregate schools 
. and get better jobs for blacks. In particular, 
whenever the Issue of federal intervention in 
education or the workplace is raised, there is a 
Noticeable stiffening of opinion^ Civil libert- 
• Brians suspicious bf the good will pf the Amer¬ 
ican people complain that racial fairness is only 
accepted until it affects individual interests. 
Those who believe in the basic fairness of the 
American people 1 argub that the measures that 
have been adopted: generally by the courts -- 
busing of school-children, or quotas to ensure 
jobs for -blacks ~ are opposed not because'of 
racism ,but'because of commitment to tradi¬ 
tional, Ibcaliy-ruU school systems, or fears for 
the safety of Children ,br concern‘over the mix¬ 
ing of daw, rather than of racei.br commitment 
to the very principles ofCqJouf-blindness under 
wWch the civil-rights revolu(ion was fought. ■ 

Whatever the; explanation, there haa been a 


regression of white opinion from accepted 
liberal positions in a number of areas since the 
early 1970s. But strangely enough, the same is 
true of black opinion. While more blacks than 
whites have always favoured federal interven¬ 
tion for school desegregation, the peak of 
black approval on this question was reached in 
1968, declining thereafter. Black approval of 
Federal intervention to ensure equal job 
opportunities has declined since 1972. Approv¬ 
al of Federal aid to minorities has declined 
substantially among whites since the early 


ican life and work. There is no reference, for 
example, to how EEO has changed the role of 
employment tests of all kinds, which have be¬ 
come the centre of extended battles over 
whether employment and promotion based on 
such tests is discriminatory, and are regularly 
thrown out as such by the courts. (Though to 
be fair, Burstein is critical of my own work for 
concentrating on just such "anecdotal" mate¬ 
rial.) 

Some of Burstein's most general conclusions 
are indisputable: that EEO was implemented 
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1970s, but has also declined slightly among 
blacks. 

Liberalization in attitudes has thus occurred 
alongside resistance to policies intended to 
advance minority opportunity. Whether such 
policies are resisted because equality itself is 
resisted, or because Federal intervention is re¬ 
sisted, is impossible to determine from the 
material analysed in this volume. Yet the trend 


as a result of the operation of political forces, 


minority who gave the unqualified answer 
“American" to Ihe question, "What is your 
ancestry?" asked for the first time in the census 
of 1980 to help determine ethnicity. The arti¬ 
cles arc competent, and the book usefully 
summarizes current information and theory on 
why some ethnic and racial groups do well and 
others poorly. 

But it would be impossible to develop any 
simple theory as to the reasons for black prob¬ 
lems in the United States on the basis of the 
information found here. Some groups succeed 
in the face of prejudice, and others fail in its 
absence. This lesson, which could have been 
learned from the experience of the European 
and Asian immigrants of the great age of mass 
immigration that came to an end in 1924, is 
being brought home to us forcefully by the 
experience of the new immigration made possi¬ 
ble by the easing of immigration Laws in 1965. 
We now fear that the new immigrants, in par¬ 
ticular the Asians who make up half their num¬ 
ber and who have fewer claims on us than our 
old and still troubled minorities, will surpass 
the latter economically, so creating resentment 
and anger. 

This is perhaps one of the concerns that ani¬ 
mates the provocative and radical proposal of 
Peter Schuck and Rogers M. Smith in 
Citizenship Without Consent. The authors, 
professors of law and political science at Yale, 
urge that “birthright citizenship" - the automa¬ 
tic grant of citizenship to anyone bom on 
American soil - be withdrawn, and that 
citizenship be granted in the United States on 
the basis of “consent” rather than "ascription". 
The consent would have to be mutual for 
citizenship to be granted: a person must con¬ 
sent to become a citizen, the polity must con¬ 
sent to nccept him. 

. The argument for this type of citizenship, as 
against the prevailing jus soli, is grounded both 
in political philosophy and practical considera¬ 
tions. The practical argument relates to the 
large number of illegal (or “undocumented", 
in a formulation that is struggling to supersede 
“illegal”, with its presumption of law-break¬ 
ing) aliens in the United States. Their number 
cannot be assessed and is widely disputed. 
Schuck and Smith give “conservative" esti- 


including changes in public opinion and the* mates of to 6 million, increasing by 200,000 


civil rights movement. More doubtful are his 
conclusions as to its impact on the income of 
blacks and of women. Education, skills and 
motivation, are today far more important in 
changing the economic fate of minorities and 
women than the discrimination that once held 
them back, or the vigour of the enforcement 
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of black opinion suggests that something other agencies that were created twenty years ago to 
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than racism is involved. 

Unfortunately, there is nothing in Racial 
Attitudes in America on the issue that has be¬ 
come the most controversial in rare relations: 
“affirmative action", or “positive discrimina¬ 
tion”. These are the measures, introduced not 
by statute but by a presidential Executive 
Order implemented by Federal regulations in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s, which required 
that employers who are federal contractors 
attempt to achieve certain "goals” (opponents 
call them “quotas”) in the employment of 
women and members of minority groups. 

One would expect to find more on this con¬ 
troversial issue inPanl Burstein's Discrimlna- 
tion. Jobs, and Politics, but Burstein limits his 
analysis to the background leading up to the 
passage of Title VH of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, declaring discrimination on grounds of 
race, sex and national origin in employment 
illegal, and the effects of that landmark law 
(which did not cal! for "affirmative action”) on 
the economic position of the black minority 
and women. 

Hie story Is told primarily through the ex¬ 
amination of the relationship of series, of data 
over time, rather than through the analysis of 
historical events. It is not too surprising to 
discover that Congress was influenced by the 
steadily mofeliberal trend In public opinion, or 
that the Increased number of public demon¬ 
strations demanding equal rights, and the in¬ 
creased coverage of such demonstrations by 
the press, was'related to the eventual passage 
of national civil rights legislation. Although an 
impressive amount of work; has gone into the 
construction of these data series, they provide 
very little sense of the concrete impact of equal 


overcome discrimination. For example, one of 
the most striking changes In the position of 
women - their entry into law, medicine and 
business in large numbers- has had little to do 
with EEO, aqd a great deal to do with a change 
in women’s conception of themselves. 

A better sense of the Limits of discrimination 
and law in explaining the variable economic 
performance of minority and ethnic groups is 
provided in Ethnicity arid Race in the United 
States. This compilation, which includes a very 
good chapter on the current position of blacks 
by Reynolds Farley, goes on to consider Amer¬ 
ican Indians, the key groups of Hi&paiucs 
(Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban), the different 
Asian groups, some European ethnic groups, 
and even "unhyphenated whites" - that small 


a year. More recent estimates have been some¬ 
what lower. The one figure that can be deter¬ 
mined is that of people, mostly Mexicans, 
apprehended trying to cross the border into the 
United States without papers, which has been 
running at more than a million a year, and this 
year may rise to two million. 

The presence of such large numbers of Illegal 
aliens in the United States is a new phen¬ 
omenon. Before the passage of severe restric¬ 
tions in 1924, one could hardly be an illegal 
alien unless one were Asian. There were some 
other minor restrictions, but European im¬ 
migration was basically unrestricted. And de- 
■ spite the severe restrictions that prevailed be¬ 
tween 1924 and 1965 there was not much con¬ 
cern over the problem of illegal immigration. 
Only in the past ten years or so has it become 
an issue in the United States, and there is such 
a division of understanding and interests as 
to what kind of an issue it is, that we have 
been unable to decide on any policy to deal 
with it. 

In principle, we all agree that the law should 
be obeyed. But those who employ illegal aliens 


JOHN PHILIP (1775-1851) 

Missions, Race and Politics in South Africa 
• Andrew Ross, Edinburgh University 

It was among British settlers and not among Afrikaners that a fully developed 
racist ideology Jirst appeared in South Africa. 
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Mobility and obstruction 


(in agriculture, manufacturing, hotels and res¬ 
taurants, as well as for domestic help) argue 
they can't manage without them. Supporters of 
the free market oppose restriction on grounds 
of principle. Civil libertarians oppose the key 
measure proposed to control illegal immigra¬ 
tion, sanctions on employers of illegal aliens, 
because this might require a national identity 
system, which they abhor. Mexican-American 
political leaders oppose restrictions as invi¬ 
dious (we almost always think of Mexican- 
Americans when we think of illegal aliens), 
and because they think it would lead to job 
discrimination against Mexicans and other His¬ 
panic*. And even the foreign policy establish¬ 
ment worries over the impact that stronger 
efforts to control immigration may have on 
Mexico, and on US relations with Mexico, 

More radical Mexican-Americans claim they 
have a right to immigration: because they im¬ 
migrate into territory that was once Mexican 
("we didn't move, the border did"), or because 
Mexico's economic ills can be attributed to the 
United Stales, or because they object to the 
idea of economically advanced states controll¬ 
ing their borders in general. 

Schuck and Smith trace the idea of 
citizenship by ascription to medieval and feud¬ 
al Inw; citizenship by natural consent, which 
theyconsidcrniore suited to the United States, 
they truce to John Locke and the Enlighten¬ 
ment: "In n polity whose chief organizing prin- 
-* cipEc was and is the liberal, individualistic idea 
of consent, mere birth within a nation's border 
seems an anomalous, inadequate measure or 
expression of an individual’s consent to its rule 
and a decidedly crude indicator of a nation's 
consent to the individual's admission to politic¬ 
al membership." Their interest in examining 
the unchallenged assumption, automutic 
among citizens, non-citizens, courts and Con¬ 
gress, that birth grants citizenship does not 
only arise from a desire to bring the law of 
citizenship in line with the basic principles of 
tile American polity. They hope a new law of 
citizenship will restrain illegal immigration, 
noting, forexample, the widely-held belief that 
pregnant Mexican women cross the border to 
have their children on American soil so they 
will be citizens. To be related to a newborn 
American citizen gives advantages: it puts dif¬ 
ficulties in the way of deportation proceedings; . 
thechild isentitled to welfare bene fits thnt may 
be of considerable assistance to the parents; 
and at the age of maturity, the citizen can bring 
his parents into the country as legally resident 
aliens outside any immigration quota. The 
anomaly of the family that consists of both 
illegal aliens and citizens is very widespread: 
more than half of all illegal alien families also 
contain citizens, according to a Texas study 
cited by. the authors. 

There is some force in the Schuck-Smith 
argument: place of birth alone should not auto¬ 
matically entitle the children of those living in 
the United St ales illegally to citizenship. This is 
not the case in the United Kingdom or in the 
• major European countries. But the notion that 
birthgrantscitizensbipis so deeply ingrained in 
American consciousness that it is hard to see 
how it will be changed. There is, further, the 
overwhelming barrier of the. Fourteenth 
Amendment, adopted in order to guarantee 
the citizenship of the freed slaves after the Civil 
"J“ r: "AIT persons bora or:naturalized in the 
United Stiles, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United 
States .. . Schuck and Smith argue that (he 
phrase "subject to the jurisdiction thereof" was 
Intended (ampng other things) to exclude Indi- 
aos. But can such an orgqmqnt on original ! 
congressional intent he 'used today? Or if i 
used. would It effectively justlfy such a change? i 
, ironically, the amendment passed to euarnn- i 
' *, if? freed blacks after the Civil 

.War selves as the major barrier to the Schuck i 
Snutli proposal to limit thd rights and numbers < 

compete .1 

w™ blacks ■ and slow their : progress' An I 

10 ^vance the interests s 
, pjaefcs has been extended (o protect the t 

•fSSP'-^S v ^^Bratlls and illegal aliens. 1 

dntot on Hie < 
conwenco, become as a result only 1 
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Britain 
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0198780095 

KENNETH LUNN (Editor) 

Race and Labour In Twentieth-Century Britain 
186pp. Frank Cass. £19.15 (paperback, £9.50). 
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These two volumes are especially welcome in 
that one, Transients, Settlers and Refugees, is 
written by a geographer and the other, Race 
and Labour in Twentieth Century Britain, is 
edited by a social historian, and while the first 
separates out the Asian minority in all its 
varieties from the blacks, the second places 
contemporary studies within the wider context 
of immigrant labour over the whole of the 
twentieth century. They differ in these respects 
from most studies of race relations in Britain, 
which have been conducted by sociologists 
who have emphasized the concepts of dis¬ 
advantage and social class, and have concen¬ 
trated on Asians and Afro-Caribbcans, consid¬ 
ered collectively as “blacks". 

Vaughan Robinson’s highly competent 
study focuses on the Asian (both South Asian 
and East African Asian) community in Black- 
bum. Tt provides a picture of South Asians 
adapting themselves to social encapsulation, 
maintaining a strong “myth of return" and so 
not seeking to press social and political claims, 
while East Africans are more inclined to press 
for social mobility as they adjust to their re¬ 
fugee status and try to settle in (at least until 
they can go on to richer opportunities in the 
Old Commonwealth). Robinson supports this 
interpretation with very well-researched and 
well-presented evidence derived from a special 


census of Asians in the town and an additional 
survey. I know of no equivalent study which is 
based on such good hard data and which is not 
loaded with speculation. 

What is more important, however, is that 
Robinson seeks to place his data in a larger 
theoretical framework which can be applied to 
all Aslans in Britain, combining both structural 
or constraining factors on the one hand and 
culturaTmolivation on the other. He thereby 
transcends the naive argument about whether 
Asian behaviour was due to constraint or 
choice. Although he has little sympathy with 
Marxism, Robinson none the less constructs a 
model which brings together class differentia¬ 
tion both in Britain and in the “send ing 
societies". He draws on Parkin’s Weberian 
model of “sorial closure”: the strategy of the 
middle class is one of “exclusionary closure", 
of ensuring continued access to “life-chances” 
by excluding other classes; while the working- 
class strategy is one of “usurpationary clo¬ 
sure”, of mobilizing to capture rights denied to 
its members by the middle classes and, at the 
same time, of excluding outsiders. 

Robinson also sees the colonial societies 
from which the Gujerati, Punjabi and East 
African settlers come as stratified, and the 
members of these societies (particularly those 
of the higher native “classes") as having their 
own goals for social mobility. In the East Afri¬ 
can case, these are similar to the goals of the 
middle classes in Britain, but for South Asians 
it is the pursuit of family honour which is of 
most importance. The East Africans in Britain 
adopt strategies of “usurpationary closure” to¬ 
wards whites, and “exclusionary closure” to¬ 
wards other Asians. The South Asians, in con¬ 
trast, still at a stage where they think more of 
their countries of origin, do not resist their 
segregation and encapsulation in white society. 

This view is developed in sophisticated de¬ 
tail, and serves to focus-a great many of the 
problems which are thrown up by the Black- 


Antics at the institute 


bum data and by wider experience of Asian- 
British interaction. It is supplemented bv 
another model, which enables us to distinguish 
both between the transients, settlers and 
fugees of the book’s title and between the va- 
nous linguistic and religious sub-ethnicities. 

Race and Labour in Twentieth Century Bri¬ 
tain is less theoretically complex. Lunn’s main 
concern is to decide whether the behaviour of 
British workers towards immigrants is due to 
racism or whether it can be understood in 
terms of the logic of industrial relations under 
capitalism. He reviews the biases inherent in 
the social history of immigrant labour and goes 
on in a second chapter to look at the behaviour 
of East Europeans in a Cheshire salt-works, at 
new evidence of Jewish immigrant behaviour, 
and at the experience of Catholic Lithuanians 
in the Lanarkshire coal industry. His colourful 
and varied material is then supplemented la 
chapters by other authors on the Glasgow ra ce 
disturbances of 1919, the seaman's comm uni ty 
in Cardiff, British Honduran forestry workers 
in Scotland during the 1939-45 war and, in tbe 
most interesting chapter, by Mark Duffield, on 
Asians in the West Midlands foundry industry 
in the post-war period. 

These essays do not give a decisive answer to 
Lunn’s central question. Much of what goes on 
is to be expected of workers caught between 
the strategies which Robinson describes, but 
there is much on what is said and done by trade 
unionists which might either be explained as 
racism or as a response to imperial and colonial 
social structure. In this context, it is interesting 
to read of Emmanuel Shinwell in the days of his 
rebellion campaigning energetically against 
coloured seamen. But it would be misleading 
to see this varied history in terms of precise 
hypothesis-testing. The contributors have rec¬ 
overed from the contemporary press and other 
sources a vivid picture of industrial and anti- 
inunigrant struggles in the earlier part of the 
century, a valuable exercise in itself. 


John Stone 

CHRIS MULL Aft D 

Race, Power and Resistance 

258pp. Rou Hedge and Kegan Paul. £19 95. 
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Chris Mullard argues repeatedly throughout 
Race, Power and Resistance , his history of the 
decline and fall of the Institute of Race. Rela¬ 
tions, London, that the only justification for 
scholarship in this field is its contribution to the 
“social weaponry of change”. But a volume of 
more than two hundred pages, followed by a 
further fifty pages of footnotes and bibliogra¬ 
phy, is not tbe normal form fora revolutionary 
manifesto to take. Does the author seriously 
believe that the underclasses of Brixton and 
Toxteth will spend the greater part of a week’s 
dole money in order to discover the secrets of a 
“dialectical theory of resistance”? If not, to 
whom is this book addressed? Surely not to 
those establishment ."ideologists" who set up 
the original Institute as a means of strengthen¬ 
ing the world capitalist order and the white 
racism implicit in it? This only leaves the “com¬ 
promised and comipt social scientists”, de¬ 
rided by the “black Utopians” of the new Insti¬ 
tute of Race Relations, as potential readers, 
and even these long-suffering individuals will 
have to endure chapters of abstruse neo-Marx¬ 
ist jargon, the clarity of which rivals the writ- 

periods TalCOlt ParSOnS during his more opaque 

All this is most unfortunate, since the stated 
altos of Race, PoWer and Resism&- to write a 
critical history of the Institute of Race Rela¬ 
tions and to develop a theory of social change 

.hTd iT” L" arC cha,Ien »P8- The first task 
should have been easy, since two of the main 

torgeto of Mu 11 aid’s diatribe, Philip Mason, the 

ros 7 . n[u°M lhe J nslitMte Inception in 

1952 until his retirement in 1969, and Michael 

Cabe.theindustrialist and piairtuan of the 
Institute s Council during the period of the 
pnlace. revolution”! in; the early ; 1970 s: co- 
operatdd;fully with,him. Not only did.th e 5 

gaining correspond- . 
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hill and frank interviews about the events de¬ 
scribed in the book. It is ironic that the hero of 
Milliard’s story, the radical new Director, 
A. Sivanandan, was not prepared to provide the 
author with similar facilities. Evidently, as a 
university professor and recipient of substan¬ 
tial government hinds from the Social Science 
Research Council, Mullard was not sufficiently 
"black" to be trusted. 

The best part of the book is the simple de¬ 
scription of events, enlivened by quotations 
from the participants themselves. Set up in the 
early 1950s, the Institute of Race Relations was 
the brainchild of the Establishment. It was con¬ 
ceived in the clubs of Pali Mall, financed initial¬ 
ly by multi-national companies and later by the 
major Foundations, and led by a retired Indian 
Civil Servant and writer, Philip Mason. Mason 
ran it with all the authority of a miniature Raj, 
but by the time of his retirement had estab¬ 
lished it as one of the major research centres on 
race relations in the world. Mason and his 
Council colleagues were listened to by 
Whitehall and Westminster and set about in¬ 
fluencing policy through an interlocking net¬ 
work of pressure groups and institutions, like 
the Runnymede Trust and the Community Re¬ 
lations Commission. 

_ Mason retired from the Directorship just as 
the black power movement was beginning to 
have some impact in Britain. His successor, 
Tinker, a respected historian of genuine¬ 
ly libera! temperament, was soon caught be¬ 
tween the neo-Marxist and black power mili¬ 
tants on his research staff and the conservative 
Industrialists and establishment figures who 
• **“ the Council. Tinker tried to adapt the Insti¬ 
tute to the new climate of opinion by allowing 
genuine debate about its fundamental object¬ 
ives and by encouraging staff participation ip.• 
decision-making. This gave the; militants the 
opportunity to wrest control from the Council., 
apd takeover t#e Institute itself, The so-called 
revolution" which achieved this end was a 
result of their greater abffltyio mobilize their, 
supporters;. they, simply out-voted, .the bid! 

members at aaExtraprdinary Gener- 
al Meeting. jSuj the yictory proved td be a 
holkjw bpe. The fhskitute: immediately lost its^ 
mnqiRgandyraft transformed into a small black 


pressure-group whose influence on British race 
relations remains obscure. Serious academic 
work ceased and research on race relations 
reverted to the universities, where perhaps 
it should hHve remained in the first place. 

Mullard's second aim, to develop a theory ot 
resistance based on this case-study, is not real¬ 
ized. Part of the problem lies in his mutilation 
of the English language. For example, he de¬ 
scribes the militants’ growing sense of radical 
identity in the following terms: “In other 
words, the subjective component in conscious¬ 
ness could not develop out of the emotional 
space created until the refractive sub-process 
of relating had been completed.” But there Isa 
more fundamental problem with his theoret¬ 
ical interpretation that not even this sort of 
linguistic smokescreen can disguise. It is not 
that his emphasis on power is implausible, but 
simply that he fails to pursue it to its logical 
conclusion. There is tittle evidence that these 
events represented a “successful attempt to 
resist white power and to appropriate the 
material and other resources of the Institute 
for the benefit of the victims of racism”. One : 
could make just as convincing a case that the 
antics at the Institute did as much to strengthen ■ 
the forces of reaction and racism in British . 
society as to undermine them. In reality, they 
.probably had very little effect either way. If 
this book has any value, it is as a cautionary tale 
about the manner in which self-delusions are 
created and sustained when individuals start to 
believe their own rhetoric. 

Europe and Its Others, Volumes One and Two, 

, edited by Francis Baker, PeterHulme, Mar¬ 
garet. I verson and Diana. Ldxley (193pp and : 
199pp. University of Essex. £7 the set. 0901726 . 
25 7 and 0 901726 26 9) contains the proceed¬ 
ing of the; 1984 Essex Sociology pf Literature 
Conference. Contributions include Jose Rabs- 
.sa’s "Allegories of the Atlas”, Edward W. 

■ Said’s “Orientalism Reconsidered”, Olivier 
Richon’s "Representation,.the Despot and to® 
Har6m: Some questions around, an academic 
orientalist painting by, Lecomte-du-NoOy 
| (1885)” and Gordon BrOtherston’s “Towards a 
Grammatplogy!-of America: Ldvi-Strauss, 
Ddrrida and the Native New World Text”. 
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Prejudice and politics 


M ichael Banton _ 

Are Sikhs an ethnic group? No! said Judge 
Gosling in the Birmingham County Court. No! 
said Lord Denning and two other Lord Justices 
of Appeal. Yesl said five judges in the House 
of Lords. Judicial interpretation of the words 
“colour, race or ethnic or national origins” is 
building up. Several cases have now been de¬ 
cided that help define direct and indirect discri¬ 
mination. The recently introduced Public 
Order Bill proposes to extend the scope of the 
criminal law about the stirring up of hatred 
against a racial group and the possession of 
racially inflammatory material. Over the long 
term, legal developments will have a potent 
influence upon political and popular concep¬ 
tions of race and ethnicity. 

The Court of Appeal found that Sikhs were a 
religious group. For Lord Denning “ethnic" 
meant “pertaining to race". The House of 
Lords took note of a New Zealand decision 
that Jews in that country formed a group with 
common ethnic origins. They declared that an 
ethnic group had to regard itself, and be re¬ 
garded by others, as distinct by virtue of a 
shared history and cultural tradition. Charac¬ 
teristics of geography, language, literature, re¬ 
ligion and minority status might be relevant 
though not essential. 

The development of legal vocabulary in this 
field will be the more extensive because in 1969 
the United Kingdom ratified the International 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination. It thereby accepted 
additional obligations; for example, to penal¬ 
ize “all dissemination of ideas based on racial 
superiority”, and to prohibit organizations 
“which promote and incite racial discrimina¬ 
tion". These provisions have to be adjusted to 
the right to freedom of opinion and expression, 
and the right to freedom of peaceful assembly, 
enshrined in the Universal Declaration of Hu¬ 
man Rights. So legislative advance is necessari¬ 
ly slow and has to be supplemented by educa¬ 
tion. Under the Convention the UK has prom¬ 
ised to adopt “Immediate and effective mea¬ 
sures" in education to combat “prejudices 
which lead to racial discrimination”. 

Legal terminology is relatively precise and it 
might be well were sorial scientists to follow 
the legal definitions whenever possible. Yet 
any legal definition of “prejudices which lead 
to racial discrimination” for use in prosecu¬ 
tions would ran into difficulties were it to be 
based on prejudice as an attitude rather than 
on discrimination as witnessed in observable 
behaviour. Psychologists need a definition of 
prejudice which permits various kinds of atti¬ 
tudes to be related to evidence about personal¬ 
ity. Their purposes are different from the 
lawyers’. 

Another word which may never attain legal 
definition is racism. Introduced in tbe 1930s, It 
was given new meanings in the later 1960s and 
has become a catch-all expression. As a result, 
the United Nations General Assembly was 
able b 1975 to determfoe that “Zionism is a 
form of racism”. Criticizing that decision, 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan, the United States 
Ambassador to tbe UN and a racial scientist, 
reported that the only previous occasion on 
which the; UN had discussed the meaning of 
racism was in 1968,when the Convention on 
Racial Discrimination was being.considered. 
At that time, a question arose as to the relative 
positioning of “racism" and “Nazism" in a 
number of preambular paragraphs. The repre¬ 
sentative of the Soviet Union declared that 

- Nazism contained all the main elements of 
racism and therefore should be mentioned 
first. Moynihan thought that the earlier mean- 

- bg of racism as a doctrine should be preserved, 

.for “if racism is a form of Nazism, and if - as 
this resolution declares - Zionism is a form of 
racism,,then we have step; by step taken 
ourselves to the point of proclaiming that Zion¬ 
ism is a form of Nazism". Moynihan, alas, was 
On thelostngside, 

■ 1 When lawyers go to a, criminal court they 
may appear for either the prosecution or the 
, defence. They examine with particular care the 
texts of statutes, of prevbus judgments, and 
the Words o£ the indictment, so, that they are 
. ready 1 to reply to '^rgpinent. This promotes 
, agreement about tcnrtmology. Social sden- 
. tists,' yrtidn they Write about racial relations, 
resemble prosecuting- counsel. when they 


arraign the prejudice and discrimination of the 
dominant group; they resemble defence coun¬ 
sel when they explain the behaviour of the 
subordinate group. Rarely nowadays do they 
defend the former or subject the latter to harsh 
cross-examination. This bias can be defended 
as a humane counter-weight to a more serious 
bias in the wider society, but it means that 
concepts are fashioned to serve tbe purposes of 
advocates who do not represent both sides. 

Writing in the American Journal of Sociolo- 
gy in 1956, Howard S. Beckerdescribedabook 
of mine as making excuses for the behaviour of 
coloured immigrants. “When the English get a 
little more accustomed to having a race prob¬ 
lem at home", he wrote, “we will perhaps get 
more solid and less ‘ethical* reports of what is 
going on.” Since 1956 the political nature of 
what people used to call "race problems" has 
become more apparent and this has affected 
sociological writing on both sides of the Atlan¬ 
tic. Greater sensitivity to the political dimen¬ 
sion has been invigorating but it has created its 
own barriers. Mainstream social scientists see 
racial questions as a terrain of bruising con¬ 
troversy and tend to keep clear. There have 
been moves towards curriculum ghettos with 
black studies, chicano studies, women’s stu¬ 
dies, etc, taught by members of the groups in 
question. Most historians of the Holocaust 
have been Jewish, understanuably perhaps, 
but it would be unfortunate if Gentile histo¬ 
rians were to feel that they therefore had less 
responsibility for the study of this tragedy. It is 
correspondingly bad if social scientists of the 
ethnic majority neglect questions of minority 
relations. 

Another American, R. A. Schermerhorn, 
noted one consequence of this bias in 1970 
when he remarked that “a great many Amer¬ 
ican sociologists, immured in their own soci¬ 
ety, have developed a sort of pathos of minor¬ 
ities as 'victims’”. Though the remark was not 
directed at black scholars it had a special rele¬ 
vance for them. The cultural distinctiveness of 
Afro-Americans had been almost destroyed. 
The prospect of assimilation on terms dictated 
by the majority had no appeal. National poli¬ 
cies to eliminate discrimination and equalize 
opportunities seemed insufficient since blacks 
were entering a race with so great a historical 
handicap. In changing the terms on which 
blacks would negotiate, the cultivation of black 
pride and black solidarity were crucial. Black 
Intellectuals had to be immured in their own 
group just as nationalist scholars,.musicians 
and writers have concentrated upon their 
groups’ traditions at the formative periods of 
other national movements. 

With pardonable exaggeration it has been 
claimed that there are no unhyphenated Amer¬ 
icans, only Anglo-Americans, Asian-Amer- 
icans, Hispanic-America ns and so on. The 
United States Is a pluralistic society with many 
minorities and victim groups. The 1960s put 
the spotlight of publicity on the black-white- 
division at the expense of others. Issues were 
polarized. Some still argue that if black in¬ 
equality is not attributable to black inferiority 
it can be blamed only on white racism. As 
Howard Brotz has emphasized, this is to 
assume that the black man is totally shaped by 
external conditions andprast tbereforeJack the 
moral qualities of a free agent. Moreover, such 
an oversimplification fails to Identify the 
sources of black handicap. 

The Afro-American orthodoxies have been 
attacked most sharply by two economists: Wal¬ 
ter Williams, author of a syndicated column 
and Thomas Sqwell. Since Race and Econo¬ 
mics in 1975, Sowell has published a further 
eight books around this theme. Sowell criti¬ 
cizes the view that a minority’s economic state 
depends upon its environment, but he does not 
swing to the opposite extreme of tracing it to 
the group’s culture. Like other economists, he 
insists that bygones are bygones so thiit it is 
pointless to agonize over the past. Neverthe; 
less, lessons can be learned from examining the 
historical interaction between environment 
and culture to see hoy/ it has led to the growth 
' (or sometimes the diminution). Of the “hpanm 
capital” of ethnic groups. : ,.'. 

The physical devastation of German and 
Japanese cities during the Second World War 
was a destruction of physical capital. The abili¬ 
ties of the people, their human capital, enabled 
- them to tuim loss; Into profit and to overtake 
countries whose physical capital had suffered 


less. In The Economics and Politics of Race 
(1983) Sowell explains that human capital in¬ 
cludes education, disipline, organizational 
talent, foresight, frugality and simple good 
health. Those with plenty of it limit their fami¬ 
lies so that they can transmit human capital to 
their children. They contribute so much to 
eonomic growth that they raise the living stan¬ 
dards of those people who have less capital and 
dissipate even that by having many children. 
So the human capital of the successful is to be 
conserved in the public interest. Such an argu¬ 
ment needs to be applied with care, particu¬ 
larly with regard to policies for alleviating 
poverty. In its historical application it shares 
the weakness of much sociological theorizing, 
being an interpretation after the event of why 
things took the course they did. Apart from the 
number of years passed in classrooms, there is 
no independent measure of the presence or 
quality of human capital. 

Williams and Sowell demand to be taken 
seriously as economists, not as blacks, and this 
infuriates those who put black solidarity first. 
The political tide is turning against them any¬ 
way, for blacks are obtaining electoral majori¬ 
ties in many cities and their leaders are being 
drawn into national structures of political bar¬ 
gaining. The growth in the Spanish-speaking 
population (partly black) is strengthening the 
extent to which the overall pattern resembles a 
mosaic rather than a simple black-white split. 
Sowell’s writing makes good use of these 
opportunities for comparison. 

In Britain, current thinking is still overwhel¬ 
mingly dominated by the ideas of the 1960s. 
Many social scientists and their students still 
bracket questions of racial relations with the 
politics of immigration control. In this perspec¬ 
tive the Conservative government's 1962 Act 
was both inspired by racial prejudice and a 
generator of farther prejudice. The record of 
the 1964-70 Labour government is deplored. 
From tiiis bad start, everything seems to have 
got worse, again by interpretation after the 
event. I suspect that if, ten years ago, the 


specialists had been asked to forecast the effect 
upon minority relations of an increase in unem¬ 
ployment to well over three million, we would 
have predicted that the minorities would be 
used as scapegoats to a mucli greater extent 
than has actually been the case. 

Publishers are still very ready to bring out 
academic books about racial relations in Bri¬ 
tain. They seem to sell quite well and this testi¬ 
fies to a substantial and educated concern 
about the subject. Yet the mood is so often 
pessimistic, as is seen in the tendency to dispa¬ 
rage the very considerable effects of the Race 
Relations Acts upon white behaviour. Fearful 
of encouraging complacency, the writers' re¬ 
frain is that the government is not doing 
enough and that there are troubles ahead that 
more determined action could remedy. Yet the 
prescriptions are usually very general. 

Those who have been attracted to the study 
of racial relations in recent years are generally 
sympathetic to the view that historical trends 
can best be understood in terms of class forma¬ 
tion. This has reinforced their tendency to 
speak as prosecutors of the dominant groups 
and to study problems which harmonize with 
their ideological assumptions. Thus a disprop¬ 
ortionate attention has been paid to the 
National Front. The concept of racism has 
been used uncritically to relate individual be¬ 
haviour to a paliticnl context, often as part of a 
polemical representation of the state and the 
mass media as responsible for white prejudice. 
Scarcely anyone carries out research into racial 
attitudes any more, so that there is no systema¬ 
tic information about tbe ideas of race to which 
people actually subscribe or about the influ¬ 
ence of these upon behaviour. In the more 
general studies the tendency is always to con¬ 
centrate upon the majority-minority division 
and to neglect the divisions within the minor¬ 
ities. 

The British are now accustomed to having 
what Becker called a race problem, but there 
are no separate categories of hyphenated Bri¬ 
tons on the. United States pattern. Blacks, 
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The integration process 


browns and whites live in the same areas and 
have to share common services. There is 
separation, of course, and in some areas 
Asians live in fear. But the children mix in 
schools and the streets and many friendships 
cross the lines of colour. The structure of the 
majority society, particularly its electoral sys¬ 
tem, discourages minority organization and 
opens up the prospect of a kind of integration 
different from that of the United States. After 
a slow start, British academics have analysed 
the domestic "race problem" in ways which 
may still be considered less "solid" than Amer¬ 
ican writing because of differences in the avail¬ 
able .statistics, and more "ethical" because the 
political issues have distinctive facets. Yet the 
British debate is intellectually more vigorous 
than any corresponding literature in the 
United States and it will improve as its base is 
broadened. More social scientists are now em¬ 
ployed outside the universities, where they will 
take up questions neglected by the academics. 
Since the minorities are heterogeneous and 
there are divisions of opinion within each one, 
the small but growing number of research 
workers who conic from the minorities will 
bringnnnthcr corrective influence. When Brit¬ 
ish social scientists put the I96fls behind them 
and lift their sights a little they will consolidate 
the important role they already play in the 
international study of racial and ethnic rela¬ 
tions. 


Duncan Gallie 

R.D. GRILLO 

Ideologies and Institutions In Urban France: 
The representation of immigrants 
328pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50. 
0521 301793 

In this boldly conceived book, R. D. Griilo has 
set out to examine the problems of immigrants 
in France through the eyes of the host society. 
He is concerned to unravel the ideological 
assumptions both of the state agencies that 
handle the housing, welfare and educational 
difficulties of immigrants and of those groups 
that claim to represent immigrant interests. 

The focus of the study is Lyon in the mid- 
1970s. Although this was before the full force 
of recession began to savage the labour mar¬ 
ket, the situation of immigrants in Lyon 
(particularly those from Northern Africa) was 
already bleak. They were increasingly lodged 
in "institutional" accommodation and' were 
heavily concentrated in poor-quality jobs. 
Their children were processed by an dlitist 
educational system that disproportionately 
streamed the immigrants into lower-level 
courses, thereby perpetuating the pattern of 
disadvantage in the labour market. 

The actions of the slate organizations and 
state-subsidized associations that sought to 
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225pp. Frances Pinter. £22.50. 
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As both these books bring out, there is a para¬ 
dox Qt the heart of most of the arguments for 
multicultural education in our democracy. If, 
ideally, a multicultural policy were effective in 
serving the needs of all children in a plural 
society, that society might lose its cohesive 
force: success might lead to anarchy and break¬ 
down. Yet our deeply embedded liberal tradi¬ 
tion asks (hat we respect the rights and values 
of each individual, whatever his or her back¬ 
ground, race, class or colour. 

In many ways, (be current anti-racist con¬ 
troversy in British education binges on these 
kinds of pro blent. Those who support a multi¬ 
cultural policy have been condemned for hav¬ 
ing a folkJoric, patronizing attitude towards 
minority cultures; such a policy can only dis¬ 
guise more serious failings in a system which is 
racist in its very structure. The ami-racist 
approach, by contrast, stresses the need for on 
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active, more explicitly political confrontation. 

It is not enough to change the curriculum and 
* develop more open-minded attitudes in 
schools among pupils, staff and their em¬ 
ployers, if the forces controlling such institu¬ 
tions remain fundamentally racist. 

James Lynch confronts these problems and 
also points out that Britain is still a relatively 
young multicultural society: "Whilst the cul¬ 
tural mosaic has been formed of a linguistic, 
ethnic and religious diversity over centuries, 
the ‘Multicultural* identity has only developed 
in (he decades since the Second World War." 
His book represents the views of those educa¬ 
tionists who are attempting to correct the pre¬ 
viously one-sided, negative arguments that 
have been used, by such writers as Maureen 
Stone and Madan Sarup. It is in four parts: 
"Goals and Concepts", “Policy and Practice", 
“Children . and Teachers", and finally 
"Strategies for Change". The first section suc¬ 
cinctly outlines the background to current 
multicultural ideas from an international pers¬ 
pective; the second examines official policy at 
both local and national levels; the third ex¬ 
plores the "hidden curriculum" and the com¬ 
plex inter-relationships between school and 
community, making the important point that 
plurality should be reflected in the classroom 
as well as through the practice of “mutual 
acculturation". Finally, in his basic agenda for 
reform. Lynch stresses the urgent need for a 
charter of human rights to be passed in the 
United Kingdom if a "moral baseline" is to be 
maintained. 

Dietmar Rothermund and John Simod’s 
Education and the Integration of Ethnic Minor¬ 
ities contains essays which illuminate the con¬ 
trasts in the state of British education. The 
"integration” of thie title may be unacceptable 
to many, bat the situations examined in the 
eight countries which nre Considered here are : 

. very differe nt. They are mostly societies with a ' 
longer history of cultural pluralism, thah 
Britain's, and detailed case-studies point to the 
dilemmas of, for instance, foe Chinese in 
Malaysia, the Koreans In Jnpan and tribal 
minorities in Nigeria. Interestingly, many of ‘ 
the difficulties facing Ihese com'raunities qan be ' 
seen to, parallel those raised by Lynch. 

Education in.many of these countries is 
clearly nn issue in which Various racial, cultural 
and social tensions are involved, but It can also 
provide a fonim for discussion .The question as 
i to how for educational systems are vehicles for 

“stimulating and affecting social change" or 
■ "mechanisms for indoctrination” is hot new. 
However, both books make it plain that 
change In plural societies cannot come simply • 
from within the schools; for schools alone cah- 
; . not heal foe divisions of societies that Have 
generated both the dilemmas and foe edtica- 

fit 


monitor, guide and control the immigrant 
population had as their cardinal objective, “in¬ 
tegration" - seeking to turn immigrants into 
French men and women. These organizations 
saw the problems of the immigrant population 
in terms of the clash between traditional cul¬ 
tural values and the more “evolved” values of 
French society. Thus hostel directors had the 
luckless task of trying to develop programmes 
of activities that would increase residents' 
awareness and education, social assistants set 
out to teach North African women the values, 
housekeeping virtues and childrearing prac¬ 
tices of French women, and those responsible 
for education turned their attention to rem¬ 
edial programmes designed to accelerate 
acquisition of the French language. 

Through the successive stages of this argu¬ 
ment Grille builds up a powerful picture of the 
institutional distance between the centres of 
policy-making and the immigrant community. 
In seeking to address and influence the organ¬ 
izations that so pervasively governed their 
lives, immigrants were obliged to turn to repre¬ 
sentatives who were themselves predominant¬ 
ly French and distant from their own immed¬ 
iate experiences. Only such organizations 
knew the processes by which power was exer¬ 
cised and the language in which demands had 
to be couched to be effective, but because such 
representation was indirect even this rela¬ 
tionship turned into one of dominators and 
dominated. Immigrants’ interests were ex¬ 
pressed most directly by the left-wing trade 
unions. These advanced a counter-interpreta¬ 
tion of the "immigrant problem” to that of the 
authorities, but they were just as much con¬ 
cerned to incorporate immigrant needs and 
aspirations into their own pre-existing concep¬ 
tual schemes and to use them to further their 
own interests. 

In addressing these issues, Grlllo raises the 


intriguing question of the possibilities and 
limitations of anthropological research in ad¬ 
vanced societies. He shows how hard it is ( 0 
deploy conventional fieldwork techniques i D 
an urban industrial setting. Participant 
observation, in a highly privatized society, 
where strangers are regarded with suspicion, is 
extraordinarily difficult. Whatever is distinc¬ 
tively anthropological about this* book, then 
stems from two features of his method. The 
first is a close concern with issues of language. 
Griilo unravels the ideological assumptions of 
those he is analysing by examining the mean¬ 
ings of a number of central concepts in their 
discourse. At the same time, he is concerned 
with the role of language in determining social 
processes - for instance in the peculiar isola¬ 
tion of immigrants or in the problem of their 
representation. Second, Griilo focuses oncer- 
tain key events - which range from a minis- 
terial speech, to meetings, and to strikes. He 
prefers dynamic situations to more formal in¬ 
terviews (although in practice he gathered 
much of his information from the latter). 

However, Grillo’s method provides us with 
few assurances that we know, even in the li¬ 
mited and rather distinctive context of Lyon, 
the typical perceptions either of those who 
work for the state agencies or for the trade 
unions. Nor, given the absence of direct in¬ 
formation about the immigrants themselves, 
can we readily assess the strength of the key 
argument that distortions are introduced 
through the system of representation. Grillo’s 
work provides a rich source of Ideas. However, 
given what we know about the diversity of 
opinion in the complex institutional structures 
of advanced societies, only further research 
will provide us with a well-grounded know¬ 
ledge of the prevalence of the experiences and 
patterns of thought that he so evocatively de¬ 
scribes. 
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The late Saunders Lewis's 1962 radio lecture 
Tynged yr laith (The Fate of the Language) 
marked the onset of an aggravated crisis 
among Welsh-speaking intellectuals and con¬ 
tributed to the limited resurgence of the Welsh 
language over the last twenty-five years. A 
later radio lecture, the historian Gwyn A. Wil¬ 
liams's When Was Wales? (subsequently also 
the title of his one-volume history), seems to be 
taking on a similar function for the Welsh- 
idemifying anglophone intelligentsia which is 
mainly associated with the South Wales in¬ 
dustrial (or post-industrial) triangle. Their 
sense of crisis derives on the one hand from the 
loss of this industrial base, and on the other 
from the growth of the Welsh-language media. 

Although Gwyn A. Williams is not a contri¬ 
butor to Wales: The imagined nation, he stands 
behind a great deal of what is attempted here. 
His assertion that “Wales is a. process. Wales is 
an artefact which the Welsh produce. The 
Welsh make and remake Wales diy by day, 
year by year, generation after generation if 
they warn to”, stands at the head of the intro¬ 
duction, and gives a kind of unity and purpose 
to a collection of otherwise fairly disparate and 
uneven essays. Some deal with the past, either 
in long perspective, or in cldse case-study. 
Others: deal with recent .developments in'the 
theatre, visual arts, poetry and the media, and 
some of foe latter show rtot so much that the 
Welsh are producing valid Images of them¬ 
selves as that they badly need to do so, 

■ r ’ But Images are slippery things. Is one free to 
invent anything ,’riny wb'rfo of possibility; of are 
not effective Images, as Prya Morgan prudently 
suggests ih the opening essay, always a. selec¬ 
tionand heightening of what in some sense, is 
[ Already there?! The vqltime could well have 
dqhe Wth. the;inclusion 6f a sodologist’s or a 
; poHM 's^efoist’s ; views' oii contemporary 
' Wales. Then there is thU 1 question of levels of’ 


interpretation. Are images to be taken as con¬ 
scious or unconscious expression, or as both at 
the same time? Are they reflections of simple 
class positions, or are critics allowed to exist 
within classes? Again, are images powerful 
only to the extent to which they hold various 
and contrary readings in tension? 

Across these questions there falls another: in 
what sense do dependent cultures make them¬ 
selves, or are they made from outside? In the 
most ambitious and innovative essay, Tony 
Bianchi hangs a whole sociology of Welsh and 
Anglo-Welsh literature in the last twenty-five 
years on a discussion of R. S. Thomas and his 
readers. It seems churlish to complain of an 
essay that ranges from well-handled culiura! 
history to illuminating close readings that it 
should also have provided a sociology of Eng¬ 
lish literature in the same period; and yet not to 
do so prevents one’s understanding the'full 
process. R. S. Thomas's reputation, like Dylan 
Thomas's, was made in England and was 
already set in certain moulds before it could be 
appropriated in Wales. Dai Smith makes an 
excellent case for reading Gwyn Thomas's 
work as a surrealistic response to a unique 
industrial culture in disintegration - he quotas 

_ Gwyn Thomas like C. S. Lewis quoted late 
Latin, leaving the reader so enthused that turn¬ 
ing to the books themselves brings slight dis¬ 
appointment- and yet It becomes clear, taking 
Gwyn Thomas’s career as a 1 whole, that if was 
thrown off course by his London publishers 

. and their English expectations. In foe essays on 

. film and media there can be no pretence that 
the Welsh are producing themselves (though a 
look at the Welsh-language media could have 
offered an Interesting control).- 
The question of language is, of course, un¬ 
avoidable, Down the centuries the Welsh 
mainly produced their view of themselves in 
Welsh. Whatever elements were borrowed) 
whatever trends were imitated, the produet * 1 ' . 
the end lived or died “by native suffrage" (® s 
Daniel Corkeiy put it in an Irish context); hy 
foe response to words within a group which 
shared its own set Of terms within which to 
disagree. Other places have developed ver- 

:' sions of English; It may not be impossible to do 

fois In Wajes, two houis by Inter-City tram 

from London, but it ; is cCrtamly for harder than 
ipbstpf fod contributors toThiavolume allow. 
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Narrating the nation 


B enedict Anderson _ 

Next year we will be commemorating the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of the 
nation-state. In the late spring of 1787, dele¬ 
gates from twelve North American former col¬ 
onies gathered in Philadelphia to draw up a 
document which was meant to "constitute” a 
wholly novel sovereign polity, the Republic of 
the United States of America. Two years later 
this text was ratified by a sufficient number of 
state legislatures to be promulgated as a wholly 
binding Constitution. Today the members of 
the United Nations number over 160, and the 
extraordinary invention of 1787 has become an 
unproblematic planetary norm. If a minority of 
kingdoms, emirates and duchies survive, they 
none the less appear before the General 
Assembly in national guise. Thus Queen Beat¬ 
rix is everywhere understood to represent the 
Dutch not the House of Orange, and King 
Phumiphol Adulyadej, the Thai not the Chak- 
kri dynasty. 

Yet the strange thing is that this modem 
invention, so faithfully imitated around (he 
world that virtually all states conceive of them¬ 
selves as basically the fume kind of state, every¬ 
where also finds this modernity denied. All 
nations, even those whose recent access to in¬ 
dependent sovereign statehood is scarcely de¬ 
niable, imagine themselves as old. There can 
be little doubt that it is largely this putative 
antiquity which, these days, if not in 1787, 
gives the nation-state its deep psychological 
hold and its political legitimacy. 

No one has formulated this paradox better 
than Ernest Renan, who in his celebrated 
Qu‘est-ce qu'une nation? of 1882, wrote: 

Or, I'essence d’une nation est que tous les individus 
aient beaucoup de choses en commun et aussi que 
tous aient oublte Men des choses. Tout citoyen fran- 
gais doit avoir oublli la Saint-Bartb£lemy, les mas¬ 
sacres du Midi au XUIe slfcclc. 

At first sight these words may appear straight¬ 
forward. But quickly the reader notices two 
oddities. The first is that Renan saw no reason 
to explain to his readers that la Saint-Barth- 
<lemy refers to a ferocious anti-Protestant pog¬ 
rom launched on August 24, 1572, by the 
Valois dynast Charles IX and his mother, the 
(Florentine) Catherine de Medici, or that by 
the thirteeiith-century massacres in the Midi he 
meant the extermination of the Albigensians 
over the broad zone between the Pyrenees and 
the Southern Alps at the instigation of Pope 
Innocent QI, drib of the guiltier in a long line of 
guilty popes. Quite casually he assumed that 
his (French) audience would "remember" 
events that took place 300 and 600 years ear¬ 
lier, without in the least finding this memory 
remarkable. The second is the peremptory syn¬ 
tax of doit avoir oublii (not doit oublier ) - “is 
obliged to have forgotten”, as It were - which 
suggests, in the ominous style of internal re¬ 
venue codes and laws on military conscription, 
that “already forgetting" these ancient 
tragedies is a civic duty. Renan's contempor¬ 
aries were thus befog fold to “have already 
forgotten" what Renan’s language at the same 
time assumed that they automatically remem¬ 
bered. In fact, his phrases suggest something 
: stranger still: (hat Frenchness, in the 1880s and 
forever after, required an endless process of 
simultaneous “remembering" and "already 
forgetting" Saint Bartholomew's Eve and the 
Albigpnsian massacres. 

Renan's discoursb is suggestive in two other 
respects. On the one hand, the assumed pro¬ 
tagonists of these antique atrocities are under¬ 
stood as “fellow-Frenchmen”, not as Catholics 
and Protestants, or Roman orihodoxlans and 
Provenqal heretics: in other words, they are 
. participants in reassuringly “civil" wars. On 
the other hand, Renan does not oblige his 
readers to “have already forgotten" the fall of 
the Bastille, Thermidor, or the Eighteenth 
Bromaire, IJoubtless, no one in the France of 
1882 seriously contemplated massacring Pro¬ 
testants or Cafoojics, qnd the Albigensians had 
fortunately been' exterminated centuries earl- 
tor (whereas the Revolution, to say nothing of 
the Confofone, were still only tqo unforget¬ 
table)^ Jt was not !foo hard, Accordingly, t0 
. situate these episddes Os murders of brothers 
lrafoer than as murders of enemies. Such re- 
mem^refoforgutfon lfolm are .read,, as all 
‘ ...fratricides must- be,under the sign of/‘‘family". 


Young Americans are obliged to remember/ 
forget the war of 1861-65 as a civil war between 
brothers, not as one between - as they briefly 
were - two sovereign nations. Recent Soviet 
films and novels are beginning to cast the class 
war between Reds and Whiles, straddling 
dozens of nationalities, from 1918 to 1920 as a 
ferociously tender “civil war" among "us Rus¬ 
sians”. (Traces of the same process can be 
detected in the way elderly, exiled Viet¬ 
namese, Pakistani and Indonesian nationalists 
pick up without qualms their pension cheques 
from governments in Paris, London and The 
Hague.) 

But, why do nations celebrate their hoari¬ 
ness, not their astonishing youth? Why are 
untold sums of money spent each year to teach 
the young to “remember" certain things that 
they are simultaneously taught to “have 
already forgotten”7 Why do English children 
need to be informed about their King, William 
the Conqueror (but conqueror of what? Eng¬ 
land ?), yet not of the fact that he spoke no 
English, or indeed that "English" did not exist 
in his historical epoch. It would be a mistake to 
see in this simply an icy state Machiavellian¬ 
ism. For nationhood is just as unproblematic a 
frame of reference for political leaders today as 
Buddhism once was for pious, bloodthirsty 
Burmese monarchs, or Christianization for 
praying, preying conquistadors. 

More likely, the answer lies precisely in the 
very novelty of the imagined community of the 
nation. It is perhaps easy today to forget the 
almost religious aura with which nationalism is 
embraced when it first appears. The most spec¬ 
tacular example is the decision taken by the 
National Convention in October 1793 to abol¬ 
ish the age-old Christian calendar and open a 
new human era - the Year One - beginning 
with the abolition of the monarchy on Septem¬ 
ber 22, 1792. But the sudden, enormous out¬ 
pouring of national vernacular poetry, novels, 
collections of folklore, music and dictionaries 
so characteristic of “first-generation" national¬ 
ism bears everywhere all the signs of revelation 
or of a radical change in consciousness. 

But revelation always brings with it a neces¬ 
sary amnesia. Insofar as awareness of sexual 
maturity in adolescence is in some societies 
experienced as a revelation, it simultaneously 
conjures up an irretrievable, no longer com¬ 
prehensible innocence. When T. E. Lawrence 
finally succeeded in revealing to his Bedouin 
friends that the charcoal-smeared sheets of 
paper he presented to them were their por¬ 
traits, it became impossible for them to "re¬ 
member" what it was like to see them as simply 
dirty paper. Similar changes in consciousness 
explain the thousands of childhood days you 
absolutely cannot recall, and the mixed feel¬ 
ings with which you learn, from others, that 
those yellowing photographs are indeed 
“you", since you cannot recognize yourself in 
them. At the same time, prepubertal inno¬ 
cence and unrecognizable Infant photographs 
only assume importance when they are essen¬ 
tial points of reference for a specific, modern 
' conception of biography and autobiography - a 
conception which requires a distinct style of 
narration. 

The conventional autobiography, for exam¬ 
ple, almost invariably opens with unremem¬ 
bered information, and tropes of continuity. 
Thus, the author may tell us the date on which 
she was bom, for which she must rely on 
circumstantial documentary evidence; and in¬ 


nation. The appearance of national conscious¬ 
ness in various places in the lost quarter of the 
eighteenth century (for reasons too complex to 
cntcrintoherc) brought with it itsown amnesia 
- the impossibility, if you like, of "remember¬ 
ing” the Massacre of St Bartholomew's Eve as 
it was understood by its perpetrators and vic¬ 
tims, ie, as an episode in the holy struggle 
against heresy or against papistry tout court. At 
the same time, the “unrecognizability" of the 
Massacre of 1572-like the unrecognizability of 
the childhood photo - does not at all mean that 
it is simply left in the kind of oblivion that 
surrounds the harvest of 1572. Rather it is re¬ 
deployed under a new complex of signs, and 
becomes a “scene" in a new form of narrative, 
a narrative of reassuring fratricide. It is thus 
turned into “la Saint-Barlli6lemy" which the 
national Frenchman notes with the same 
casually recognizant “ah oui" that he has 
learned to utter ns he flips through the family 
album. Just as the photo reassures him that this 
is indeed the history of his family, so the Mns- 
sacre, in a certain narrative vein, confirms that 
what is being read is indeed the history of 
France. 

We arc aware that it is quite possible to 
“forget” St Bartholomew’s Eve. In all the 
1,200-odd pages of his magisterial The 
Mediterranean and the Mediterranean World in 
the Age of Philip II, Fernand Braudel makes no 
mention of it. The Annales school has taught us 
to think of history in “eventless” terms - as the 
working out of slow, deep demographic, eco¬ 
nomic and cultural change, in a way reminis¬ 
cent of the biologist clocking the seven-year 
cycle In which every single cell in any human 
body is completely replaced. The steady mur¬ 
mur of statistics - births, deaths, marriages, 
exports, prices and so on - rejects almost 
everything on which Renan insisted. Classical 
Marxism is, in this regard, no less amnesiac, if 
for different reasons. 

The question is what makes attractive the 
kind of historical emplolmenti in which 
Raymond of Toulouse and William the Con¬ 
queror need to be remembered in order to 
have "already been forgotten"? Or, to put it 
another way, an emplotmenl that makes (he 
reader "remember*' these figures in the “ah 
out” style that immediately encourages their 
forgetting? The jump-cut periodization of 
much nationalist historiography is quite reveal¬ 
ing in this regard. Vietnamese nationalist 
historians insist on an umpteen-thousand-year- 
old history of the Vietnamese nation; but tittle 
time is wasted on the $00 years (between c 40 
and 939 ad) in which “Vietnam" was a more or 
less peaceable part of the Celestial Empire. A 
fast-forward rushes the reader from the heroic 
resistance of the Trung sisters to the founding 
of the independent Ngo dynasty. A popular 
American encyclopaedia devotes four pages to 
the 170 years between the founding of James¬ 
town and the Declaration of Independence, 
but forty-eight pages to! the subsequent 180 
years up to Eisenhower's second presidential 
inauguration. Certain :elasticities are just as 
striking. Indonesia, whose mongrel classical 
etymology betrays its nineteenth-century 
European inventing, remembered its past 
quite differently before and after 1918, when 
the French epigrapher and historian Georges 
Coad&s published .his discovery of the exist¬ 
ence, from the seventh to the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury ad, of the great Sumatra-based maritime 
empire of Srivijaya. And H. E. Marshall’s 


^musabDUtparentsandgrandparents, partly splendid English Lllernme for. Bay sand Girls , 
because they offer the most convincing test!- 


™„y?or what .he herself, with the Book of,ho Don Co tv. Twelve year, 

but also because our idea of personhopd, later, London^ recognition of the Irish Free 
rooted in psychology and secular sociology, Stale made a different ongut essent, . 

.. o f/nmino in family nenealoav and These curiosities show that for all of the 
social history. (To see how odd this form of Jacobin bfi|<tijra of Year Gl *c. Jfos way the 
|, one has onlv to look at its absence ' nation is imagined is ancestral. There can be 


many nationalist narratives, the trope of a bril¬ 
liant “nwakening" from an historic sleep. 

But there is more to it than this. Nations are 
distinguished from the great imagined com¬ 
munities that preceded them - the world- 
religions and dynastic kingdoms - by their 
secularly and their inherently limited stretch. 
There was, in principle, always the possibility 
of a wholly Islamic planet, or a world-empire. 

No one was automatically excluded from mem¬ 
bership in these communities, which, after all, 
invariably had the divine hand behind them. 
Nations, however, cannot be imagined except 
in the midst of an irremediable plurality of 
other nations. They can be exterminated - by 
the modern crime of genocide. (If the targets of ' 
pre-nineteenth-century mass murders may, to 
our contemporary eyes, appear as “nations”, 
they were not thought of as such by the 
murderers.) But they cannot be absorbed into 
a single world-nation. This necessary plurality 
means that no matter if Poles or Americans 
occasionally feel themselves to be under 
special divine guidance, there is a profoundly 
secular underpinning to the idea that everyone 
has a right to their own nationhood, and that 
this right is properly exemplified In the one- 
nation, onc-votc protocol of the United Na¬ 
tions General Assembly. 

At the same time, the nation also inherits 
from its predecessors thejdea that it is natu ral. 
And buried in the idea of the natural there is 
always a sense of fatality. Most people today 
feel they have as little choice in their national¬ 
ity as in their parentage. It is just this secular 
fatality, in a plural world of nations, that makes 
History the necessary basis of the national 
narrative. This history-narrative, however, to 
reach its literary climax in today's sovereignty 
among other parallel sovereignties, has to dis¬ 
tinguish itself from the other narratives avail¬ 
able - Christian, Islamic, Marxist, Braudelian, 
etc. (These arc either too grandly universal, or 
too remorselessly microscopic.) Out of the 
ceaseless flow of everyday deaths which mean 
that by 1986 there has been a complete change 
from 1880 in the physical body of ’The French" 
some deaths must stand out, in the way that in 
autobiographies some days or years must do. 
These deaths, which we might, following Re¬ 
nan , call rememberable deaths, are of two dis¬ 
tinct kinds. On the one hand, there are collec¬ 
tive political deaths which occur after the truly- 
historical formation of the nation - the anony¬ 
mous hecatombs of inter-national and civil 
wars commemorated in cenotaphs and. tombs 
of unknown soldiers. (There are no pre-nation 
cenotaphs.) On the other hand, there are all 
those princely deaths, poetic suicides, exem¬ 
plary martyrdoms and stately executions, 
which, occurring before the national moment, 
can yet be seized from Braudel’s accumulating 
cemeteries. It is above all the reading of these 
deaths as political, and their serial alignment 
along Waller Benjamin's “homogeneous, 
empty time”, that structure the national narra- 
1 five. It is indeed only this narrative that makes 
each death not an end, but a foreshadowing of 
each succeeding death, in a long movement 
towards a resplendent living present. (One can 
see the force of this style of narration if one 
tries to imagine writing the “real end" of a 
nation's history, or even full-stopping a nation- 
■ al history in the midst of any great.collective 
catastrophe.) This is why la Suint-BaithSlemy 
and the thirteenth-ceniury massacres in the 
Midi need simultaneously to be remembered 
and forgotten. ___ 

Recently published is Race and Ethnicity by 
John Rex (148pp. Open University Press. 0335 
. 1585 2), one of the 06en University’s “Con¬ 
cepts in the Social Sciences" series. 


narration Is one has only to look at its absence 
. in the ancient world, or indeed in most of the 
non-European world until quite recently. For , 
example, in the long genealogy of Jesus which 
opens the Gospel according to Saint Matthew, 
females are wholly excluded and no male is 
given an occupation or soclal.backgf ound. The 
drone of "begats" serves only to link Christ 
religiously to the Abraham of the Covenant, 
and ultimately to. the Firet Man.) From there 
the narrative proceeds, across innumerable eli¬ 
sions of iintemembered days, to those key rao- 
t rnentsfo ? Ufe vfoicl) only become si,ich because 
‘ of the" form of foat iifo’s emplotment. 


little doubt that this quest for ancient roots 
derives partly from the fact that nations find 
themselves attached to specific geographical 
spaces (even if in practice there is some elastic¬ 
ity in the boundaries) and their Individuality 
manifested through specific Vernacular lan¬ 
guages (If these vernaculars are shared With . 
other nations,There is always a characteristic • 
national inflection). 1 Almost nothing seems as 
prlmordially ancient, without historically dat¬ 
able origins, nature and language. Thus for all : 
the newness of the moment of national con¬ 
sciousness, the nation’s foost prized possess- ’ 
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Heaven against the haughty and hot 


Hugh Brogan 

BERTRAM WYATT-BROWN 
Yankee Saints and .Southern Sinners 
227pp. Louisiana Stale University Press. £17 
08071 12445 


“just as the Shakespearean critic must come to 
terms with Hamlet, the Civil War historian 
must face up to the enigma of John Brown". 
Well said, and a saying which seems to promise 
a trenchant and complete statement of 
Brown's part in bringing on the Civil War. 
Wh at we ge t in stead are thirty pages of brilliant 
inconclusiveness. The three questions that we 
...... , all wanl answered - namely, why did Brown 

It is a pleasant duty to welcome this new book take up abolitionism? why did he launch the 

the 6 'S t0ri ? n f AmeriCa in Harper ' S Ferr y Venture? what explains his 
e era of the Civil War. It is even more behaviour after his capture? - are not asked 
pleasant to report that it is much more solidly Perhaps Wyatt-Brown, conscious of all those 
and interestingly constructed than such collec- colleagues, dared not be less than perpetually 

:r^ Pre T US,y prm ‘f d T a,erial usuall y sophisticated. He seems content to leave the 
re. eking advantage of his double expertise big, simple questions to the popularizers. 
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tionist, and as the author of Southern Honor, a be learned about the A merican Civil War. only 

S „ tudy °? reg,onal manners )- Bcr - old ones to be repeated. To be sure, there is 
■ ram Wyatt-Brown has organized his book in plenty of new evidence (academic over- 

ThC u X 1 ,S - d ® v °‘ Cd t0 the ldeas ' production is perhaps more conspicuous in this 
rc and psychological formation - in a field than in any other) but it is only evidence of 
mCn ‘ a ! ,y ~ of ' he Northern aboli ‘ old stories. For example, the easy on John 

ShLrn Hlrtn C f ? nd ’ r° ! he men ‘!' ,lty of lhc Brown “tisfies any imaginable test of com- 
Southcrn defenders of slavery. The sections ple.vity and learning. Yet it cannot go an inch 
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he abolmomsu; Wilbur Cash's Mind Of incompetent treason of a nmfoerous^ fanatic 
The South), proceeding by wny of a study of the who was probably half insane Dlunced he 
hves and thought of certain individuals, and United States into civil war lndeed fnri S 
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Southern transformations 


1 even older one) that the war was caused by 
i slavery and the greed of slaveholders alone. 
Wyatt-Brown is one of many historians now 
trying to modify this over-stark, neo-abolition¬ 
ist picture, which was so attractive to the civil 
rights generation of the 1960s. There can be no 
doubt that the slave society of the South and 
the causes of the war were much more complex 
phenomena than some were prepared to recog¬ 
nize. Now historical investigation is encourag¬ 
ing greater charity and humility towards the 
past: always a good thing. But there is no sign 
of a new consensus emerging. We have not, 
fortunately, gone all the way back to the 
"blundering generation” stereotype. Instead 
we are left hesitating between interpretations; 
and none of them are new. No wonder our 
books are tentative. 

The point may be illustrated by consider¬ 
ation of the slaveholders’ mentality. Wyatt- 
Brown several times seems to suggest that the 
planters learned their manners from the 
English gentry. This Is surely wrong. Nothing 
could be less like the outlook of a Whig or a 
Tory than the hot-blooded romanticism which 
plunged the South into secession. If the fire¬ 
eating temper resembled anything, it was the 
arrogance of the French noblesse in the last 
days of the nncien regime. But the South did 
not learn its folly from France either. Rather, 
arrogance was bred into the planters by slavery 
itself. As Tocqueville pointed out in Demo¬ 
cracy In America, a Southern planter was a 
dictator from his cradle, and so naturally 
tended to be haughty, hasty, hot-tempered and 
violent. From these traits grew the rash willing¬ 
ness to challenge the Union and the North. 
Tocqueville also observed that the South had a 
great interest in preserving the Union (he said, 
tne greatest) and yet was the only section to 
threaten it. He explained this by the South’s 
sense that power and prestige were slipping 
from it. There, in a nutshell, is the argument of 
Wyatt-Brown's last essay. The nutshell was 
given to the world in 1835. 

The true value of these essays, then, is as a 
reminder. Wyatt-Brown wonderfully conveys 
the abolitionist persuasion, the Southern tem¬ 
per: the determination of the one to continue 
an apparently fruitless agitation, the growing 
resolve of the other to submit no longer to this 
humiliating persecution by tract and public 
meeting. We are introduced to Henry Hughes, 
an egotistical, romantic, incompetent young 
Southerner scribbling Id his diary (kept to be of 
use to his biographer): “Myself,-I, api-am- 


Planets, the blue deserts, wanderers of ik, 
cameJs foot, & night-bird’s eye: that m Z 
God of War & Glory. I am Glory’s E? 
Destiny’s. Farewell. We will meet 
are shown Lewis Tappan confiding to his diarv 
his feelings when his baby daughter dies. He 
records that the child’s mother said she was so 
persuaded that it was well with the little sdrt 
that she would not, if she could, wish her to 
return, even if she could run into the room as 
gaily as she used to do. Tappan summed up- 
“We are persuaded that ... she is a sweet 
cherub in heaven; & that she may welcome as 
to heaven if we live the life of the righteous." 
By his use of such sources Wyatt-Brown bring 
the state of mind of the abolitionists and their 
opponents vividly before us; we see, as deariy 
as we ever have, how inevitable it was that the 
society which could generate such antithetical 
types was likely to split bloodily. He suggests 
that John Brown was so hailed in the North 
because secularism was rising, the old religions 
anti-slavery was running out of steam, Brown 
seemed to be reaffirming endangered sanc¬ 
tities. Similarly, he says that the secessionists 
really did not care if they won or not (though 
many of them were sure they would be victo¬ 
rious): what was important was to reaffirm a 
sense of honour which the times were under¬ 
mining. The voices of sanity, who warned that 
the South was committing suicide, were si¬ 
lenced (much as Tories had been silenced in 
the American Revolution) and Lincoln's 
appeal to “the better angels of our nature* 
simply went unheard. 

It is a powerful picture, and contains much 
truth. But even here I have small reservations. 
In his laudable concern to correct past exces¬ 
ses, I think Wyatt-Brown goes a shade too far. 
He plays up ideologues and plays down mater¬ 
ialists. Readers would do well to bear in mind 
that it was men with dirt under their finger¬ 
nails - Northern farmers, Southern planters, 
and the slaves themselves - who ultimately 
determined events, rather than the inky-fing¬ 
ered. The symbol of slavery was the whip; and 
that, I think, not the “antagonistic notions of 
honour” cited in the introduction, was the 
reason why America went to war. I doubt if 
Wyatt-Brown really disagrees. He knows too 
much - knows, for example, that none of us 
today could long live peacefully in a society 
where labour discipline in a major industry was 
maintained only by systematic torture. But this 
is another point which it was not his business to 
insist on. 


Peter J. Parish 

C, VANN WOODWARD 
TUriking Back; The perils of writing history 
I58pp. Louisiana Slate University Press 
£12.95. 3 

080711304 2 

WILLIAM J. COOPER, MICHAEL F. HOLT and 
JOHN MeCARDELL (Editors) 

A Master’s Due: Essays in honor of David 

HerbertDonald 

297pp. Louisiana State University Press, £30 
0807112607 


• C ; ^"Woodward and Pavid Donald are two' 
dt the major figures of modem American his- 
tonogrnphy. At first sight, they seem to have 
much in common. Both wore born and brought 
up in the South but have reached tbe pinnacle 
or (bdjr careers In the great universities of New 
England. Both have written extensively on the 
South and on the problems of race. Both have 
.Remonstrated their mastery of their craft in 
smajor works of original scholarship. In out¬ 
standing editorial Work, and In stylish historical 

2*2* their kind. Both 

Inspiration from the works of 
££5*IWhJ.«oo,have win «hi 
tb ose groups of fiercely 

■ i * ooit ,n Astray. 

,vl?ft that Woodward 

SiSTeplIy fh tempergmerit, ' 


bruised one), who continues to be regarded as 
essentially a Southern historian. Donald is 
more conservative and more sceptical, and has 
come to be seen rather as a historian who hap- 
. pens to be a Southerner, 'pie bulk of Donald’s 
work has been on the period of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction; for all his occasional pro¬ 
testations that the subject is exhausted, he has 
done as much as anyone to keep it very much 
plive. . In contrast, Vann Woodward chose, 
early m his career, to move away from the field 
of slavery. Civil War and Reconstruction be¬ 
cause over-emphasis on those topics was dis¬ 
torting the study of the Sou them past - though 
even he could not resist them for ever. 

^ Woodward has witnessed his own trans¬ 
formation from young rebel to high priest of 

the new orthodoxy in his field, a process which 

Donald has never flinched from challenging his 
critics. Woodward writes pfthem more rueful¬ 
ly. rcpiwing them for their failure to criticize 
his work with sufficient acuity. With character- 

“ ,r0 .“ y ’ J® h « dedicated Thinking dock to 
-lua ctiucs 

i m « k lw$*ck is a kind pf intellectual aiito- 
biography, explaining the circumstances and 
iWjinpulsofl which led to the writing of Wood- 

the hands oFa 

toss SWIM and sagacious, historian* it might 
baye become self-indulgent, self-absorbed 
, eyeapfrogan i. But Vaqn ^Voddward is a good 
enough historian and a wise enough irtan to rise 
' vS dignity, hfr breadth of 1 

] r 0 Wfyeqqbje hipvl n tlys Yerypersoohlbbok 


There are fascinating reflections on Wood¬ 
ward’s deliberate, and largely successful, 
attempt to break the mould of Southern history 
. hs it had beedme set by the 1930s. He is devas¬ 
tating m his analysis of some of the code words 
of traditional Southern historiography. He 
muses once again on the quest for the Southern 
identity, and on the hazards to that identity 
created by the dramatic changes of recent de¬ 
cades - “cotton moving west, cattle moving 
east blacks moving north, Yankees moving 
south, everybody moving to town, and towns 
and Industries growing faster than ever be- 
,, ■ 5 1 ® ,s scathing about the notion of the 

sunbeft', proposing that it should b b renamed 
the cloud-belt”. He writes movingly about the 
evolution of his own perceptions and attitudes 
On matters of rate, as the boy from rural and 
small-town Arkansas became the author of 
n estrange Career of Jim Crow, cited by Mar- 
trn Luther King as the “historical Bible of the 
civil rights movement”. The book is eloquent 
testimony to the dilemmas and the challenges 
of being a Southern liberal L or should it be a 
liberal Southerner? Vann Woodward has used 
lus studies of Southern history’to address his- 

. toncaJ. issues of universal concern. ! 
yA,Masier’s Dwe belongs to a more familiar 
' j J' v literature - the Festschrift 

Red gated to an dutstanding scholar by a group : 
o his foriner students. Feto generalizations are' 
possible about the contents of this vojume, 
except that the essays are of^a. generally high 
st^ndard. On the wh<)I£ theVare stronger in 
. annuls than synthesis; the skiiful critical ex- 
•SW tif ?yidchce; aild rilg emphMis on 

rfhe particuiar rather thar( ihe general, may 
Reflect the lpfhfejict> of the r ' hiaStbf ‘ltiih»ac 


Only Peter Kolchin’s judicious and perceptiv 
review of the recent historiography of slavei 
attempts any kind of overview of a major pfot 
lem, but he is cramped by limitations of spA« 
Michael Holt the editor has been generous i 
his allocation of space to Michael Holt tb 
contributor, but that generosity is justified b; 
an essay which re-establishes the Importance o 
economic issues in Jacksonian politics. He al* 
makes the valuable point that economic issue 
are not necessarily class issues; iit hard times 
voters may have diverse reasons for deserthij 
the party In power. 

In one of two local studies, Robert Kenzei 
traces the kinship networks in Orange County, 
North Carolina, to demonstrate a surprisiilf 
degree of coherence, stability and continuity fa 
the community over a period of a century- s 
healthy corrective to the tiriual emphasis on 
mobility and rapid turnover of population. 
And in a beautifully written essay on a. little- 
known subject j Sydney Nathans portrpys the 
history of the Mississippi Delta region as an 
Afro-American frontier, with widely fluctuat- 
, ing fortunes for its inhabitants, in the decades 
;after emancipation.' John McCardell writes 
sensitively about the . background to W. f- 
Trent’s biography qf William Gilmore SimiitS! 

; parts of his essay may be read, incidentally! 8 s 8 
commentary on the themes which, preoccupy 
Yann Woodward. One particular pleasure fa 
provided by the pen-jtortrait of “the master 1 

■ .himself, written by Ari HoOgenbodm* whichJs 
more sprightly, more reVeaJing and more con- 

;Vinclrig than mos^such biographical sketches.' 
It-will Speak equally; w^U to thbse whp know 
David DoqalcLpefsbhally and - those who do 

■ hot.’' v . • i * > L '' 
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The sense of identity 


Anthony D. Smith 


To understand why ethnic conflict is so wide¬ 
spread today-why Basques and Catalans have 
in this century sought to re-establish their 
autonomy; why Jews, Greeks and Armenians 
have sought to reverse their diasporas; or why 
Somali, Arabs and Kurds, divided between 
separate territorial states, desire to unite in an 
independent state of their own - we need to 
look beyond the immediate economic and poli¬ 
tical causes to the way they arouse an under¬ 
lying sense of ethnic identity. 

In one sense it is obvious why these peoples 
should want unity and autonomy: they are nil 
“oppressed”, unfree, scattered and divided, 
lacking the dignity and political identity which 
is theirs by right. By right, that is provided one 
accepts the ideals and assumptions of the 
nationalism which has come to dominate poli¬ 
tical life in the modern world. Yet if we do 
accept them, the only result can be ethnic con¬ 
flict. 

In fact, nationalism is both an incomplete 
and a misleading answer, incomplete because 
wo must next ask why it has become such a 
compelling force, and misleading for suggest¬ 
ing that "nationalism” is the cause of all our 
ills, and that its containment or abolition would 
cure them. In fact, nationalism is only one 
cause of ethnic conflict, and assumes import¬ 
ance only in conjunction with others. 

Nationalism can only have the impact it is 
generally credited with having because of the 
pivotal role played in it by certain features of 
ethnic communities, or ethnie. Ethnie may be 
defined as named human groups whose mem¬ 
bers share common myths of ancestry, historic¬ 
al memories, cultures, territorial associations 
and solidarity. Ancestry myths and historical 
memories are of particular importance in shap¬ 
ing a group’s sense of identity, and endowing it 
with its basic symbols and values. 

Historical memories involve a cult of heroes 
and a yearning for the return of a golden age. 
They are are not the same thing as historical 
enquiry, although they may involve a selective 
use of history. Indeed, the “historical memor¬ 
ies" of a given ethnie are even more selective 
than the reconstructions of nationalist histo¬ 
rians, though perhaps less grandiose. National¬ 
ists may elaborate tales of Arminius and Wil¬ 
liam Tell, but the “folk memory” has already 
selected out these “heroes" and the moral of 
their s tories. Hie Periclean Age and the Davi- 
dic Engdom*of andent Israel may have in¬ 
spired paeans by latterday romantic historians; 
but they already “lived” as an inspiration in the 
ethnic tradition. 

Ancestry myths are more complicated. They 
aim to tell us not merely when and where "we" 
came from, but who we are, why we are here 
and ought to be here, and where we should be 
going. These myths not only describe, they 
Prescribe; and not just for “us", but for others 
as well. This is what makes them potentially so 
explosive. 

Already in antiquity, myths of foundation 
and ancestry exerted a powerful influence on 
ethnic relations and even on politics. This is 
true of great families like the Alcmaeonidae 
;and Metelli in Athens and Rome; but it also 
applies to city-states whose foundation myths 
defined the community. The Ionian .Greeks 
had their mythical ancestor (Ion) and migra¬ 
tion tales; So did the Israelites (Abram’s jour- 
aey from Ur and Barren to Canaan). In the 
early Middle Ages, ancestry myths assumed 
particular, importance, as ‘‘barbarian” peoples 
sought to invest their newly settled communi- 1 
hes with this regalia p? more ancient, civilized 

'Hicy therefore mingled local ancestors 
with biblical pr dassical ones, creating noble 
pedigrees for their ruling houses and the com¬ 
munities they ruled.; Both Franks and Visi¬ 
goths traced their lineage , back to i Aeneas’ 
wanderings from Troy; and Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth popularized the legend of Brutus, 
Aeneas’ great-grandson, and his landing in 1 
Britain as ancestor of the Britons, a myth Jater 
adopted by the'Normans ip.England. To this 
dayj such myths often exeit a vital political 
influence is p world of nations,.even iibough it 
may be difficult to^pip flown. \! • • 

Ancestry myths are not necessarily antago- 

nqr.Biegtimte inherphtlyidpngietgrbups. 
Many ethnic communities have been content 


to cultivate their own gardens, if only others 
would let them. The priests and scribes who 
guard and transmit the store of myths, memor¬ 
ies, symbols and values that make up the 
“ethnic heritage” are not usually interested in 
converting strangers or in forcing other com¬ 
munities into cultural submission - unless, of 
course, their religion is a missionary one. Un¬ 
doubtedly, monotheistic religions have helped 
to promote ethnic antagonisms, as can be seen 
in the relations between Catholicism, Ortho¬ 
doxy and the Eastern Monophysite versions of 
Christianity which Egyptians, Ethiopians and 
Syrians embraced. Similar schisms in Islam 
helped to promote antagonisms in the Middle 
East, notably between Shi’ite Persians and 
Sunni Turks, as latterly between Sunnis, 
Shi’ites, Druse and Maronites in the Lebanon. 
But missionary religions are an external factor 
turning ethnie towards competition and con¬ 
flict, just as wars between states have also often 
mobilized them into antagonisms. It is on the 
borders of great empires that ethnie often be¬ 
come involved in conflict, whereas ethnie near 
the centre tend to live in greater harmony. I 

Yet, under given circumstances, ethnie that 
had previously nurtured their own social life 
and culture can be mobilized into collective 
and hostile action. The community’s myth of 
ancestry and its historical memories are acti¬ 
vated, and these in turn shape and direct its 
new aspirations. Ancestry myths and historical 
memories involve distinct communal claims, 
including the claim to a special dignity or status 
by virtue of such ancestry (often divine or 
heroic); to a passionate solidarity and unity by 
virtue of an alleged biological lineage or 
“blood ties"; to a collective autonomy and au¬ 
tarchy by virtue of the inner individuality of the 
community (derived from its ancestry); and to 
territorial title-deeds based on origin and 
foundation myths. All these claims, particular¬ 
ly the last, can turn a defensive, accommodat¬ 
ing ethnie into an aggressive one. 

Because we can find such transformations in 
premodern eras we must not treat ethnic con¬ 
flict as something quintedsentially modern. 
When the Egyptian kings of Thebes ejected the 
Asiatic Hyksos and the southern Cushites 
around 1570 bc, they cited both cultural and 
economic grievances; and when the pious Jews 
of Judea resisted Antiochus IVs hellenization 
measures at the time of the Maccabees (c 165 
bc), they, too, felt victimized by the nouveaux 
riches of the growing economy and outraged by 
affronts to their religious and cultural values 
and customs. 

There are important reasons, however, why 
modern ethnic conflicts are more widespread 
and intense. The first is the new form and role 
of the state. Centralized states have emerged in 
various places at different periods of history, 
but only in tbe modern world has the compact, 
bureaucratic and monopolistic state become 
the norm- Only in the modem world has 
“rational” administration by full-time paid 
officials able to organize practically every area 
of a community’s social life and culture, be¬ 
come widespread and necessary. 

Of course, such professionalization would 
not have been possible without the technolo¬ 
gical revolutions of the West; but what is pecul¬ 
iar about the modem state is its territorial form 
and its power to intervene. Modem states 
claim a monopoly of power within a clearly 
demarcated territory; and that territory, with 
its material and human resources, gives the 
state its energy and legitimacy. The state’s 
thrust is towards ever greater standardization 
of the citizen’s fife, In order to create a cultural¬ 
ly homogeneous society of theoretically equal 
. citizens, .a territprial nation. 

Such an aim, when carried through in a civil 
society composed of different ethnic popula¬ 
tions, must fe(>re 3 ent a potent threat to die 
sense of identity: and distinctiveness of each 
one of tfrem. Colonialism, by fracing congeries 
of ethnie to live and compete together around a 
common administrative and economic centre, 
was particularly active flntentiomilly or not) in 
making ethnic populations feel their identities 
were threatened. Luo arid Kikuyu, Ibo and 
Hausa-Fulani, Shona and Ndebe)e, Maronites 
and Druse k Sikhs and Hindus, Tamils and 
Sinhalese, Greeks and Turks (on Cyprus), all 


We liked it 
so much 
we thought you 
should have one! 

a book one turns to with constant pleasure, 
and which achieves the seemingly impossible 
task of being both lively and judicious at once. n 
It is a book with much style and little prejudice. 
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parisoas. Tlie West, in particular, has come lo 
be seen by so many would-be nations of the 
Third World as the standard against which to 
evaluate their own achievements and poten¬ 
tial. ‘‘Against which" sums up the ambivalence 
of this response, especially on the part of the 
intelligent si a in many developing nations, hut 
it is directed at the power and wealth of the 
West, not at the form in which these have 
appeared. The “nation-state" has become a 
universal model, and the territorial, civic na¬ 
tion the desirable new form of socialization. 
Any community that aspires to become a “na¬ 
tion" must therefore assume some, at least, of 
the characteristics of the Western nations. 

lliis poses problems for the new slates of 
Africa and Asin, ns it once did in Eastern 
Europe, Must states of the world today arc 
plural; they arc composed of different ethnie, 
brought together by the chances of conquest, 
dynastic alliance or migration. The ‘nation- 
stale" model means either setting up a new 
state for each ethnie , or somehow amalgamat¬ 
ing diverse ethnie into a political community; as 
in Switzerland or India. The latter course is as 
fraught with problems as tile former. For ethnie 
are not easily melted down, and the attempt to 
unite them in a common citizenship often 
awakes previously dormant .sentiments and 
aspirations. So the use of Western nation- 
states as a model actually serves to divide 
etluiiv, as eddi begins lo measure its own status 
and potential in “Western” terms. 

Nor is this the only invidious comparison, 
lhc newly active ethnie may fee! backward by 
comparison with its more Westernized neigh¬ 
bours. To counterbalance which sense of in¬ 
feriority its leaders may hark back to memories 
of a former grandeur when their kings ruled a 
arge urea or their sages promulgated advanced 
legislation. In Ceylon (ns it then was), the < 
Buddhist revival in the early pnrt of this cen- l 
tury recalled the former days of Sinhalese i 
glory, and used the antiquity of the Sinhalese I 
pedigree and settlement in the island to eoun- i 
leract Tamil claims. Similarly, the humiliations e 
inflicted by colonialism on the Arabs were ( 
countered by claims of Arab ascendancy in s 
natural achievements like science and egalitar- r 

anism in the days of Umayynd or Abbassid a 
splendour. These comparisons arc not just 
consolations, they are also spurs to ethnic re- a 
vival and national awakening. n 

A third'rcason is nationalism itself. While a 
movements in defence of the ethnie can be c 


t> found in every period of history, nationalism as 

e a self-conscious ideology is a child of the En- 
3 liglilenmcnt and the French Revolution. So, 
- Cod, is the idea that the “nation" can legitimate 
2 social and political change, and that, in its 
i name, governments and ruling classes can be 
I overthrown and replaced by more “representa¬ 
tive" ones. The example of this movement is 
not lost upon even the most isolated and back¬ 
ward of ethnie'. Shan and Nagas, Eritreans and 
Saharauis. Moros and Achinese, have all 
raised the banner of ethnic revolt in the name 
of ail incipient nationalism. Once again, 
nationalism has promoted ideas of the 
homogeneity and sovereignty of a territorially 
demarcated citizenry among each of the stale’s 
self-defined ethnie. 

Finally, there is the international framework 
and its impact on ethnic aspirations: not only 
the many ways in which greater and lesser pow¬ 
ers fish in the troubled waters of ethnicity, but 
nlso the role of competition between slates in 
generating ethnic conflicts. This takes several 
forms. The first is by pressurizing individual 
states to present a homogenized population to 
the outside world so that its power and stand¬ 
ing are enhanced. Or it mny take an economic 
form. At the international level the division of 
labour tends to favour those ethnie within a 
slate that can best meet the needs of interna¬ 
tional capitalism; and here certain ethnie may 
have skills that arc better suited. A colonialism 
that tended to classify populations in ethnie 
terms singled out those communities with par¬ 
ticular economic or military skills, like the Ibo 
or Sikhs, and these classifications have tended 
to perpetuate themselves. 

It may also take a military form. Some states 
find themselves in more or less open conflict 
with their neighbours, in which certain of their 
ethnic become more involved than others; or 
the whole population is affected by the pros¬ 
pect orchance of war, as for example in Cyprus 
between Greeks and Turks. Finally, the much 
publicized desire of someertnfe like the Kurds 
and Ibo to secede and form states of their own 
(rarely successful to date) sets the system of 
states on a potential collision course, with 
many other ethnie waiting in the wings should 
any of their number succeed. 



- On the racial agenda 


Ethnicity is not about populations or biology 
as such; it depends on the myths, symbols, 
memories and values shared by populations 
about themselves and about others, but espe¬ 
cially about their ancestry and destiny. Even 
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The World of Marcus Garvey: Race and class 
m modem society 

294pp. Lousiana State University Press S22 50 
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ROBERT A. HILL, EMORY J, TOLBERT and 
DEBORAH FORCZEK (Editors) 

The Marcus Garvey and Universal Negro 
Improvement Association Papers 
Vol IV 

1125pp. University of California Press. £32.75. 
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ISvil 20, S lnsl yeaT 05 a D *«nct Officer in 
wpruiera Nigeria, Joyce Cary recalled that the 
, local Emir had arrested a ‘‘horse-boy” on a 
cbwge of sedition. "He had been telling the 
local pagans wild Islanders, that a black king 
■ . wM COmlng, with * groat iron shlp foil of the 
, Mack soldiers, to drive whites out of Africa". 
! ■' dearly travelled fast in theAfrican bush 

offoose dnys. for it was only in that year that 

T Marcus Oaivey proclaimed hirii- 

*™ dtnX of AWca - nnd only 

( ShS?kr L" 5 he cornrrti5si orlcd the first 

■ \ Mpof his Black Star Line, fle haver'did visit 

: v ■<’ V ^ told,the members of his Unlver- 


v wS ^•? ha PfPPle,of the. 

■ • • ’ 6thcr rocw have countries of 
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ing to defraud the US Mails. But as did many 
African leaders after him, Garvey found that 
government prosecution made "the cause 
more saintly to the people". A large number of 
books and articles have already been published 
about Marcus Garvey and his UNIA, the 
largest international movement of black peo¬ 
ple ever created. Judjfo Stein’s elegant study is 
nevertheless welcome, for she adds a new 
dimension to our understanding of Garveyism 
by seeking to explain the social basis of its 
support in the New World and Africa. 

Garveyism, as S(ein makes clear from the 
outset, was not an ideology of escape for blacks 
of the, New World to. a psychological or real 
Africa. It was an attempt to solve the econo- 
mic, political and cultural problems of black 
Hfe m the aftermath of the First World War. 

■ 5° r JJli s reason ®rgues that an analysis of 
the different classes within the black communi- 

r»«.^ S m XP S S its P** 1 - She,correctly sees 
that the block Elites of the New World, whether 
of the mainland USA of Garvey’s own Carib- 
&I 5ihared * i ‘ h l heir Afri^ji counterparts a 
MflUUQns of capitalist Western 
sexaegr. Denied access to them b£ racial discri- 

S« cy aboUt ™tiag such institu¬ 
tions, for themselves, whether schools, press¬ 
ure groups, businesses hr Intellectual societies 
paiycy accepted this racial agenda and set ab- 
it at a most propitious time: 
race ripts, lynchlngs, discrimination In the US 
army bad persuaded maOy blacks that ’their 
best course ;.wns self-reliance. ■ 

Gareey’s Aftempt.ior a tlmb successful, to 
enlist the masses behind Jhls ^li(e model of 
progress Was new. : 



New World with the motherland, but it would 
EH real entrepreneurial needs both In Africa 
and the Caribbean. In British West Africa, 
where the idea was not new, a black-owned 
shipping hne would break the monopoly of the 
EWer Dempster line, which discriminated 
against black businessmen. In the Caribbean it 
would provide passenger space for blacks who 
increasingly subjected to segrega¬ 
tionist practices by the white-owned lines. The 
enterprise failed not only because “business 
judgment was sacrificed to the political need to 
own and operate ships" but because it was 
undercapitalized. Garvey’s success in gaining 
the support of working class blacks who had 
immigrated to the industrial cities of the north 

W.cI! B irY mark ' d ? new departure, in 
black political organization. But "political 

goals were often subordinated to business cal¬ 
culations", and in the end he could not, as Stein 

m V v Pf manentl y mobilize working class 
Macks behind what were essentially flitegoals. i. 
Nor, With the onset of the 1920-21 depression : 
!£"■ so . rcad y ?o respond to fund-raising 
appeals on what wpre essentially racial, rather 

the ■ 8r ° UndS Garvo y* s claim tbit 

the Black Star Line was “owned by the people 

and Is a movement for the people" was not 
quite convincing. . 

P lails f P r its "regeneration" by 
^ Wqrid met with-suspicion, 
particularly m Liberia, where the focal elites 
M p ?? d 10 accept,technical assistance 
and capital from the UNJA, but only on their 
^ were not about to be sup- 
SJ?immigrant elite. As tte 

S mr?^ 88 ?' Mwhe (One of the 
many. UNIA officials whn 


Indian Negroes could control things on thei 
side of the water; we Africans will run thing 
over here". 

Despite the excitement of the “horse-boy" i 
Northern Nigeria, Garvey’s real concerns 
Stein argues, were those of the 61ite, not thos 
of the black working class or the fannei 
Garveyism was much stronger in West Africa 
where there was an Indigenous entrepreneuria 
class, than in East Africa where the small-scak 
businessmen were Asians. His role as a mas 
leader was thus a transient one. But his ideal 
lived on. They inspired nationalist leaders of* 
later generation, such as Nkrumah of Ghana, 
who named his merchant fleet the Black Stai 
Line and had a black star in the centre of his 
national flag. _ V 

In spite of the wide range of sources iiwi- 
cafed by Stein's footnotes-irritatingly, there is 
no bibliography - she claims that the “absent 
of a frill set of raw materials for biography awf 
history makes sound scholarship on Garvey 
and the UNIA difficult”. The Justice Depart¬ 
ment seized * and Subsequently destroyed 
UNIA records, while many of Garvey’s 1 per¬ 
sonal papers were .lost in the Second World. 
War during the London blitz. Even so,. 

. activities of few black leaders of this period 
as richly, documented as those of Garyey, 
whose papers along witfr those of UNIA are 
being collected and edited in a ten-volume sei 
by Robert A,. Hill and others. The. fourth 
volume covers the year in which the fortune® of 
the UNIA declined and iGarvey himself wa* 
indicted. Beautifully produced, and sensitively 
edited, it is a rich mine for the studpnt of pan: 
Africanist movements j as well as of the coin- 
plex racial situation in the United States of the 

^day. 1 ! ■ 'J-y 
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More than Marxist 


Chinweizu _ 

EMMANUEL NGARA 

Art and Ideology in the African Novel 

126pp. Heinemann. £6.95. 
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African Marxist critics often display towards 
African writers the frustrations of a sergeant- 
major. However, their charges that the writers 
are “bourgeois" and lack “commitment" sel¬ 
dom make dear the source of the friction be¬ 
tween them. One of the merits of Emmanuel 
Ngara's Art and Ideology in the African Novel 
is that, without setting out to do so, it exposes 
the root cause of that friction. 

Ngara's examination of the African novel in 
the light of Marxist aesthetic theory makes two 
things clear. First, Marxism has had little influ¬ 
ence on contemporary African literature, for 
only a handful of literary works satisfy Marxist 
criteria for socialist art. Second, Marxist aes¬ 
thetic theories have little to offer for the study 
of African literary style, which is why Ngara 
has to resort to non-Marxist stylistic criticism 
to evaluate the work of African novelists. In 
Part One of his book, Ngara distils from the 
pronouncements of Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
Trotsky, Stalin, Gorky, Mao, Lukfics, Cauld- 
well and Eagleton several criteria for deter¬ 
mining the sodalist character of literary works. 
These are, that a book must have as its theme 
some kind of class struggle (for instance, col¬ 


lective bargaining between proletarians and 
their exploiters, the development of proleta¬ 
rian ot peasant revolutionary consciousness, 
armed struggle); it should deal with the plight 
of the working class, not that of a race or 
nation; it should espouse proletarian interna¬ 
tionalism, promote egalitarianism, prefigure 
and enthuse about the coming of sodalism; and 
so on. Stylistically, it should restrict itself to 
critical realism (the truthful portrayal of typical 
characters in typical circumstances, particular¬ 
ly in the manner of Tolstoy or Balzac), and to 
socialist realism as outlined by Gorky and 
Zhdanov. 

Unsurprisingly, few works of African litera¬ 
ture succeed in so severely restricting their 
themes and techniques as to satisfy these 
criteria. Having, in Part Two of his book, ex¬ 
amined the works of Achebe, Ngugi, Armah, 
Sembene, Maillu, La Guma, Gordimer and 
others, Ngara concludes that only a handful of 
African literary works qualify as sodalist art. 
The rest, even those by admittedly radical 
African writers, fail the test for such assorted 
blemishes as liberalism, nationalism, pan-Afri- 
canism, racial consciousness and indulgence in 
metaphoric and mythic realism. Most African 
writers are unwilling to play down, or avoid 
altogether such crucial aspects of human real¬ 
ity as sex, race, nation, or personal ambition. 
In illuminating anti-imperialism, ethnic rifts, 
corruption, unstable nation states, false ver¬ 
sions of history, or the murderous ambitious¬ 
ness of rulers, most African writers feel obliged 
to employ any techniques they find service- 
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able. They therefore find it strange that the aim 
of sodalist art is not to illuminate African lives 
and conditions through truthful and accom¬ 
plished works informed by Marxist analysis, 
but rather to package African lives and experi¬ 
ences In ways that conform to Marxist formu¬ 
lae and incite enthusiasm for a socialist future, 
regardless of the actual preoccupations and 
experiences of Africans. 

Ngara’s book, though, is valuable in that it 
assembles Marxist dicta and tests them against 
African literature. Had it pushed its investiga¬ 
tions to the point of explaining the very slight 
Influence that Marxism has had on African 
writing, it would have been a much more valu¬ 
able work. 

Less than 
familiar 

Dennis Walder _ 

DAVIDDABYDEEN (Editor) 

The Black Presence In English Literature 
214 pp. Manchester University Press. £19.95. 
0719010969 

The recent growth in knowledge about the 
fairly long history of black people in Britnin 
has received disappointingly little attention 
outside specialist circles. It is a rich and 
timely subject, to which The Black Presence in 
English Literature, David Dabydeen’s collec¬ 
tion of papere (from a conference he organized 
in Wolverhampton In 19B2), does some justice. 
Polemical rather than scholarly, his contrib¬ 
utors aim to provoke a reappraisal of the litera¬ 
ture taught in British schools by pointing out 
some of the gaps and mistaken assumptions in 
English studies today. At the very least, the ten 
papers offered here, which range in subject 
from Othello to The Dogs of War , should jolt 
the more complacent teacher of English into a 
recognition of the narrowness of the standard 
curriculum. 

Some of the material has appeared before - 
such as Ruth Cowhig's opening discussion of 
black characters in Renaissance drama; Paul 
Edwards, too, has written elsewhere about the 
eighteenth-century black writers, Ignatius San- 
cho and Olaudah Equiano. Less familiar, but 
also less convincing, is Dabydeen's own 
account of the “black presence” in eighteenth- 
century literature, by way of an argument that 
accuses Pope and Swift of having “merely ex¬ 
ploited" the slave theme “for their own gain 
and recognition", on the ground that their 
names are to be found in the South Sea Com¬ 
pany's subscription books. 

The most original contribution is made by 
the historian Ian Duffield, who has disinterred 
a "fictional Afro-Black” from early colonial 
Australia, one Martin Beck, hero of The Emig¬ 
rant Family (1849) by Alexander Harris. Using 
Beck as the lead-in to a preliminary analysis of 
the historical presence of black settlers in Aus¬ 
tralia, Duffield suggests an intriguing new field 
of study, but its relevance In the present 
volume Is not entirely clear. A certain lack of 
editorial, grip is also evident in the amount of 
rhetorical flourishing, misspelling (“Facbter” 
for Fechter, “Ramchant” for Ramchand, etc) 
and solecism allowed through in general r- 
tolerable perhaps at a conference, tedious In 
print. 

Because it is the period which has principally 
shaped our own preconceptions towards the 
“black presence”, the nineteenth century pro¬ 
vides the most compelling evidence for the 
importance of the subject. In a group of excel¬ 
lent essays, Brian Street, Frances Maunsaker, 
John McCliu^ and David Daniel! unpick the 
critical and ideological implications of the 
“classic”, formative novelB of adventure and 
Empire by Rider Haggard, Buchan, Kipling, 
Conrad-and Flora Annie Steel, whose Anglo- 
Indian hovels would seem to repay attention 
(ns would even more so, in my view, those of 
Philip Meadows Taiylpr, a notable absence In 
current accounts df Anglo-Indian fiction). The : 
range of literary matter covered is as impress¬ 
ive as the detailed readings given; this section is 
concluded with Abeoa Busia’s neat and 
thoughtful Outline of the continued deploy¬ 
ment of racial stereotypes by such popula r con¬ 
temporary authors as Wilbur Smith.' ■" * ' 
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